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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
EXCAVATION ON MOUNT HYMETTOS, 1939 


EXCAVATION was resumed for three days in March and four in July of 1939 at the 
site on Mount Hymettos,! dug by Professor Blegen in 1923 and 1924;? he has very 
kindly allowed me to make this report. 

The site lies at the summit of the mountain ridge, about half a mile to the north 
of the highest point. The photograph, taken from the top of Lykabettos (fig. 1) 
gives a general view of the familiar outline of Hymettos, and the position of the site 
in relation to the peak can be approximately indicated at the beginning of the long 
gradual slope to the north of the highest point. At this place on the summit of the 
ridge there are two natural hollows, or basins, sunk to a depth of 8-10 m. below 
the surface of the mountain top. Both contrast with the bare limestone ridge, in 
that they contain a certain depth—in places over a meter—of a soft black soil, 
consisting almost entirely of decayed vegetable matter. The two hollows are shown 
on the excellent Kaupert relief map of the Hymettos region (fig. 2).* In the larger 
basin at the east we found no traces of antiquities. In the smaller western basin, 
which measures roughly 40 m. in length and 22 m. in width at the bottom, the 
earlier excavations were conducted and resumed this year, and plentiful pots and 
sherds, and a few crude foundations, were found. 

Pausanias, in his description of Attica,‘ says: ““On the Attic mountains are im- 
ages of the gods. On Pentelicus there is an image of Athena, on Hymettos an image 
of Hymettian Zeus; and there are altars of Showery Zeus (Zeus Ombrios) and Fore- 
seeing Apollo (Apollo Proopsios). On Parnes there is a bronze image of Parnethian 
Zeus and an altar of Sign-giving Zeus. There is another altar on Parnes, at which 
they sacrifice, invoking Zeus now as the Showery god, now as the Averter of Ills.” 
There is reason to believe that our site on Hymettos is that of the altar of Zeus 
Ombrios (fig. 3).5 This sanctuary had been placed by Milchéfer at a chapel of the 
Prophet Elias considerably to the south, on the ground where to this day the local 
peasants go to pray for rain in times of drought. 

Our excavation was at the north end of the smaller basin and on the ridge just 
above it at the west (fig. 4). On the ridge two crude rectangular foundations were 
uncovered; they were about 31 m. apart. At the north end of the basin itself another 
foundation of an apsidal house or pit was discovered (fig. 5). 

The smaller foundation on the ridge consisted merely of two parallel rows of 
stones two meters apart. These were preserved to a maximum length of 4.80 m.; 

1The excavations were conducted jointly by Mr. Blegen and myself. For assistance in securing the 
permit we are grateful to Professor H. L. Crosby, Acting Director of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens, under the auspices of which the work was done. For many facilities generously 
accorded we are also much indebted to Dr. Sp. Marinatos, Director of the Greek Archaeological 
Service. 

2 Art and Archaeology xvi, 1923, p. 207; xvii, 1924, p. 285; AJA. xxviii, 1924, p. 337; xxxviii, 1934, 
p. 10; Bulletin of the Archaeological Institute, Forty-second Annual Report, 1922-1923, pp. 58-59. 


3 Karten von Attika, von E. Curtius und J. A. Kaupert, Heft 4. * Pausanias i, 32, 2. 
5 Karten von Attika— Text, von Arthur Milchéfer, Heft IT, p. 32. 
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at neither end was there a corner. Near this foundation a rough block of limestone 
was turned up, on which were crudely inscribed the letters HEP. In the scanty earth 
in and around the foundation we found many sherds of Geometric and Subgeometric 
pots, a number of them inscribed. It would perhaps be rash to try to identify this 
foundation; but the inscription starting HEP, together with a sherd (no. 4 below) 
on which the name Herakles may be inscribed, suggests the possibility of a small 
sanctuary or altar of Herakles here. Although no such sanctuary is mentioned 
by Pausanias, it may be noted that nothing was found here later in date than the 
seventh century, and the altar, if such it was, must have been long out of use and 
forgotten by Pausanias’ time. A mountain-top sanctuary of Herakles would not be 
inappropriate in view of the legend of his death on Mount Oeta;® in fact, at a 
mountain sanctuary of Zeus excavated by the Greek Archaeological Society near 
Megara’ a stone inscribed HPOOZ— of the hero — was found, and the hero suggested 
as associated there with the mountain Zeus was Herakles. 

The larger foundation 31 m. to the south is square, measuring 6 m. on a side 
and with an interior dimension of 3.20 m. on a side. The north and east walls are 
very much thicker than the other two; there seems to be a gap in the south wall, 
which served as a door. Inside, two or three paving stones appear to be in situ, and 
at the east a mass of stones may have served as a base or bedding. A possible restora- 
tion may be suggested of an open paved area surrounded by a wall and entered 
from the south, with an altar crudely built of rough stones at the east side of the 
enclosure. The altar may have been enclosed, as one would be today, to preserve it 
from the depredations of browsing goats. The photograph shows the altar from 
the south; some of the paving stones are visible. 

With regard to this and our other foundations, in case it may seem that I eee 
too freely, I think I may say that the present interpretation of the larger founda- 
tion above the hollow is a not improbable one. Here were found a number of sherds 
with incised letters; several of them bear parts of the word dvé@nxe, suggesting 
that we have to do with a sanctuary. Two sherds (nos. 3 and 12 below) further sug- 
gest that the sanctuary was one of Zeus. Of these the first (no. 3) is broken off at the 
beginning and says ]O4 EIMI plausibly restored as [Ai|és civ, an inscription ap- 
propriate on a dedication to Zeus. The other (no. 12) ends in the letters Al, probably 
the dative of Zeus. Moreover, the finding here of lamps of the Roman period (fig. 6) 
proves that this sanctuary, unlike that to the north, was still in use at the time of 
Pausanias and later. This, then, must have been one of the sanctuaries on Hymettos 
mentioned by him, and very probably that of Zeus Ombrios. 

The great mass of pottery was found at the north end of the basin to the east of 
the altar. Here in 1923-24 more than eighty baskets were filled; this year we filled 
more than fifty more. We dug just to the south of the trenches opened in 1924 and 
cleared the soft black fill down to bedrock. As far as we could observe, there was no 
stratification, although in places there were layers of pure ash 15-20 cm. thick. Over- 
lying the bedrock here we uncovered another foundation of rough stones. This 
was apsidal, with the curved end toward the east. The inside dimensions were 7.20 


6 Sanctuary of Herakles on Mount Oeta: BCH. xliv, 1920, p. 392; xlv, 1921, p. 523. 
7°Eo. 1890, p. 35. 
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m. in length by 4.80 m. in width. At the west a natural outcropping of rock partially 
closed the square end of the structure. Across the middle a mass of stones projecting 
southward from the north wall seems to divide the area into two rooms communicat- 
ing by a door. The stones of the partition wall, however, are in a very collapsed 
state and may represent merely tumble instead of a wall. 

In the earth over and inside these foundations were found masses of sherds and 
a few whole pots. In this area in 1924 numbers of complete small pots were found, 
sometimes stacked one inside another and arranged in rows as if so placed on pur- 
pose. A number of inscribed sherds found here also bore parts of the word dvé@nxe; 
it seems safe to interpret our foundation as that of a small shelter, or pit, used for 
the storage of the offerings brought and dedicated at the altar. 

In the earlier excavation of this area a large stele of limestone was found and set 
up. When we returned to the site this year it was nowhere to be seen; considerable 
excavation of the earth washed down during the intervening fifteen years finally 
brought it to light, broken into two pieces, scribbled over with initials, and com- 
pletely buried (fig. 7). The stele is of hard white limestone and measures just less 
than two meters in height by 24 cm. on a side. The front and both sides are smooth, 
the back rough and much weathered. On the front there are traces of a four-line 
inscription, but the letters are so weathered as to be completely illegible. On the 
front and back just below the top are two small square cuttings like sockets for the 
arms of a herm; but they are on the front and back, not at the sides, of the stele. On 
the top there are cuttings for the feet of a small bronze statue; their edges were much 
chipped on its removal. The surface of the stone just above the tenons at the 
front and back is worn and slightly sunk; it is probable that the bronze statue was 
fastened to the stele by a metal band passing across the top of the stele and fastened 
at either end into the holes on the front and back faces. Only one statue on Hymettos 
is mentioned by Pausanias: that of Zeus Hymettios, and I think there can be little 
doubt that in this stele we have the pedestal of that statue. Appropriately enough 
the statue of Zeus Hymettios must have stood somewhere near the altar of Zeus 
Ombrios. 

I have already noted that we could observe no stratification in the hollow. Proto- 
geometric, Geometric, and Subgeometric pottery, with a few orientalizing sherds, 
was found everywhere, mixed with lamp fragments of the Roman period. Deposits 
of ash and a considerable admixture of animal bones with the earth suggested dump 
from the altar. Two fragmentary vases of the prehistoric period came to light: an 
Early Helladic sauceboat and a Late Helladic goblet; their presence is as yet unex- 
plained. Of pottery of the classical and Hellenistic periods there were very few frag- 
ments. The rustic mountain cult, like those at the caves on Parnes and at Vari, 
seems to have lasted very late; numerous Roman lamps were found, some of them 
as late as the fifth and perhaps even the sixth century. One of these is amusing; it 
bears in relief on its discus a long-beaked bird and an animal; perhaps the stoi:. of 
Aesop about to pick the bone from the throat of the wolf. 

On my departure from Athens the census of inscribed fragments had reached 
ninety-eight. Most of these were very small and contained only one or two letters. 
Two, however, are fairly closely datable. 


No. 


1. 


RODNEY S. YOUNG 


The bottom of a small alabastron of the Early Corinthian style (fig. 8). 
The incised rosette, the snake-tailed monster identified by Payne as 
Typhon, and the use of rows of white dots (now almost entirely rubbed 
off), place the fragment in the last quarter of the seventh century. 
The fragmentary inscription incised on it 

—OEKE HO-—is part of a dedication; I 

think we are safe in restoring évé]@nxe 

and perhaps following it a patronymic or 

an ethnic. 


. Four fragments of a large pot, probably 


an amphora, glazed black and decorated 
with a lion in a panel (fig. 9, p. 4). Part of 
the face, one leg and paw, and part of the 
other front leg of the lion are preserved. 
Incision is used for the interior drawing; 
the snout and lolling tongue of the lion 
are painted red. The pot was of the early 
black-figured style, perhaps still as early 
as the end of the seventh century. The io 

1G. 8.—INscRIBED FRAGMENT OF 
writing runs down the right side of the Corman ALaBastRON (No. 1) 
panel and across the bottom. The upper 
and middle fragments at the right probably join; again we seem to have 
a name—ANAPOA—perhaps ’AviSpoy|[évns], followed by HO, again 
probably with a patronymic or ethnic. Across the bottom, this time 
retrograde and upside down to the pot, we have the letters APASEN 
with the ends of the horizontals of the preceding epsilon—éSpacev. 
Whoever wrote it was apparently proud of having done so. Above are 
a few fragmentary letters of another line; perhaps we may read (again 
retrograde) HITT, possibly part of another name. 


The other inscriptions were incised on fragments of small one- or two-handled 
cups, glazed black or brown, and often with a reserved band in the handle-zone. 
I think there is reason to date cups of this type in the seventh century; many were 
found in seventh-century graves at Phaleron and elsewhere. 

No. 3. Fig. 10, upper left. Retrograde: O4EIMI. The restoration Aijés cip 


No. 


4. 


—I am the property of Zeus—has been suggested already. 

Fig. 10, upper right. Left to right: AEIAHEAKAH. This is perhaps more 
difficult to interpret. I have already suggested that this inscription refers 
to Herakles, but the rho is omitted. Even so there are difficulties: we 
have eta used both as aspirate and as a long vowel, and we have a non- 
Attic lambda —it would be difficult to interpret the letter, following after 
kappa as it does, as a gamma. After the initial delta we have a succession 
of six vowels; the first eta must be taken therefore as an aspirate. The 
second, on the other hand, follows the lambda and must be taken as a 
vowel. The inscription as preserved must fall into parts of two words, of 
which the second begins with the aspirate eta. In the absence of a better 
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RODNEY S. YOUNG 


interpretation I think that the reading Herakles, perhaps preceded by 
the end of a personal name, remains the only one possible. 

. Fig. 10, middle left. Retrograde: AGAEMEIP. We can complete the in- 
scription p’éypaye. A possible restoration: [’Epyotipes KArtilas 
5é péypl[awe]. 

. Fig. 10, middle right. Retrograde: NE®. Probably part of d&vé@nxe. 

. Fig. 10, lower left. Left to right: TPA®. Can be restored é]ypa|we. 

. Fig. 10, lower right. Retrograde: © ANE. Probably part of d&vé[@nxe]. 

. Fig. 10, lower middle. Part of an abecedarium, retrograde, and repeated 
in two lines. In the lower line the alpha and the beta are quite clear; the 
gamma is much bowed but remains open at the bottom, and the upper 
angle of the delta is preserved. In the upper line the lower parts of the 
beta and gamma are preserved, part of the alpha, and the lower corner 
of the delta. 

. Fig. 11, top. Retrograde: AATAAAYTOG4EIP. The second letter is uncer- 
tain; it may be an iota or a sigma. Taking the first two letters as the last 
two of a personal name, we read Jo T&8’ adds Eyplawe. 

. Fig. 11, middle. Retrograde: HOSTIEPTPA®4EN. The reading and the 
meaning are clear, although the writer omitted the augment from his 
verb. 

. Fig. 11, bottom. Retrograde: POTT .. ETENAI. The inscription ends in the 
letters ETENAI. We wished to restore this as a dual: dve@Jétnv Ai— 
two people dedicated it to Zeus. The addition of another fragment since 
my departure from Athens, and which I have seen only in a photograph 
sent from Athens, renders this interpretation impossible. There seem to 
be visible from right to left successively a rho, an omicron, and a pi. I 
make no further attempt to interpret this inscription until I have seen 
the fragments themselves; I think, however, that it is safe to say that an 
inscription ending as this one does in the letters Al must be a dedication 
to Zeus. 

The inscriptions, as far as they say anything, seem to be dedicatory. Many say 
&véOnxe; some speak of writing as definitely an accomplishment and therefore 
probably a new one; the verb yp&qw appears six or seven times. As these pots are 
all simple glazed vessels without decoration and intended for everyday use, the verb 
must be taken in its simplest meaning, to scratch or write; it cannot mean to paint 
here. The fragmentary abecedarium also suggests that writing was a new art at 
the time when these inscriptions were made. Presumably they were all scratched on 
complete pots brought for dedication at the altar. The letter forms are very crude 
and primitive, and not entirely consistent: we have closed and open etas, used as 
aspirate or vowel, and both Attic and Ionic lambdas. The inscriptions are both left 
to right and retrograde — both styles in one case (no. 2) appearing on the same pot. 
The omission of letters and augments bespeaks uncertainty or lack of practice. 

No inscriptions that can be dated with certainty in the eighth century or earlier 
were found. Nevertheless our small excavation was fruitful in finds and interesting 
for the identification of a rustic Attic sanctuary mentioned by Pausanias. While 
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no alphabetical inscriptions of the ninth or even the eleventh century appeared in 
our dig, the corpus of seventh-century inscriptions has been considerably increased. 
Excavation at the altar of Zeus on Parnes, mentioned by Pausanias, might bring to 
light the much-desired evidence for an early introduction of the alphabet; in any 
case it would be of interest in the examination of rustic Attic sites. 

Ropney S. YounG 
Tue Agora ExcavaTIons 

AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


A CYPRIOTE TOMB AND MINOAN EVIDENCE FOR ITS DATE' 
Puates I-XII 


A TOMB chamber opened on October 6, 1931, at Lapithos on the north coast of 
Cyprus, contained, besides native offerings of Gjerstad’s Early Cypriote III period, 
the pieces of a vase (fig. 1) which proves to have been made in Crete. The tomb was 
one of about eighty excavated under the direction of Dr. B. H. Hill and under the 
auspices of the University of Pennsylvania Museum during a campaign lasting from 
late September 1931 to the beginning of 

January 1932.2 The present article makes 

a first report on what now appears to 

have been our most important discovery, 

item 6A. 16, which has been called “the 

earliest recorded import into Cyprus and 

certainly the earliest known instance of 

Cretan ware in the Levant.”? This im- 

portation has brought a closely datable 

foreign object into association with a 

quantity of characteristic native material 

Fig. 1.—Mrnoan Vase. 6A. 16 of types which have been well classified 


1 This study was made during tenure of a special research fellowship held under Bryn Mawr College 
in 1937-38. First acknowledgment is made to the generosity of the anonymous donor. The illustrations 
have been subsidized by the University of Pennsylvania Museum. To the staffs of the latter and of the 
Cyprus Museum in Nicosia I am grateful for unfailing attention and much special assistance. I owe 
much help to my father, particularly in the preparation of the plates. Miss Talcott and Dr. Hill, with 
whom I worked at Lapithos, and Dr. Mary Hamilton Swindler, have been kind enough to read and 
improve the manuscript. Finally, the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation has with charac- 
teristic liberality sanctioned the completing of the manuscript at odd moments of a year devoted under 
its auspices to an investigation of the dates and places of origin of another class of pottery. 

* The tombs excavated were of the Early and Middle Bronze Age, the Geometric period and (a few 
only) of the Roman period. I quote from the director’s report of 1932: ‘‘ The staff consisted of the Misses 
D. H. Cox, architect, Lucy Talcott and Virginia Grace. During three weeks of the early part of the 
campaign we had the invaluable assistance of Mr. P. Dikaios, then Assistant Curator, now Curator of 
the Cyprus Museum. The Curator of the Museum, Mr. Markides, placed the resources of the Museum 
at our disposal and personally gave no little assistance from his great store of knowledge of past excava- 
tions in the region of Lapithos.” Thanks are due to Mrs. B. H. Hill and Mrs. Carl Blegen, who with Miss 
Cox early in 1932 examined the pottery and made an inventory with measurements of over two thou- 
sand items. Our Cypriote workers included several who could pass on to us the results of four years’ 
training with the Swedish excavators. Among these, Christos Grigoriou, skilled workman and sub- 
foreman, rates special mention. 

Brief reports of the excavations have appeared in the University Museum Bulletin 3, No. 5, pp. 
118-121, and 4, No. 1, pp. 12-16 (Philadelphia, 1932). See also AJA. 1932, pp. 191-193. The Museum 
hopes to provide for a general publication in the near future. Of the pottery and small finds, part was 
retained by the Cyprus Museum, a selection of all Bronze Age and Geometric types is in the University 
Museum, while the rest has been given to the University of Cincinnati. 

* Professor J. L. Myres was good enough to look at 16 at my request in April, 1937, and to honor it 
with his authoritative introduction to scholars. The quotation is from a note at the end of Mr. Stanley 
Casson’s recent volume, Ancient Cyprus, where Professor Myres’ findings may be read. 
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but not heretofore given an absolute date. An account of the context of discovery is 
therefore a proper part of a report on the vase itself. It is here given in detail, because 
6A was by far the largest unrifled prehistoric chamber opened during the campaign 
and at the same time one of the most confused and crowded, and because it contained 
not only the imported vase but also several unique gold and silver ornaments. The 
presence of the datable Cretan vase, plus a series of potters’ marks, which appear to be 
numerals belonging to a closely contemporary Cretan script, gives a particular impor- 
tance to every native shape and ornament in the tomb, and also (since the place was 
the scene of at least three burials) to the relative position of the objects as found. 

The finding place was the main chamber, A, of a large rock-cut tomb (Lapithos 
1931 Tomb 6) cleared below the village of Lapithos, near the sea (fig. 2).! The tomb 
was of the regular local type,? practicable where the rock is easy to cut and near the 
surface, and where the ground is nearly level. In these the chambers are entered from 
a shaft-cutting, shaped like a large bath-tub sunk in the rock surface, for con- 
venience called the dromos, although it does not resemble the narrow runways more 
properly so called. One end of the cutting is usually curved in plan and somewhat 
inclined or roughly stepped for easier access. The opposite end is cut squarish and 
nearly vertical. This outlet end is set toward any rise in ground; the floor of the 
dromos usually slopes down to it. From the base of the wall at this deepest end opens 
the main chamber, and from the two long sides often one or two smaller chambers; 
occasionally four or more open from the same dromos. The entrances, though some- 
times squared to some architectural formality, are in general like burrow mouths 
closed by stone slabs. When the slab has been removed and any impeding accumu- 
lation cleared away, one enters by a short descending tunnel, which spreads into a 
low-ceilinged cave, the place of burial. Human remains are commonly found along 
the sides to right and left, with the heads toward the entrance, a form of orientation 
perhaps quite simply dependent on the natural way of carrying a body, feet first. 
The position to the right as one enters appears to have been the first choice.? Cham- 
bers which have been the scene of many interments may also contain skeletons along 
the back wall or in the center of the floor space, or disarranged bones with broken 
vases in discard heaps. Our evidence indicated that the bodies had usually been laid 
in a more or less contracted horizontal position; but extended skeletons are the rule 


1 Tombs 5 and 6 were the easternmost of the prehistoric tombs excavated. The area is the southern 
part of the northern field of Lot 18, Cyprus Land Registry Survey, Sheet XI, 15W in the region known 
as Vrysi tou Barba. Tomb 6 was adjacent to one of those excavated previously by the Swedish expedi- 
tion, L 322. (Breaks into its chambers A and B from our 6B are indicated in fig. 8.) 

2 See Einar Gjerstad, John Lindros, Erik Sjéqvist, Alfred Westholm, The Swedish Cyprus Expedition 
1927-1931, i, Stockholm, 1934, pp. 33-162. The tombs there described are actually the only ones of 
the period which have been adequately published. For a discussion of the types of Cypriote Bronze 
Age tombs, see Einar Gjerstad, Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus, Uppsala, 1926, pp. 48-87, a study neces- 
sarily based mostly on researches in the notebooks of previous excavators. See also John L. Myres, 
Handbook of the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus, New York, 1914, pp. 5-7. The three works 
here cited are referred to hereafter in this article as SCE., Studies, and Handbook. 

3 In chambers with evidence of only one use, such as 6C mentioned below, the remains are regularly 
to the right. Cf. SCE. i, L 304, L 305B, L 306C, L 307B. In chambers of several burials, where niches 
have been cut on only one side, that is regularly the right; cf. SCE. i, L 307A, L 313B (two niches, one 
to the right and one at the back), L 319B, L 322E. Our Lapithos 1931 excavations provided further 
examples, and Dikaios has noticed the same preference at Vounous (Syria 1932, p. 346). 


Fig. 2.—Loox1ine NE rrom Toms 5 (ForEGrRounD) Fic.3.—THEr Dromos WITH THE LARGE STONEs AS Founb. 
Past Toms 6 TO THE SEA Looxine N 


;. 5.—Tue Doorstone or CHAMBER A AS 
CLEARED 


. 6.—TuHr Dromos CLEARED. Looxtne E Fic. 7.—OpENnINGS TO CHAMBERS C AND 
E (Ciosep 1n Fic. 6) STONES 
BLOCKING THE VERTICAL SHAFT ABOVE 
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in contemporary burials at Vounous,' and a crouched position has been recognized at 
Lapithos.* In any case, coffins were apparently not used, nor special grave clothes; 
the posture and dress seem to have been those of living men and women, often (as in 
Tomb 6) laid to rest on sleeping-benches, resembling those in their houses. Among or 
close beside the bones one finds ornaments, tools, or weapons, and often a cup-sized 
bowl or a flask-sized jug. The original disposal of large closed vessels was uncertain, 
for many appeared to have floated out of place during floods: the rock is sufficiently 
solid here to have kept the caves hollow — often with their original tool-marked sur- 
faces—but water has clearly entered in quantity from time to time. Notes on the 
local geological formation may be found in Sjéqvist’s account of the Swedish exca- 
vations at Lapithos.* The slight depth of soil over rock surface in this quarter is 
clear in figs. 2, 5, and 6. 

Tomb 6 was distinguished by having an unusually large dromos, in the fill of 
which were two rough stone slabs. These lay tilted in casual positions with earth 
under them, their tops reaching the level of rock surface alongside the dromos; see 
fig. 3.4 I think it possible that each of these was originally a doorstone for Chamber 
A, discarded at successive closings of the chamber because the doorway had weath- 
ered to a greater size or perhaps been worked away a little for greater ease of access. 
Such a practice was unusual * so far as we have evidence, but the contents of the 
cave merited unusual protection and the consequences of a leak are only too clear 
in other chambers of this same tomb. 

Figs. 4—6 show the dromos cleared with the doorstones of four chambers (and some 
small stones on the floor) in place as found; fig. 8 * shows the relative positions of 


the chambers. Note that Chamber C was cut below Chamber E, a most unusual 
arrangement, and that an inclined shaft 7 presumably of later date connected E 
with the surface. In this article, detailed presentation is reserved for Chamber A. 


1 See Dikaios, loc. cit., in n. 3, p. 11, and Schaeffer, Missions en Chypre, Paris, 1936, p. 32; cf. the tomb 
plans fig. 4, p. 11, fig. 6, p. 17, fig. 15, p. 39, in the latter work. 

2 Since 1913, according to JHS. lv, 1935, p. 240. 3 See SCE. i, p. 33. 

4 The right “‘ wall” in this photograph is the vertical face of a section of the earth filling of the dromos 
along the east side. The top of the whitish filling (earth mixed freely with limestone chips) may be made 
out. There is no other record of stratification in this dromos. 

5 Cf. SCE. i, fig. 59, p. 157, and p. 142, where a similar discovery in the neighboring L 322 is other- 
wise explained. Cf. also Blegen, Prosymna, Cambridge, 1937, p. 239, for apparently the same phenom- 
enon in Late Helladic tombs, though it should be noticed that the doorways here were not closed by 
single slabs when found. 

6 Most of the additional drawing needed for this article was done by Miss Tatiana Proskoufiokoff, of 
the University Museum staff. This includes the development of the curled leaf 29 (see pl. XII), the 
addition of the east niche to the plan fig. 16 (from a sketch and notes) and of the outer line of the north 
bench, and in particular the putting together of fig. 8. The latter required considerable ingenuity and 
patience since the data were many and at the same time not quite enough. It will be noticed that the 
ground plans of cavities D, E, and F and the section of F have had to be omitted, and it should be 
stated that the section of D and the axes of the three main chambers with relation to the dromos in the 
general plan, are approximations (though with a small margin of error). The indication of orientation in 
both fig. 16 and fig. 8 is also only approximately correct. The development of the curled ornament 25 
was drawn by Diamantes Christodoulou of the Cyprus Museum. N.b. Chamber F, here referred to, was 
a “cupboard” in the dromos wall just south of Chamber B. Discussion is reserved for a later pub- 
lication. 

7 Shafts connecting the chambers directly with the surface occurred in other tombs in our excava- 
tions. They seem to indicate a later use of these chambers as cisterns. The date of this use is uncertain; 
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According to their contents, B and C were in use after the middle of the Early 
Bronze Age. A bowl with painted ornament found in B is unique, apparently a 
characteristic of the first painted ware of the Bronze Age found in Cyprus; a partial 
parallel from Crete is of special interest for the present study (fig. 9).! The rest of the 


Fic. 9.—6B.8. Trovucu Spout, Bottom AND PAINTED PATTERN, WITH 
PARALLELS FROM PyrcGos, CRETE 


the mud fill of 6C contained a few sherds of classical or post-classical date but they might, of course, 
have filtered in at any time after the cutting of the shaft, or even before, since we found a gap over the 
doorstone of Chamber E. Cave tombs at Gezer in Palestine seem to have been re-used in the same way. 
For an account of these caves, which form an interesting parallel with Cypriote tombs, see R. Stewart 
Macalister, The Excavations of Gezer, London, 1912, i, pp. 70-152. They lack our characteristic dromos, 
but include such features as niche benches, interments walled round by stones (Cave 2I, p. 74; cf. also 
pp. 286-7), marks of flint tools used in excavating the caves, and partitions, evidently for support (p. 
102-3, fig. 34, Cave 16III; cf. for example SCE. i, p. 129, fig. 50, 6), and the low roof, under which we 
of today cannot walk without stooping. Macalister deduces from the latter an undersized race of men. 
He believes that the caves at Gezer were hollowed out and used for habitation by the pre-Semitic peo- 
ple, and that the burials are a later use, in pre-Semitic or Early Semitic times, the cistern shafts being 
still later. He dates the beginning of his First Semitic period at ca. 2000. For another association with 
Gezer, see p. 43, on pot marks. For caves used first as dwelling places and later for multiple burials, see 
recently Pendlebury, TZN. March 5, 1938, p. 384 (Lasithi, Crete). 

1 The Pyrgos bowls, originally published by Xanthoudides in Act. 4, 1918, p. 147, fig. 7, nos. 36-37, 
are reproduced in fig. 9 by the kind permission of Dr. S. Marinatos and the Greek Archaeological 
Service, from prints given by Xanthoudides to Edith Hall Dohan. I am grateful to Mrs. Dohan not only 
for the use of the prints but also for much good counsel during the preparation of this article. In his 
publication (pp. 144-145) Xanthoudides describes the two bowls as trough-spouted, with horizontally 
pierced projections opposite the spout, and as of unusually heavy fabric. Heavy fabric and shape, 
including the flat resting surface, are matched in 6B.8, and the size must be about the same (of 6B.8, 
height, 0.07 m., diameter 0.14 m., diameter of flat resting surface ca. 0.033 m.). The painted band at 
the rim also reappears. The rest of the decoration of 6B.8 is not paralleled on Pyrgos 36 and 37, and in 
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pottery from both chambers may be piaced with Gjerstad’s Red Polished II-III 
classes, not very early II or late III. Many of the hemispherical bowls have potter’s 
marks (see below, p. 40). There is some confusion of attribution between the pot- 
tery belonging to Chamber C and that originally put into Chamber E, but on the 


color they are evidently quite different. The Lapithos bowl has its pattern in red paint (matt, as pre- 
served) laid on the brown pitted clay surface: a band by the rim, another just above the base, the two 
joined by eight verticals (under the spout, under the lug, and three on either side) ; panels between filled 
by (a) vertical wavy lines, (b) vertical broken double zigzag, and (c) vertical rows of dots, the motifs 
running ab cb aca b (counter-clockwise from the spout — note that the first three panels are visible in 
fig. 9); round the outside of the spout, bars and wavy lines. The same paint, burnished, covers the 
interior (cf. 6A.50 and 138); the resting surface is unpainted. 

According to Frankfort (Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, i, London, 1924, p. 109) dots, 
“‘rarely used for decorative purposes at all” on painted pottery, are well certified in north Syrian and 
Anatolian fabrics, and that in combination with “zigzags’’ —rather angular wavy lines in his illustra- 
tion. But a Hittite connection, if not the particular motif, has been observed also in the Pyrgos pottery: 
see Aberg, Bronzezeitliche und Friheisenzeitliche Chronologie, Teil IV, Griechenland, Stockholm, 1933, 
p. 243; the small legs on which many of the Pyrgos vases stand seem also to be Anatolian. So 6B.8 is 
probably to be associated rather closely by its decoration as well as by its shape with this curious group. 
The pot may even have come to Lapithos from Crete, though the type can hardly be called Minoan 
either by origin or by adoption. In Cyprus the small trough-spouted bowl becomes very popular in the 
Middle Bronze Age. See, for instance, Paleoskoutella Tomb 7 (SCE. i, pl. LX XII). Its earliest general 
use seems, so far as present records go, to have been in the later tombs at Vounous, which appear to 
date from the end of the Early Bronze Age. (The Vounous pottery has not yet been published. The 
material I studied is that excavated by Mr. James Stewart, who has been most generous in the exchange 
of information. The ware of these bowls is a variation of the “black-topped”’ ware, the black being only 
on the center, inside. The same bowls occur with and without the spout.) A stray, comparatively early 
example, interesting as a parallel for 6B.8, is no. 98 of the Cesnola Collection in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York (not illustrated by Myres), a red polished incised piece: the pattern includes 
vertical bands of broken multiple zigzag framed by uprights (in this case in four double panels alter- 
nating round the bow! with four multiple circles). 6B.8 is at the starting point of the type in Cyprus. 
In the naturalized form, the flat base is lost. s 

For discussions of the Pyrgos culture, see Evans, PM. i, London, 1921, p. 59; Aberg, op. cit., pp. 
242-249; Heidenreich, AM. lx—Ixi, 1935-6, p. 176. In the latter the Pyrgos material is considered in 
connection with prehistoric remains in Samos. Aberg emphasizes the Cycladic parallels, which are 
striking. Bowls like 36 and 37 are called embryonic sauce-boats. No very definite date is provided by 
association with this material. The Pyrgos tomb contained hundreds of skeletons and was presumably 
used over a considerable period. Evans spreads its contents over the whole of the Early Bronze Age, 
but Aberg notes the occurrence in the Kouloura House deposit at Knossos of two sherds of the burn- 
ished-decorated ware, the most characteristic class of Pyrgos pottery. The same deposit is the source 
of the best parallel for 64.16 (see below, p. 25). The similarity between the contexts of 6A.16 and 6B.8, 
in particular the discovery with each of bowls bearing potters’ marks, confirms their rather tenuous 
chronological connection in Crete. 

It is worth remarking that the Pyrgos group includes other types and features reminiscent of Cyprus. 
The examples found in Xanthoudides, p. 147, nos. 28 and 29, really belong to the same class as Daniel’s 
VIb (‘Two Late Cypriote III Tombs from Kourion,” AJA. xli, 1937, p. 72), as comparison with the 
Early Bronze Age parallels from Cyprus cited by Daniel will show. The open-mouthed jug with three 
gourd bodies (Xanthoudides, p. 145, fig. 6, no. 24; see the same item also in pl. A) may be compared 
with Gjerstad, Studies, p. 115, 5, or Myres, Handbook, p. 28, 229; the Cypriote jug sometimes acquires 
legs too, witness Studies, p. 152, 5. Finally, the round-bottomed open-mouthed jugs, the composite 
vessels made of joined small bowls, and the goblets (see Xanthoudides, figs. 5, 8, 9, ete.) all have rela- 
tives in Cyprus. Of Cypriote ornamental motifs, one may note that the multiple semicircle is found at 
Pyrgos and in the Messara culture (see below, p. 40, n. 1, for references) ; on the motif, see again in this 
article p. 39, twice. The Messara tombs, which extend later in time than the Pyrgos group, further 
provide: shallow bowls with short trough spouts and flat rim-lugs (Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of 
Messara (hereafter VT.) Liverpool and London, 1924, pls. VI and XXXV, 5054; pl. XXIII, 720 
(stone); pl. L, 6915, ete.; to be compared for instance with SCE. i, pl. XCV, 6); deeper bowls with 
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whole earlier types appear to have come from the upper chamber. (Note in the 
section drawing that the floor of E had fallen through when we found it.) 

Figs. 5 and 6 show the massive doorstone of Chamber A still in position, chinked 
with small stones round the edges; figs. 10-14 are from photographs taken three days 
later, directly after the opening of the cave.' On tipping back the stone we found the 
interior almost clear of accidental fill. The usual scaling from the rock walls had re- 
sulted only in a small drift from the entrance, the place most subject to weathering. 
The drift reached to less than half the height of the doorway and spread only about 
a meter within the chamber itself, so that it did not obscure an immediate effect of 
size: vast chamber, huge storage vessels, litter of cattle bones. To the left the jugs 
1, 71, 72, 73, and 74 rested on the drift; fringes of it are visible under 77 in the left 
foreground of fig. 10. The flood waters that had lifted these pots out of position had 
left a thin coating of mud, which whitened objects throughout the chamber, succes- 
sive high water marks being distinguishable on a large broken pot in the east niche. 
The gold ornaments 24 and 25 were found almost immediately, as one of them caught 
the candle-light of the man arranging for the first photographs. After these photo- 
graphs had been taken and the cave explored, a certain amount of clearing was done, 
in the course of which four or five boxes of sherds were removed. The photograph 
fig. 15 and most of the plan fig. 16 were made after this clearing.* 

The roughly oval outline of the chamber and its roof curve may be seen in fig. 8. 
It was nowhere high enough to permit any but a distinctly small adult to stand erect. 
Hollowed in each short side was a niche, the floor of which was a bench 0.30 m. to 


0.40 m. above the cave floor; the north wall to the right of the entrance was cut back 
to form an unusually placed third bench, open at its east end. These benches can 
be seen in figs. 10 and 14. As might be expected in a cave where so little débris had 


vertical round handle and uptilted trough spouts (V T., pl. XX, 4170-71, pl. LI, 6893, to be compared 
with SCE. i, pl. XCIX, 2); rimless tubular spouts projecting from the body of a closed vessel (V T., 
pl. XXX, 4977, 4149, to be compared with SCE. i, pl. CI, 1-4). The bull-shaped vases from the 
Messara (see VT., pls. II, VII, XXX, LI) resemble the Cypriote examples in just the points in which, 
as Gjerstad noted (Studies, p. 191), the Cypriote type differs from the Asiatic: the opening in the 
animal’s mouth (regular in the Messara) and the handle at the back (cf. VT., pl. ID). The Messara 
tombs will furnish interesting parallels for the Vounous pottery: compare the painted semi-animal 
vases found in both (V T., pl. II, 4141, with Schaeffer, op. cit. in n. 3, p. 11 above, pl. XXII, 2) and par- 
ticularly the two three-legged open-spouted ring vases with arched handles (VT., pl. X XIX, 4120 and 
Schaeffer, pl. XIX, 2). None of the material from Pyrgos or the Messara is actually Cypriote (as for 
instance some items seem to be actually Cycladic —see Aberg’s discussion). It merely appears to derive 
from the same source from which the Cypriote potter drew inspiration. The parallel cited above from 
one of Daniel’s Late Cypriote III groups for a Pyrgos type is an interesting comment on the closeness 
in spirit; it is reinforced by comparing his pl. VI, T5:10 and T5:15, “hand made black slip incised” 
pots, with VT., pl. XX, 4234 and 4244. An association with the Pyrgos and Messara culture makes his 
26.21 (p. 73, fig. 7) appear to come by its legs very naturally. Frankfort’s work here cited is referred to 
in the rest of the article as Studies i or ii. 

1 These photographs were taken by Mr. Dikaios. 

2 In the post-clearing photograph and in the plan are certain minor but slightly confusing departures 
from the position of objects as found. Note, for instance, that the neck of the jug 77 has been swung 
round, and that the bowl 96 visible beneath it in fig. 10 (its potmark is clear in the original photograph) 
appears as a pile of pieces in the plan. It should perhaps also be mentioned that from the middle of the 
wall forming the south burial enclosure two stones made a little spur wall running south; of these only 
the more southern appears in the plan. 
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weathered away and fallen on the offerings, the interior rock surface showed abun- 
dant traces of the tools used by the tomb-cutters: bits of channels left by an imple- 
ment round in section and up to 0.03 m. in width, and fine scratches about 0.005 m. 
wide. The strokes were all vertical, not horizontal, except of course those on the 
roof. 

The human skeletal material was in very fragmentary condition but at least three 
burials may be traced with certainty: one in the east niche, one in an enclosure of 
stones at the center of the south (back) wall, and at least one along the west side. 
Of the first, the remains consisted of mouldered bone-fragments, from which the 
original position of the body was not to be determined, together with a shaving set, 
a pair of tweezers and a small square-tipped knife (128 and 129), indicating that the 
bones were those of a man. Cranium fragments of the second skeleton were pre- 
served at the west end of the south enclosure; the bones, including a fragment of a 
jaw, were those of a young person, though one old enough to have second teeth—a 
girl, according to two bronze pins (122 and 123) found within the enclosure. The 
bones lay in a copious black deposit, which thinned out toward the east. At the foot 
of the west niche lay the best preserved skeleton. Its rather jumbled state suggested 
at the time of excavation that it had fallen from the niche, much of the edge of which 
appeared to have crumbled away, but a vertebra with small fragments of other 
bones and a thick sprinkling of a smeary black substance were found on the niche 
itself. So probably the skeleton on the floor, which was partly in close anatomical 
order and for which the small stone below the north end of the niche seemed to have 
been placed as a pillow, was the second of two burials along the west side. The head 
was toward the entrance: cranium-fragments and a_collar-bone turned up just south 
of the pillow (?) stone, while four vertebrae in sequence and uncertain other frag- 
ments extended toward the south. A piece of a jaw, found north of the stone, may 
belong to one or other of the west burials; it appeared to be that of a young person. 
The ornaments associated with these remains (24-29, 69-70, 131-132) include 
several of a most unusual character, suggesting that their owner was a woman of 
some distinction. Most of them may be attributed to the skeleton on the floor, while 
the pins 45 and 46 had probably slipped down from the crumbling niche, and then 
been cleared away when the space below was needed.” 

The whorl and pin 31 and 39 point to a possible fifth burial, further suggested by 
fragmentary small bones, presumably not those of cattle, which appear with these 
objects on the plan though they are not mentioned in the field notebook. Certain 
‘possibly human” bones are recorded as found in the northwest area, but these may 
be sweepings from the west niche. 


1 For a photograph of tool marks in a Lapithos cave, see SCE. i, p. 40, fig. 25 (L 302A). 

* 24-27 lay in the cranny between the pillow stone and the wall; first one gold ornament was found, 
then the other, then the silver pins below after the others had been removed. Of 28 the field notebook 
states that more beads were found after removal of the pillow stone; if they were actually under the 
stone, the necklace presumably belongs to the first burial (in the niche), but this is not clear. 29 and 
131 were found near each other and near a collar-bone. 132 was apparently found on top of the pillow 
stone; it was not seen in situ by the staff, since the tomb cleaner at first took the fragments as bits of the 
deposit which peels off the pots. For pairs of burials, one in, one below, the niche, see SCE. i, p. 87 
(tomb L 313A). 


t 
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Nothing was found on the bench to the right of the entrance. Possibly it was a 
seat for persons attending a ceremony, or a temporary watchman’s berth.! 

A guess may be made in regard to the sequence of interments: (1) that in the west 
niche, since it occupies the presumed first-choice position to the right of the entrance 
(see above, p. 11), and since the sloping irregularity of the niche suggests it has been 
subject to most weathering; (2) that in the east niche, which was found piled with 
broken pots; (3) and (4), the one below the west niche and the one in the south en- 
closure, which may have been simultaneous or nearly so. The south enclosure had its 
flask-jug 64, undisturbed and uncovered. 65, sprawled over its east end, looks like 
piling, but actually this jug filled a gap in the stones of the “fence” and may have 
been taken from the discard for that purpose and later tipped over by a flood. There 
were 0.14 m. or more of soft fill under the human bones here. 

Because of the repeated entrance both of flood water? and of funerals the pot- 
tery (save 64) cannot be allotted to individuals with certainty. One must be content 
with probabilities according to propinquity: the broken and more or less piled vases 
in the eastern part of the cave belonged to the man in the east niche, and the similar 
débris in the western part to the woman in the west niche or her successor. 

Despite the uncertainty of sequence and of division, the student of the develop- 
ment of Cypriote pottery, bronzes, etc., may make some use of the relative position 
of finds in this chamber. It is clear that objects found under broken vases were not 
among the latest offered. Consider, for example, the small jar 117, and more par- 
ticularly, the Minoan vase 16, itself also broken. The latest offerings must be looked 
for among the better preserved specimens and those not found under fragments, 
even though of course some vases from earlier burials may have chanced to remain 
whole and uncovered. The state of preservation is a clue, especially since improved 
technical processes were steadily hardening the pottery throughout this period. A 
neat illustration is the jug 80: its finding place and condition check with what, con- 
sidering its fabric, seems to be its relative position among the red polished ware in 
this chamber. Particularly to be considered is the group 71-74, beached high by 
the entrance, together with the small jug and bowl 2 and 3 covered by the drift. 
These latter evidently would not float and so remained where they were set down on 
the slope of the entrance, quite obviously among the very last offerings. Small vases 
are fairly often found, like these, just inside the door. They may point to a final 
ceremonial closing of the chamber, perhaps after the last death in a family, or when 
a new tomb was to be used. It is possible that they post-date all the burials in the 
chamber. What should be observed here is that the late offerings enumerated are not 
to be considered contemporary with the Minoan vase 16. 

Other late gifts cleared under the entrance drift were the pins 6-9 * and the neck- 


1 The bench is partly visible to the right in fig. 14. Note that its outer line in fig. 16 did not appear 
in the original measured tomb plan, but is dependent on a sketch. Its drawn-out east end is probably 
incorrect. 

* Specific evidence for flooding in this cave is not only the mud coating and the pots beached at the 
entrance but also the fact that the neck of one of these pots was found on the other side of the cave 
from the body (1 and 62), and that 13 seems to have been part of the same vessel as 119 (see p. 37). 

’ For pins offered in a group, separate from the person of the deceased, cf. SCE. i, L 313B.11, 
315A.55. 
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lace (?) 30 with them, since these rested on earth which contained sherds, also prob- 

ably the whorl 4, which lay by itself on the slope. Finally, the blade 5 had been 

driven obliquely 0.13 m. or 0.14 m. into the rock and then bent down. No proper 

weapon was found with the man in the east niche, and his may have been saved for 

this use. The gesture which “‘killed”’ it seems also to have been intended to terminate 
intercourse between living and dead in this cave. 

Of the rites which went before, we have ambiguous traces. The animal bones were 

not in anatomical order and are apparently the remains of food offerings, if not of 

funeral banquets. Many of the bowls con- 

tained small bones which suggest portions 

of soup or stew; one of these was neatly 

covered by a larger bowl inverted over it 

(fig. 17). Among the pottery contents of 

the tomb were several of those vessels, 

comparatively rare in Cypriote tombs, 

which consist of clusters of small bowls, 

etc., with a common handle or base; as 

these are not suitable for the storing or 

serving of food or drink, it has been as- 

Fic. 17.—6A.60. BonEs As thet they wete Sor 

Founp, witn 52, Ir like the kernoi of the classical period. 

Possibly some were multiple lamps.! As 


will have been noticed, the remains were insufficient to tell definitely how the bodies 
had been laid out, but they afford some evidence on dress. In one of the tombs cleared 


1 On classical kernoi, see H. A. Thompson, ‘“‘Two Centuries of Hellenistic Pottery”, Hesperia iii, 
1934, pp. 447 ff., with bibliography. Xanthoudides borrows the term for Cretan vessels of the Bronze 
Age in an interesting and convincing article: ‘Cretan Kernoi,”’ BSA. xii, pp. 9 ff.; see Nilsson, Minoan- 
Mycenaean Religion, pp. 109-119. Although the term is now rather generally used in publications of 
Bronze Age material, the notion that all these objects were for ‘‘first fruits” is to be questioned. 
Frankfort (i, p. 65; ii, p. 103, n. 1) states that multiple vessels are Asiatic in origin, and in Asia were used 
for cosmetics, paint having actually been found in them; thus they would correspond to the Egyptian 
palettes. Edgar (Phylakopi, p. 102) suggests that the Melian type, of which the “cups” are elongated 
and greatly multiplied, may have been for cut flowers; in Phylakopi they are found in the houses as 
well as in the tombs. Myres is content to point out that those found in Cyprus suggest a modern table 
use (Handbook, p. 16, on 54-56, “‘cruets”’). Lamps on the other hand would answer both a ritualistic 
and a practical need, particularly in these dark caves, where the excavator must work constantly by 
artificial light. According to Myres (op. cit., p. 365), no proper lamps are known in Cyprus until a much 
later period than that of our tomb and he supposes that the earlier inhabitants used either torches 
(which would surely be smoky in very confined places) or a floating wick in a saucer. A multiplicity of 
small saucers attached together would give a concentrated light for a short period. Where the multiplied 
vase is of a more or less closed type (cf. 13 and 119, or the central item on 17), a wick could perhaps 
have been held in place at the bottle mouth, or possibly a rigid wick (rush, or something of the sort) 
was used. In confirmation of the hypothesis favoring lamps for at least the saucer type of multiple 
vessel, the interior polished surfaces of the cups on 17, 42, and 98 and 102 are all much damaged and in 
some cases blistered and slightly blackened. As for the large number of tombs in which no such vessels 
are found, one must suppose that the humbler families managed with less brilliant ceremonies. 

It may here be suggested, with reference to 6B.8 and others discussed in n. 1, p. 15, above, that thelittle 
spouted bowls were the common lamps of their period of vogue. Blackness at the spout has not been 
recorded on any Cypriote example, to my knowledge, but in the Messara the bowls with trough spout 
and vertical handle (mentioned in n. 1, p. 15, with Cypriote parallel) certainly were used as lamps: see 
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by the Swedish excavators, a spindle whorl was found on “‘a small heap of black car- 
bonized matter, possibly the remains of a quantity of wool.’ ! Similar deposits 
mingled with the bones in the west niche and the south enclosure suggest that the 
girl and woman in them wore woollen garments. None of this black is recorded in the 
east niche, or with the bones below the west niche. Not to hang too much on an argu- 
ment ex silentio or even on negative evidence, contemporary representations seem 
to indicate that the reason pins are not found with skeletons of men is that there 
was nothing to pin. I refer to the terracotta groups which include both men and 
women engaged in various activities, such as the Vounous models,’ or the plastic 
additions to the great vase at Sevres.’ In these the women wear skirts and the men 
appear to be naked. The pins of our woman below the west niche may have fastened 
a comparatively perishable garment. Here perhaps was a class or even a race dis- 
tinction, in the not impossible case that she was a foreign captive or castaway. Hot 
weather alone does not persuade the modern Cypriote to lay off wool. 

These are merely details of the mise-en-scéne. A guess at what some, at least, of the 
ritual signified to those who took part in it is justified on the basis of contemporary 
evidence from the nearby site of Vounous and eventually from the more articulate 
Egyptians. The clay models found in the Vounous tombs, simple counterparts of the 
elaborate wooden models of everyday life from contemporary Egyptian tombs, show 
the practical significance of cattle in the life of the Cypriote of this period. The use 
at Vounous of the boukranion as a plastic decorative motif, the pairs of terracotta 
horns, found in one case, at least, next to the head of a human skeleton, and the 
entire skeleton of a bull “sacrificed in the tomb,” imply a magical or religious sig- 
nificance attached to the animal, comparable to that felt by the Egyptians from very 
early times. One of the pairs of terracotta horns comes from the same tomb (Dikaios’ 
9), as the only parallel I have seen for the “altar table”’ (pl. I, 17) in 6A. In view of 
these associations, and considering the magnificence of the chamber, which for its 
period in Cyprus is very rich indeed, it seems not far-fetched to note on the banquet- 
remains of cattle-bones in 6A, that “in the Pyramid texts there is a description of the 
dead king eating the gods in heaven.” 4 


Xanthoudides’ text, VT., pp. 14 and 97. This shape is not that of the typical Minoan lamp, which has 
a stick handle opposite the trough: VT., pl. XXX VII, 5091-3 (clay); Seager, Explorations in the Island 
of Mochlos, Boston, 1912, pl. IX, XII. a (stone); PM. ii, p. 636, fig. 401 (bronze). Xanthoudides (VT., 
p. 52) suggests the study of possible Egyptian prototypes to explain the variations, since “‘it is argued 
that the use of the lamp came to Crete from Egypt.” 

The Cypriote lamp, which Myres brings in during “the Period of Oriental Influences,” is the familiar 
pinched-rim saucer. The Swedish excavations seem to have confirmed his dating fairly well: the lamps 
appear in their Cypro-Geometric III and Cypro-Archaic I groups, while the one or two examples from 
Enkomi may have come over from Palestine. 

1 SCE. i, p. 42 (L 302C.41). 

2 Published by Dikaios: JLN. Dec. 5, 1931, p. 891; Syria, 1932, pp. 345 ff. Comment by Sir Arthur 
Evans, PM. iv, 1, p. 166, n. 2. 3 CV A. Sévres, pl. 8. 

4 Sir Robert Mond and Oliver H. Myres, The Buccheum i, London, 1934, p. 5. Here is an account of 
the earlier worship of Apis, who, as is stated, p. 7, “was incarnate from a very early date, possibly pre- 
dynastic, and was ceremonially eaten, probably by the king, at least until the Nineteenth Dynasty.” 
I have not been able to consult a recent work to which Mrs. Dohan kindly referred me: Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte der Stierkulte in Aegypten, by Everhard Otto. For the Vounous material, see the article in 
Syria cited in note 2. For Egyptian models of everyday life, see for instance the splendid set from the 
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The objects found in Tomb 6A are described and discussed in the following pages. 
The descriptive small print enumerates any unillustrated fragments. Aside from that, 
it is meant only to supplement the pictures, as some substitute for actual handling 
of the objects. It refers to no parallels except those needed to reconstruct frag- 
mentary items. Under each division of the catalogue there is some commentary (in 
regular print). At the end is a general comment. 


CATALOGUE 

The objects retain the numbers by which they are identified on the tomb plan 
(figure 16); this sometimes results in double numbers, such as 109 and 112, when 
parts of the same vase were scattered in the tomb. The following items do not appear 
on the plan: bis and ter numbers, given to fragments of separate pots found gathered 
up for instance in the same parcels with the pieces of 14; 131 and 132, for the finding- 
place of which see n. 2, p. 20; 133-140, from sherds. Additional fragmentary items 
present in these sherds are noted under the various classes of pottery. The sherd 
case references have the following significance as to finding-place: Case I, sherds 
from the east niche (from this lot, 140); Case II, from “front and to west”; Case 
IIIa, unlabelled, but contained part of 135; Case IIIb, unlabelled, but contained 
fragments from 16, 98 and 102, 133, 134, and 138; Case IV, from south-east section; 
Case Va, from center rear (from this lot, fragments of 133 and 135); Case Vb, from 
center of tomb (contained parts of 134, 136, and 137). The labelled lots probably 
derive from the preliminary clearing (see above, p. 17), the others from a final 
general clean-up. 

For the plates, the pottery has been reduced to approximately one-fifth actual 
size, the small finds to one half, except that the gold and silver objects are given at 
a larger scale, because they are personal ornaments of uncertain restoration or use. In 
the catalogue, restorations are not listed unless they are dubious or otherwise possibly 
misleading. The finds from 6A are in Philadelphia (cf. note 2, p.10) with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 2, 13, and 105, missing; 16, 24, 25, 27, 109, 112, and 132, re- 
tained by the Cyprus Museum; 59 (save some unillustrated fragments of the body), 
91, 101, 104, 107, 108, 110, 111, 133-140, and the rest of the sherds with which they 
were found, provisionally shipped to Cincinnati. 


IMPpoRTED CRETAN VASE 


16. (figs. 1 and 18 and pl. I) Clay fine and well baked, a yellow buff (pink at the core), which 
shades to a deep yellow toward the bottom of the pot, so that in a photograph the under side 
appears as dark as the painted zone surrounding it. I have not been able to distinguish a slip. 
Paint reddish brown, very slightly lustrous, in the shoulder pattern and covering the outside lower 


Eleventh-Dynasty tomb of Mehenkwetre (BMMA. December, 1920, pp. 12-32). The stalled cattle 
in fig. 11 of the latter make an interesting comparison with those in Dikaios’ pls. LXX and LXXI. 
Note that Dikaios’ figures include two teams of cattle with ploughs (pl. LX. XII, 1-2). 

It must be observed that the bones in 6A have not been actually examined by an expert. At the 
time of excavation we accepted the identification of them (as those of cattle) made by our peasant 
workmen. Mr. Nils-Gustaf Gejvall, of the Natural History Museum in Stockholm, has been good 
enough to do what could be done with plan and photographs. While recognizing cattle, he is inclined to 
think there may have been parts of some other beasts as well. 
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part of the vase, running over a little on the resting surface. Shoulder motif evidently repeated four 
times between the handles on the back. Its lines regularly cross above, forming a lozenge of lattice work, 
but are separate below, and do not make a continuous zigzag. Interior unpainted except for the rim. 
Handles roughly grooved and painted with converging lengthwise stripes. Note for the shape that a 
patch of shoulder at the center back is restored, and makes the rim turn out a little too sharply in 
the profile pictures; a fragment recovered from Case III fills out much of the missing part and permits 
the restoration of the painted pattern across the back. The spout shows longitudinal paring, and the 
rest of the exterior, save the resting surface, has been smoothed to something of a gloss. The interior, 
left rough, bears marks which are in general horizontal, but irregular and interrupted. We have been 
unable to identify the characteristic tournette traces on the bottom of the vase (cf. BSA. xxx, 1900, p. 
69), but this appears to have been shaved flat rather roughly. I am grateful to Mr. J. D. S. Pendlebury 
for calling my attention to the significance of such marks and to Miss J. du Plat Taylor of the Cyprus 
Museum for looking for them in my absence from Cyprus. 


Fic. 18.—6A.16 Canp1A Museum 2744 (Asove, LEFT) 


The jar with bridge spout and horizontal handles at the sides occurs in Crete 
from the Early Minoan through the Late Minoan periods and is particularly com- 
mon in the light-on-dark Middle Minoan ware. A fairly close parallel for the shape of 
16 is Candia Museum 2744,' shown with it in fig. 18. In detail of shape and in pro- 
portions the best parallel I have seen, however, is a vase from the Knossos Kouloura 
House no. 3, of which the photograph in BSA. xxx or PM. IV ? may be set beside 
our figure 1. This vase was part of a deposit which formed “practically a complete 
corpus of MM Ia pottery” and included fragments of many jars of the same kind. 

1 First published JHS. xxvi, 1906, pl. X, 6, as Dr. S. Marinatos and Mr. R. W. Hutchinson have been 


good enough to inform me; there called MM I. 
2 BSA. xxx, pl. XII, a, 18; PM. iv, i, p. 84, fig. 53, no. 7. 
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An earlier example, in stone, was found at Mochlos ! in the tomb which contained 
the steatite dog. The later development of the type is sketched by Nils Aberg: 2 
he notes that beginning at least with MM IIIb the bases of these jars acquire an ele- 
gant slenderness and usually a ring foot, while the body tends to grow taller, this 
process being part of a general tendency among vase-forms of the period. A com- 
parison of some of the late examples with the ancestral Mochlos jar makes one look 
for a second strain, and this seems to be found in the Early Minoan “‘teapot”’ side- 
spout vases, which supply the foot, the smaller mouth, the collar, and the round- 
shouldered profile.* 16 falls in the latest stage of derivation in a direct line from the 
Mochlos form. During the interval of time which separates the two, adding height to 
this type and softening somewhat its angularity, the side-spouts of the “teapots” 
show a process of modification, the end of which is a bridge spout.‘ Candia Museum 
8876 ® may be called an early hybrid. It comes from one of the house floors below 
the Koulouras, as does the parallel for 16, cited above. In the same deposit, the 
sherds from bridge-spouted jars were partly from the angular, partly from the round- 
shouldered variety. It is the latter which appears in the Kamares ware of the suc- 
ceeding period, of which an example * was found in a tomb at Abydos, generally 
dated to the Twelfth Dynasty. It should be added that in its Middle and particu- 
larly in its Late Bronze Age manifestations, the type is not limited to Crete, but is 
found throughout the Aegean world, recent publications including examples from 
Athens,’ Troy,’ and the Argive Heraion.* But it is a Minoan creation, the more 
characteristic in that the original elements were apparently both foreign.'° 

The Mochlos jar is of stone, and I know of no painted examples of its type earlier 


than 16. The elements of its ornamentation may all be found in the Kouloura Houses 
deposit: the dark on light scheme, the groups of diagonal lines, the covering of half 
the body with a brown wash. But the precise form of the shoulder ornament is more 
closely paralleled in a sherd of Mackenzie’s than in any of the Pendleburys’ illus- 
trations." The motif, simple enough, is apparently rare. It appears in Crete in EMI,” 


1 Seager, Mochlos, Tomb I, j, illustrated in fig. 4 and in pl. I (color). See also PM. i, p. 93; Evans says 
that the contents of the tomb “‘seem to belong almost exclusively to the Second Early Minoan Age.” 
The jar I, j has an extra handle at the back, which occurs also on some of the later examples of the type. 

2 Op. cit. (cf. note 1, p. 15), p. 186. 

3 Cf. PM. i, p. 77, fig. 46, B; p. 109, fig. 76, upper left. 4See PM. i, pp. 108-9. 

5 BSA. xxx, pl. XII, b, no. 16, and see text p. 64; much better illustrated in Aberg, op. cit., p. 174, 
fig. 323. Aberg (p. 254 and note 1) refers to another transitional example. 

* PM. i, Supp. pl. IV shows a group of objects from the tomb, including this vase. 

1 AJA. xiii, 1988, p. 5, fig. 4. 8 AJA. xli, 1937, p. 583, fig. 21. 

® Prosymna, fig. 187, no. 374 from Tomb XXV, and others. A notable and comparatively early 
example from Mycenae itself is the large grey (Minyan?) jar from the 6th Shaft Grave. See Karo, 
Schachtgrdber von Mykenai, Munich, 1930, pl. CLX XIV, 949 (text p. 255). 

10 For the Mochlos jar type, see Evans, The Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos, London, 1906, p. 149 (on 
an alabaster example, to which he gives an Egyptian derivation). Aberg (cf. op. cit., p. 254) seems in- 
clined to derive the type from Asia Minor. On the travels of the “teapot,” see recently M. Money- 
Coutts in Berytus iii, 1936, p. 135. 

1 JHS. xxvi, 1906, pl. VII, 1, in light on dark. The sherd is apparently from the shoulder of a vase 
like 16. In a recent letter (29/7/38) Mr. Pendlebury cites a sherd with a similar pattern in dark on light 
from the Kouloura Houses, “House below Central Kouloura, General floor deposit,” Box B. IT. 2 in 
the Stratigraphical Museum at Knossos. 

2 PM. i, p. 62, fig. 25, an open-mouthed jug. 
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but seems to be at home in northern Anatolia.! The best parallel I have myself seen 
for its use as on 16, dark-on-light also, is the shoulder decoration of a very frag- 
mentary vase of angular profile from Hagios Kosmas near Phaleron, now in the 
National Museum, Athens.? A phrase of Mackenzie’s, in his characterization of the 
Middle Minoan pottery at Knossos, is well illustrated by the step between the deco- 
ration of 16 and that of Candia Museum 2744 (see fig. 18): “the kind of process of 
disintegration by which the stiff geometric or quasigeometric motives of an earlier 
age were rendered fluent.” * 

16 is evidently very close to the line between EM III and MM I. Mr. Pendlebury’s 
opinion, based on photographs of the vase, places it “certainly MM Ia (i.e. Knossian 
fabric contemporary with the end of EM III elsewhere).”’ ‘ 


Potrery 

The broad fabric divisions under which the native pottery is here sorted (*‘ White 
Painted,” etc.) were taken over by Gjerstad from Myres, except for the class 
“Coarse Ware,” which I have ventured to add (see p. 43). Gjerstad’s analyses of 
these wares, and his outline of their development and sequence,’ are naturally the 
background not only of any general comments in the following pages but also of the 
descriptive notes. I have not, however, labelled individual pots according to the sub- 
divisions in his system. It is evident in SCE. Volume I that this system is being re- 
vised and further subdivided as a result of the final study of the Swedish scholars’ 
own excavation material, and that in their Volume IV the classification of the earlier 
Bronze Age pottery (which does rather resist regimentation) will be both more 


precise and more comprehensive than the data have hitherto permitted. So, jn 
general, I have attempted not to pigeonhole, but to add to the data, with photo- 
graphs plus notes on such pertinent variables as the color and gloss * of the surface, 
and, when the section is visible at a break, whether the firing has been effective in 
producing a red color right through the pot wall. 


1 Compare BSA. xviii, p. 91, fig. 8, b, from Yortan. The author, H. A. Ormerod, sees the continuous 
zigzag bands as derived from such pendent ornaments. Here may be mentioned a sort of parallel for 16 
from the Pyrgos group discussed above, p. 15, n. 1. Xanthoudides, op. cit., fig. 5, no. 6, is “side-spouted”’ 
(teapot type) instead of bridge spouted like 16, its handles are vertical, and it stands on three legs, 
but the lower part of the body, below an angle, is painted with brown glaze, the upper part has brown 
glaze pattern on a light slip, and the pattern is a multiple zigzag with lines crossing at the angles. Aberg 
(op. cit., p. 245) uses the combination of light slip and glaze covering to connect the Pyrgos group with 
the islands (a Naxos sauce boat) and the Hittites (Frankfort ii, pl. XII, 1, 6). The Pyrgos example 
thus associated, combined with the Yortan ornamental motif, suggests a wholly northern derivation 
for the decoration of 16, without however implying that the vase itself is anything but Minoan. 

2 The vase is not mentioned in Dr. Mylonas’s preliminary report, AJA. xxxviii, 1934, pp. 258-279. 
It is exhibited in the small room containing Thessalian and other early pottery, on a shelf to the right 
as one enters from the Mycenaean room. The paint is a purplish matt brown, the ground a cool pale 
buff. There may have been a stemmed foot. 

3 JHS. xxvi, 1906, p. 251. 4 Letter of 16/6/37, confirmed 29/7/38. 

5 Studies (cf. n. 2, p. 11 above); Cypriote Pottery, in the Classification des Céramiques Antiques, of the 
Union Académique Internationale, Macon, 1932. 

6 With matt surfaces at this period, one must of course consider whether they are the original finish, 
since the buried side of an otherwise lustrous pot is likely to be without gloss. There is a marked differ- 
ence, for instance, between the two sides of 33 in this group. Cf. Frankfort, Studies i, p. '7, with refer- 
ences. 
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On the firing, the expression “partly grey” (e.g. in the description of 10, p. 32) 
means that the pot wall is grey toward the interior of the pot, if it is a jug, or at the 
core of the wall, if it is a jar or bow]; the interiors of the latter were, of course, more 
accessible to heat or oxidizing currents than those of the narrow-necked jugs in this 
tomb. Regulated firing for decorative purposes is recognized in the black-topped 


Fic. 19.—LapirHos 1931, 134.2, To SHow 
‘ADDED Banp oF Paint,” Firinc Errect 


99 Fic. 20.—Errects oF BLEACHING”’’ ON UNDER S1IDEs oF BowLs 52 


bowls (black inside and on top outside) such as were made also in Egypt, Crete and 
Anatolia. On the Cypriote bowls the black fades into a light brown, which, in turn, 
fades into red, or, less commonly, is mottled with red, as in 56 of this group. The 
lower margin of the black, which usually makes a tilted or otherwise irregular rim 
band, is sometimes followed by a parallel clouding in the light brown area, in color 
grey or purplish, with a matt surface (see fig. 19). The effect can be decidedly sug- 
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gestive of an added band of opaque purple paint. No striking example was found in 
Tomb 6, but the clouding is fairly distinct (though unfortunately not in the photo- 
graphs) on 51 and 60 and can be detected also in 21, 41, 86, and 114. Similar effects 
are more elaborately controlled in the Minoan Vasiliki ware. There is the pos- 
sibility that a Cypriote potter had ambitions in the same direction. In describing the 
Vasiliki technique, Frankfort says in part: “‘. . . it is clear that the potters used a 
monochrome paint medium and that the mottling is produced by the fire itself. 
Each mottled space shows a dead yellow centre; there the glowing centre of a little 
piece of coal actually touched the pot, or was at least extremely near the surface. 
. . . The only regularity in the mottling consists in the fact that frequently three or 
four centres of mottling are spread, more or less at equal distances on the pot surface; 
this regularity derives, of course, from the initial disposition of the fuel round the 
vessel by the potter.” ! Fig. 20 shows a few of the more striking examples of a 
phenomenon (referred to for convenience in the catalogue as “bleaching’’) to be 
observed on many pieces of red polished ware in Tomb 6. This consists of yellowish 
spots, streaks, etc., over which the polish of the surface is continuous if the slip has 
not all peeled. The edges of the ““bleached” area may be very sharp and the change 
in color affects the clay beneath as well as the slip. The shade and purity of the yel- 
lowish color vary a good deal: compare the brightness of the spots on 52 and 99. 
Their character and their position on the pot show that most of these bits of dis- 
coloration are accidental.2 They may have come about in the kiln if this consisted 
of “‘a mixed heap of pots and fuel,” as in Frankfort’s hypothesis.* That somebody 
noticed cause and effect and played with them is suggested by the moon-spots on 99 
and perhaps by the streaks on 136; there is a similar row of streaks on the unillus- 
trated shoulder fragment of the jug 110. Further experimentation is perhaps indi- 
cated by the freak coloring of the small incised jug 43 and of the “white polished 
ware” mentioned by Miss du Plat Taylor in her comment on the pottery at Vou- 
nous;‘ spotted examples were also found at Vounous. 

General notes: the vases are round-bottomed unless otherwise specified, the most 
distinct exceptions being the large bow] 11 and the small incised jar 117. No interiors 
are slipped save those of bowls and the rims of jars. This “slip,” which forms the 
visible surface of the red polished ware and of parts of the white painted ware, looks 
sometimes as if it had been applied with a brush. 

1 Studies ii, pp. 90-91, and note 1. Frankfort’s explanation departs somewhat from earlier conclu- 
sions about Vasiliki ware (cf. Blegen, Korakou, Boston, 1921, p. 7, note 1). It seems to be based on a 


new technical study, by Franchet in the Revue Anthropologique 1922, pp. 100 ff. See Studies ii, p. 64, and 
note 1. 


2 The discoloration has been noted on the white painted bow] 138, the red incised bowl 89, the black- 
topped bowls 51, 52, 99, 136, the large jug 110 and fragments of others in the sherds, the small incised 
jugs 43, 87, 88 (a double patch on the handle, like two pieces of puffed rice tangent), the great one- 
handled 36, the multiple vessels 17, 42, and 98 and 102. The list is probably incomplete for 6A, and 
the phenomenon is to be observed on pots from other tombs of ours as well. 

3 Studies i, p. 9; li, p. 63. 

4 Proceedings of the First International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences (1932), 
Oxford, 1934, p. 185. 
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I. WHITE PAINTED WARE 


Bowls with spout —parts of composite vessel? (pl. I and fig. 21, 50 and 138) Unfortunately it has 
not been possible to look at these two very fragmentary bowls side by side, or to re-examine 138, 
about which my record is incomplete. In size and decoration, however, and in the traces of a broken 
projection at the bottom, they are so alike that it seems a good guess that they once formed part of 
the same vessel, perhaps something of the same sort as Gjerstad, Studies, p. 115, the item in the upper 
right corner. Most of the spout of 50 is restored, the end being wholly imaginary, but it was a tubular 
spout from below the rim of the bowl, the complete ring of which is preserved. Restoration includes 
the under part of the spout and a section of the bowl continuous from the spout to a little past the 
center, where it ends against the edge of a projection. No spout or lug is preserved on 138, only the 
start of one of these at the edge of a fragment. The bowls have a polished red slip inside, largely 
“‘bleached” in the case of 138 (see p. 29). The paint lines of the outside pattern are also slightly glossy, 
laid on a buff clay ground (notes from 50). The pattern, much gone, seems in each bowl to consist of a 
wavy line forming a series of deep waves radiating from the center, with short vertical pieces of wavy 
line in the open spaces; above is a band at the rim, and below, wavy and straight lines surrounding 
the broken-off stem (?). The lug 139 seemed to come from a white painted vase, and may possibly 
have belonged to this combination. 

Bowl with wishbone handle (pl. I and fig. 22, 3) Clay warm buff, with pitted surface, smoothed partly 
by paring. Paint dark brown to reddish, thick, without luster now, at any rate. The ornament on the 
outside below the rim band is like that of the interior (see fig. 22), save that the central motif is omitted: 
the straight lines cross in the center and the wavy lines stop at the straight lines. Opposite the handle 
the rim, especially inside, is greyed, perhaps by burning. 

Jug (pl. I, 73) Fabric like that of 3, except that the paint shows the remains of luster, and the 
warm color is all concentrated in a sort of red bruise on one side, made in the firing. The neck to be 
restored with a round mouth probably; compare SCE. i, pl. CV, 6, or Gjerstad, Studies, p. 157, jug 3, 
for the set of the handle with round necks. Handle rectangular in section. Bottom flattened, off-center, 
but so that the jug will stand unsupported. On the front and on the back a vertical, broad, latticed 
band, the back one rising over the base of the handle. On the bottom four lines cross four within a 
circle surrounded by a wavy line and then two straight ones (at the bottom in the photograph). The 
outside of the handle is painted with groups of oblique lines in alternate directions (broken multiple 
zigzag) between stripes along the edges. 


3 and 73 belong to the established Cypriote White Painted ware and may probably 
be classed with the earlier variety of Gjerstad’s White Painted III.' 50 and 138 must 
be placed with an earlier, more transitional group. They might be described as a 
composite ware, on an analogy with SCE. pl. CTX, 10 and 11; note that in both cases 
the more old-fashioned decoration is on the inside of the bowl, whether or not to 
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comfort the appetite. I do not know of another example of the “deep wave” pattern 
except on a bowl from Leukas, where it is neatly incised on the interior.? For a mul- 
tiple vessel composed of spouted bowls, compare Frankfort, Studies ii, pl. V, 2 
(Syros or Naxos), though there the spouts are troughs.’ Frankfort discusses the 
foreign relations of Gjerstad’s various White Painted classes; ‘ see also the comment 
on 6 B.8 (p. 15, fig. 9 and note 1 above). 

1 Compare 3 with SCE. L 313B.23 (illustra pl. XX VI) or L 316.162 (illustrated pl. XXXI, pl. 
CVI, pl. CVI). 

2 AM. lix, 1934, pl. XIII. See pp. 182-188. The bowl is apparently to be dated to the end of the 
third or the beginning of the second millennium. 

* On the possible uses of an object of this sort, see n. 1, p. 22. A spouted bow] would certainly make a 


better lamp than a plain one. The greying of bowl 3 may have resulted from its use as a lamp or censer. 
4 Studies ii, pp. 80-83. 


Fic. 21.— PATTERN ON 50 


Fic. 22.— PatntEep PATTERN ON INTERIOR OF 3 


Fic. 25.— SHOULDER OF 126 


Fic. 23.— CENTRAL DEPRESSION ON 47, ACTUAL SIZE 


Fic. 26.— or 44 Fic. or Lapitruos 1931, 
29 C, 22, Cyprus 
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Il. RED POLISHED WARE 


Plain red bowls (pl. I, upper left corner). To the illustrated 121, add 130 and 130 bis in rotted 
fragments. The clay is reddish buff, 130 and 130 bis showing a grey core with dark flecks. 130 and 130 
bis have a lustrous slip, 121 a matt one, save for a scribbling of polish strokes on the interior. No string 
hole or projection is preserved on either. 

Plain black-topped bowls (pl. II, top half, 99-137 inclusive). To those illustrated, add 54 (in many 
fragments) plus possibly two or three more indicated by the sherds. On the fabric, see p. 28. When 
sufficiently preserved, all from this tomb show a horizontal string hole pierced through a rounded 
projection at or slightly below the rim. The rim is sometimes slightly rilled on the outside (see 22). 51, 
52, 99, and 136 have “‘bleached” spots on the bottom; see pp. 28-29. Potter’s marks incised near the 
string hole appear on the following: 53, 56, 60, 85, 96, 137; see pp. 40-43. Adhering to the bottom of 21 
are traces of something stringy or fibrous. The interior surfaces of 60 and 97 are much eaten away, 
except for a narrow band at the rim; the contents of 60, as found, are shown in fig. 17 and there are 
still traces of a deposit inside the vase. A damaged zone near the rim on the interior of 99 suggests that 
its contents were not chemically all of the same character. Perhaps it held milk or soup, of which the 
fatty part rose to the surface. 

Incised black-topped bowls (pl. II, 4th to 6th rows, 133-61b inclusive; also fig. 24). To those illus- 
trated, add one with rim band “herringbone and a half,” like that on the incised red bowl 89 (see fig. 
24), but more delicate, and diagonal groups of lines below, as on 115 (pieces in sherd case II). The 
string hole is similar to those found on the plain black-topped bowls, except that in 47 the restoration 
is not certain. 47 and 61a have potter’s marks; see pp. 40-43. 47 has also, on the center bottom, a small 
depression, apparently caused by using the tip of a finger as one compass-leg to produce the encircling 
lines (see fig. 23). The patterns are clear in the photographs, except perhaps for 113, which is rather 
dim, and 92. The large motif on the latter is a group of three connected squares, built up of horizontal 
lines, the first square being above the third and the second out to the left; this is drawn three times. The 
decoration of 113 is as follows: lines round the rim interrupted by five bands from the rim toward the 
center, composed of four (in one case three) parallel lines, flanked on either side by herringbone, the 
points of which are downward except in one case; as filling ornament, groups of parallel lines and 
pieces of multiple zigzag, both horizontal; careless poor work. 

Incised red bowls (pl. II, lower left, including 20, 89, 93, and 135; also fig. 24). To those illustrated, 
add one with a rather coarsely executed herringbone at the rim (pieces in the sherds from Case IV). 93 
has the lower part of a string hole projection preserved. Note that the others do not have the string 
hole projection regularly found on the black topped bowls: 137 had broadish vertical projections from 
the rim, of which two (?) are visible in pl. I. 89 is extensively “‘bleached”’ (see pp. 28-29). It also has a 
small depression on the center bottom. Notes on pattern: over the lug in 20 are three short oblique 
strokes, a plain line between two dotted. 

Large deep spouted bowl (pl. II, lower right, 11). The restoration affects the shape only at the base of 
the spout. The pot is covered with a thick red slip, polished all over the outside, including the flat 
bottom (0.095m. across); the inside is polished only on the rim. 

Large round-mouthed jugs, plain or with relief ornament (plates III-VI, save 74, the last item on 
pl. VI). To those illustrated, add the numbered items 14, 103, 105, 111, 116, plus one or two others: in 
sherd cases IIIa, IV, and Va are pieces which seem to have belonged to a particularly large jug fired 
red all through, the surface mostly dull and brownish, the neck ornamented with relief line not 
*‘pinched” as on most of these jugs, but variously incised with dots and short strokes; and in Case 
IIIb is ‘tone small neck, cylindrical, swelling in center.’”’ Of the numerous other fragments of jugs 
among the sherds, which must include missing parts of jugs of which only the necks have been identi- 
fied, about half are fired so as to leave little or no grey in the section. The following notes are arranged 
numerically within the category. “P. r. l.’’ means “pinched relief line,” an expression used generally 
in the Swedish publication to describe the ornament easily recognized on our 91 (pl. VI). 

1 and 62. Dull slip rather dark red. The shoulder p.r.l. has larger, rounder, depressed-center bosses 
in the middle front and back than at the sides. ° 


10. Clay fired partly light grey; slip lustrous red to brown. Two p.r.l.s preserved. 
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14. Parcel so labelled contained fragments including parts of three round-mouthed jugs with p.r.1. 
Clay of various firings; slip lustrous. Not illustrated. 

23. Clay fired partly greyish; red slip with high polish. P.r.l. across throat and hanging down either 
side. 

35. Clay reddish brown all through; fairly lustrous red slip. 

49. Matt light brown slip. Of the two p.r.l.s on the neck, one has loose ends hanging at the front, 
the other at the back, while loose ends hang at the back from the lower of the two lines round the 
shoulder, which are joined by five vertical pieces; rows of small finger depressions down top and sides of 
handle. 

58. Clay fired partly greyish; lustrous red slip. On either side of the handle-attachment a raised 
disk, above which is a vertical piece of p.r.1. 

59. Clay fired partly grey; thick polished red slip. Plain relief line at base of neck. Finger-tip im- 
pression on top of handle. More pieces have been found to go with this neck. 

65. Dark red and brown slip, quite lustrous. Handle rectangular in section, with incised zigzag down 
back. Small flat base. Light patch on the shoulder, an original fragment more worn than the rest. Note 
that the back projection of the rim is restoration. 

67. Clay brown all through; slip red to brown with fair luster. P.r.]. on shoulder, as well as neck (to 
be found starting to the right from the lower handle attachment). Finger-impression on the outside of 
the handle at its base. 

77. Brownish red slip without much luster. Pair of p.r.l.s on the shoulder on either side; raised disk 
between them, front and back. 

78. Clay fired largely light grey; lustrous red slip. P.r.l. as on 23. 

84. Clay fired slightly grey at core of handle; remains of lustrous red slip. Broad handle with pair 
of horns and p.r.l.s down outer edges and down center. 

91. Clay fired partly grey; thick polished red slip. 

94. Clay reddish brown all through; red slip with good luster. 5 p.r.l.s. 

101. (No record on fabric). No remains of ornament on neck, but 3 p.r.l.s on shoulder either side 
(and perhaps in front) and a raised disk below the handle. 

103. A piece of neck without either mouth or shoulder end, repaired from 8 pieces. Clay flecked 
with grey at core; slip dull. 2 p.r.l.s preserved, 0.065 m. apart. Not illustrated. 

104. Clay fired partly grey; fine polished light red slip. Broad thin handle, angular in section, 
incised on top with a sort of zigzag, on the back with horizontal lines across the top, on the edge with 
irregular diagonal strokes. Start of a small vertical handle near the base of the neck in front. 

105. Neck with relief line, not found. The label for this was apparently transferred in the tomb to 
the small incised amphora now called 105 bis, while the jug neck (which appears on the plan drawn in 
the tomb) must have gone in with the final collection of sherds. 

106. Clay reddish brown all through; red slip, fair luster. 

107. Clay reddish buff all through. P.r.l. as on 23. 

108. Clay fired largely grey; thick polished light red slip. Upper p.r.l. as on 23. Two ridges on back 
of handle. Shoulder had relief ornament horizontally applied. 

110. Clay brown all through; thick polished red slip. P.r.l. as on 23, and also round the shoulder (2 
lines, the upper stopping at the handle). A joining fragment of the shoulder (not attached in the 
photograph) has a series of “‘bleached” strokes; see pp. 28-29. 

111. Neck, omitted from photograph in Cyprus and not now available. Clay fired partly grey; 
bright red slip with high polish. Three p.r.l.s round neck, of which the two upper were joined by three 
verticals of the same. 

115. Slip mostly light brown, almost creamy, mottled with red and greyish, lustrous in places. 
Flattened base. 

116. Fragments of body only. Clay fired partly grey; lustrous slip. Somewhat pointed, roughly flat- 
tened base. P.r.] on shoulder. Not illustrated. 

124. Clay fired partly light grey; slip mottled red and tan with fair luster. The relief lines on the 
neck pinched, then snaky, then plain; two raised disks either side of the handle and a snaky line down 
its back; down from the lug a short pinched line with a disk at the end; a disk on the shoulder on 
either side. 
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126. Clay fired partly light grey; thick polished red slip. P.r.l. as on 23. Fragments in Philadelphia 
which apparently come from the same pot as the neck on pl. III (photographed in Cyprus) include 
most of the shoulder with p.r.l. (see fig. 25, p. 31) and a pointed flattened base. 

Large round-mouthed jug with simple incised ornament (pl. VI, '74). Fairly lustrous brown slip mottled 
with matt grey. Rounded bottom. Groups of three dots at the angles of single vertical zigzags front 
and back, at the ends of which are single dots. A deep finger-impression on the outside of the handle 
at each attachment. 

Large jugs having cups on the shoulder (pl. VII). These have the worn remains of a good red-polished 
slip, and on breaks the clay shows fired part'y grey. The cups do not connect with the interior. 

37. Pointed, slightly flattened base. P.r.l. (see p. 32) at the top of the neck, another curving across 
the throat and upwards at the sides ending almost above the handle. 

75 and 76. Among restored parts, the neck of the front cup. No incision over the lower part; neck, 
groups of encircling lines, the second group strung with pairs of multiple semicircles (careless version 
of the body ornament of 43 and 64 on pl. [Xa), and horizontal groups of short lines (some dotted); 
similar motifs on the left and front cups, while the right has a broken zigzag band below the rim; on 
the back of the handle, pairs of horizontal lines alternating with rows of three dots (depressions with 
deeper piercing in the center); round the top and round the lower part of the body, four multiple 
circles each, all connected by groups of parallel straight lines or (upper circles) by broken double 
zigzag between parallel lines; spaces filled by groups of short parallel straight lines. 

109 and 112. Each of the cups has a horizontal string hole. The bottom of the jug is somewhat 
flattened over a broad area. 

Open-spouted jugs (pl. VIII, save 36). See also 109 and 112 just described, and pl. IC (fragments of 
composite vessels), and add to those illustrated an item from sherd case I: small open-spouted neck 
and shoulder, of clay slightly greyish at the core, with the remains of a red matt slip. 

18. Red slip, mottled with much tan, nearly matt. On the neck, three vertical rows of diagonal 
short strokes, the front one interrupted by a small boss with depressed center, then by the string hole 
at the base of the neck, and terminating in two sunk dots; the double zigzag on the sides is punctuated 
by similar dots. : 

71. Hard clay, fired partly greyish; fairly lustrous brownish slip, mottled with grey with an effect 
of cross hatching. A broken double zigzag incised on the back of the handle. Slightly pointed base. 
What looks like the “‘eye”’ on the Minoan beaked jugs is a photographic illusion. 

80. Brownish red slip, worn, matt. A hatched zigzag band across the throat, a plain hatched band 
round the base of the neck; row of diagonal strokes down the back of the handle. 

95. Rather dark red slip, worn, nearly matt. No impressed dots at the corners of the neck zigzag; on 
the back of the handle, alternately directed groups of diagonals; from the handle and from the string 
hole, pendent vertical rows of short diagonals. 

Small buff jug with high-swung handle to rim (pl. TX, 2; ef. also fig. 15). 2 was not found at the un- 
packing in Philadelphia. In the accession list made in Cyprus it is described as “‘buff jug, cylindrical 
neck, highswung handle, round base.”’ Illustrated from a portion of the tomb plan, enlarged to scale. 

One-handled storage jar (pl. VIII, 36). Clay brown all through (section visible at a hole). Smeary dull 
red slip on a rough surface. : 

Small round-mouthed incised jugs (pl. IXA). To those illustrated, add the fragments 51 bis, found 
inside the bowl 51, comprising a rim and handle fragment, which does not fit on any other numbered 
jug. The sherds, particularly those in Cases II, IIIb, and IV, included a good many fragments of small 
closed pots of incised red-polished ware, but some of these might be used to fill out restored patches on 
the illustrated items, and a fair proportion must be parts of composite vases (see p. 37). Such, prob- 
ably, are four or more open-spouted examples represented in the Case IV lot, which included also, 
however, parts of at least three of the round-mouthed type. The incised patterns on the sherds are 
nearly all represented on jugs in pl. [IX A: groups of parallel straight lines, multiple zigzags, multiple 
circles and paired multiple semicircles. Only the broken multiple zigzag (row of alternately directed 
groups of oblique lines) does not appear among the whole or restored examples. To sum up: the sherds 
indicate an addition to the group on pl. [XA of one ornamental motif and perhaps three or four items. 

The slip when preserved is red, with streaky brown patches, and lustrous, save on 43 where it is 
rather thin and pinkish buff, lustrous only in some particularly pink spots, the color apparently a 
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firing effect (see pp. 28-29). The bottoms of 66 and 87 are roughly flattened, the rest rounded. The body 
pattern of 34 is a series of hatched vertical zigzag bands. Multiple circles or paired semicircles regularly 
go round the body in threes, save that there are four on the squat 64. Incision on lugs: See fig. 26, p. 31, 
for the front of 44’s, the back of which has five horizontal lines; 64, horizontal lines on front only; 66, 
groups of plain and broken horizontal lines on front, back not preserved; 72, four vertical rows of 
short horizontal strokes separated by three vertical lines, all in a frame, on front only. 

Small jars with elaborate incision (pl. IXB, 33, 105 bis). Lustrous red slip, brown in patches on 33; 
clay of 105 bis fired slightly greyish at the core. Note that the base of the neck is contracted in both. 
The handle of 33, front and back, is decorated like the body with connected hatched lozenges, the back 
of the handle with its chain of lozenges being continued to the base of the neck by relief lines. The 
handle of 105 bis is narrow and rectangular in section; it is decorated with groups of horizontal lines 
alternating on the sides and on the outer edge. 

Small jar with simple incision (pl. IXB, 117). Clay fired with ash grey core; dull slip, mottled lightish 
red and tan. Roughly flattened base ca. 0.035 m. across, a little off center. 

Jar with relief and simple incision (pl. X, 125). There are joining fragments of the shoulder not shown 
in the photograph. Clay fired partly grey; slip red (lustrous) to brown. Back of handles, incised her- 
ring-bone. Neck decoration repeated on shoulder: incised zigzag with dots at angles, pinched relief 
zigzag, depressed-center relief disks. The body is not decorated as low down as the point of greatest 
diameter. 

Jars plain or with relief ornament alone (pl. X, save 125, and pl. XI). The sherds contained fragments 
of jars, but no clear indication of items other than those illustrated. 

38. Clay fired partly grey; worn dull red and tan slip showing polish marks. 

48. Remains of thin red slip with little luster. Two relief disks on the shoulder on either side. 

81. Clay red brown all through. Dull, smeary, mottled red slip on a rather rough surface. 

82. Clay brown all through; slip red to light brown, may have had a fair luster. Disks on the neck 
and shoulder on both sides. 

82 bis. Other fragments which probably belong include a horned handle. Clay fired largely light 
grey; worn slip with high polish. 

127. Restoration affects the line of the body to the right in the photograph. Clay fired partly pale 
greyish; remains of lustrous slip (inside only to ca. 0.02 m. below the top). Handles broad in section; 
rounded bottom. Depressed-center lump on either side of the neck; low pinched relief line at the base 
of the neck, with pairs of pinches separated by intervals. 

140. Many other fragments preserved beside the rim and shoulder piece shown on pl. X. They were 
part of a jar (or possibly a large deep bowl) with wide, straight-flaring rim. Comparatively thin fabric, 
but clay fired partly grey in the thickest places; the shoulder, at least, slipped and polished inside as 
well as outside. Pinched relief line round the center of the rim and at least two on the shoulder. Note 
that in this vase the relief line was applied to a roughly incised groove and in some places the whole 
line has split away from the groove. 

Ritual (2) vessels (pl. IB). See also on the white painted bowls 50 and 138, and on the composite vase 
fragment 90. For the possible significance of these vessels see p. 22, with footnote 1, and below, p. 38. 
The jugs on pl. VII should perhaps be associated with them. 

17. Remains of lustrous red slip; the resting surface is somewhat “bleached” (see pp. 28-29). The 
cups and pot are attached to the table by means of tongues proceeding from them, which were pushed 
through its surface. Under the cups the tongues are trimmed off flat and incision applied to that sur- 
face afterward. Under the pot the tongue is left poking through, like the lower end of a jug-handle (see 
108, 110 on pl. III), the clay of the pierced wall curling back. The pot is hollow nearly to the table. 
Between its two bodies is a round handle of considerable projection, seen in back view in the picture. 
The stand has two air holes (0.006 m. to 0.007 m. in diameter), the one on the other side being a little 
lower down than the one visible. Incision covers all exterior surfaces save that of the handle. It is all 
composed of groups of parallel lines, set vertically, horizontally, or diagonally, designed for the most 
part without much syntax. 

42. Thick lustrous red slip; an irregular “‘bleached”’ patch under the two cups to the right. The two 
suspension (?) surfaces under the top of the upright incline in opposite directions, one down frontward, 
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one down backward. The angle of the cups to the upright is such that any liquid contents would spill 
out if the vessel hung free. The incision on the back of the upright is composed of the same motifs as 
that on the front, with a variation in the arrangement, and there is a band at its base similar to the one 
at the top. The squares built up of horizontal lines continue round the sides and back of the cups; 
across the continuous wavy surface are six long parallel lines. The side edges of the upright have 
groups of diagonals in alternate directions, the top edge parallel plain and dotted lines. 

98 and 102. A chip from the surface of this turned up in sherd Case IIIb. Clay fired grey at core; 
remains of brownish red slip. Part of the under side of the vessel and of the back of the shaft to the 
right are “‘bleached’’; also due to “‘bleaching”’ is the white on the cup to the right in pl. I. The stems of 
the upright come down to below proper resting surface between the front and back cups, ending in 
roughly finished feet. The center under side of the cups is not incised, and in general this object was 
apparently not meant to be looked at from below, as 42 was. 

Parts of composite vases of uncertain reconstruction (pl. IC). 13 was broken in Cyprus and not shipped 
to Philadelphia. In the accession list made in Cyprus it is described as “‘red polished jug (no handle), 
part of composite pot”; note that it is visible in situ in fig. 14 and that in the tomb plan (fig. 16) both 
shape and an incised pattern are indicated, making the object look very much like the fragmentary 119. 
On the latter the body decoration is as follows: a multiple circle on the shoulder on either side and a 
third on the lower part of the body in front, from which horizontal lines start left and right round the 
body; connecting groups of parallel lines; multiple zigzags as fillers. The pattern is not quite usual 
(sparseness of the multiple circles) and if there were two vases so decorated they were probably con- 
nected. 119 has no sign of a handle except that the encircling incised lines on the neck stop in the 
usual way behind where it might be; below this hiatus is a more remarkable one on the body, about a 
third of which was undecorated. Most of the body patch is now restored (edge of plaster visible in pl. 
IC). Here was probably the connecting surface with the missing 13. Together they may have made 
up a vessel something like SCE. I, pl. CII, 4, or CV A. Sévres, pl. 7, 27 or 28, or Studies, p. 115, 3; 
the center bottom of 119 is solid, though chipped. It is curious that the two items were found so far 
apart in the chamber; one can only cite 1 and 62 and guess that 13 may have broken away in a solid 
enough state to have been carried elsewhere when the tomb was flooded. The missing 13 is illustrated 
from a portion of the tomb plan, enlarged to scale. ‘ 

76 bis. Buff clay; peeling slip with fair luster, red to brownish. This appears to be the top of a jug 
with a fancy neck, resembling, for instance, SCE. i, L 314 A.1. 

90. Clay brown all through; remains of red slip with some luster. The neck is open-spouted and there 
is the start of a hollow attachment below. This may have been the same sort of thing as 76 bis, or part 
of a two-storied combination like SCE. i, pl. CII, 5 or 6, or an attachment on a ring vase (cf. SCE. 
i, L 320.129 or the example from Vounous illustrated in Syria 1932, pl. LX XVI, 1) or on the shoulder 
of a large jug (CV A. Sévres, pl. VIII, or Lapithos 1931, 29C.22). Fragments from the sherd cases 
supply other possible parts (see p. 35, on the small incised jugs from the chamber) though nothing 
recognized as part of a ring. 


With the possible exception of the missing 2, the red polished pottery found in 
this tomb falls into Gjerstad’s Red Polished IT and ITI classes, of types which appear 
together in tombs dated by Sjéqvist in the Early Cypriote III period. The bulk of 
our group is made up of types comparable with those found in the Swedish L 302A, 
B, C, L 309A, B, and L 314B, all called EC IIIA. Note that these groups include 
single examples resembling the jug 35 with wider, shorter neck,! a parallel for the 
rarish big one-handled storage jar 36,2 horned bowls, lugged, small incised jugs; 
among decorative motives the “ pawnbroker zigzag”’ (with sets of three sunk dots at 
the angles, as on our 117 and others); * and the uncommon square-cornered hori- 
zontal handle, which appears on 6A. 11 and 33, is applied as an accessory on two 


1 The best is 302A.1. 2 314B.5. Illustrated pl. XCVI as well as pl. XXVIII (tomb group). 
3 309A.16, 309B.9 and 24. 
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jars from L 309B.! The rimless tubular spout, which bristles all through the contents 
of, for instance, the Swedes’ L 319B, dated to the last part of the Early Cypriote 
period, is completely lacking in 6A. Clearly our group as a whole falls early in the 
period. 

Of the Red Polished vases in 6A not paralleled in the EC IITA groups above listed, 
some seem to be unrepeated types and a certain few to be associated with later 
groups. Examples of the first class are 11 and 140, for which I have found no paral- 
lels; and of the second, 2,? the small jug with round base, wide distinct neck, round 
mouth with little or no rim, and lifted vertical handle from mouth to body. The type 
occurs in one of the groups listed,’ but not in the proportions of 2, which are best 
matched in the EC ITIC group L 322E.‘ These jugs reach their chief popularity at a 
distinctly later period, in Red Polished IV, Black Slip II, and Red-on-Black wares, 
occurring freely in the MC III period at Ajios Jakovos, Paleoskoutella and Nito- 
vikla.’ The early example referred to from L 314B is closely enough paralleled by 
some vases from Troy to suggest an origin for the type.® 2 then should be contem- 
porary with the white painted 3 and 73, and the finding places confirm the associa- 
tion. To these may be added 71, open-mouthed jug with knobs on the body, the best 
parallels for which are in EC IIIB and ITIC groups.’ These items are among the late 
offerings referred to on p. 21, which do not date the main group. 

The rather large number of composite vessels of various types (see pl. I and pl. 
VII) might be thought to indicate a late date, which would hold for the general con- 
tents of the tomb, since these objects were found distributed throughout the cave. 
In the Swedish excavations such vessels were usually associated with more developed 
common types than are represented among all but the latest offerings in 6A. The 
best parallels are L 322E.28 (jug with shoulder cups) and L 313B. 37 and 61 (group 
of cups with plank handle, to be compared with 6A. 98 and 102), both from IIIC 
groups. However, the former of these is described as of Red Polished II ware, and 
something resembling the latter in white painted ware occurs in one of the EC ITIA 
groups.® These objects are relatively less common than museum collections would 
suggest, owing to the skimming practised by the illicit digger. They seem to indicate 
distinction, perhaps professional, on the part of the deceased.* A good many were 
found in the cemetery at Vounous, including a parallel for 98 and 102° and the only 
one I know of for the table 17, !! the shape of which is to be compared with Egyptian 
offering tables—an array of small cups, etc., on table tops set on tall tubular per- 
forated pottery stands such as have been found also in Mesopotamia.'” 


1 309B.1, 24. To parallel ours more closely, I have found only Myres, Handbook, p. 15, no. 45. The 
square-cornered horizontal handle is rare enough in Cyprus of the period to have suggested to Dikaios 
a rather esoteric origin, which incidentally would supply us with another connection with Crete: cf. 
Syria 1932, comment on pl. LX XIII, 4 and fig. 1. For 11 and 33, see plates II and IX. 

2 For 11, 140, and 2, see respectively pls. II, X, and IX. 3 314B.70. 

4 322E.2 (Red Polished III) and 4 (Black Polished —see pl. CIII, 7). 

5 Cf. SCE. i, Ajios Jakovos Tomb 6, Paleoskoutella Tomb 7, Nitovikla Tombs 1, 2. 

* Hubert Schmidt, Schliemann’s Sammlung Trojanischer Altertiimer, Berlin, 1902, pp. 70-72, nos. 
1645, 1679 and others — 1679 “‘ohne Standfliche.’”’ (Dated II—V settlement.) 

7L 313B.58; cf. L 318C—D.40 without knobs. 8 L, 302B.7. 9 See note 1, p. 22. 

10 Schaeffer, op. cit., in note 1, p. 13 above, p. 18, fig. 13. 1 Syria 1932, pl. LX XIV, 5. 

12 See Frankfort, Studies i, p. 127. Further references in Alexandre Moret, Histoire de l’Orient, i, p. 74 
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Development within our group: characteristic of the earlier burials in 6A are the 
jugs decorated with a simple arrangement of “pinched relief line’”’ only (see the 
more fragmentary items on pls. ITI—-VI, with description). This scheme is out of date 
by the time of the south enclosure burial, near which were found the most mature 
examples of the Red Polished ware (except the offerings at the door): 49, which has 
to some extent the ossified look characteristic of later Red Polished III, and 80 with 
its dull dark surface. The group does not give much new information about the 
sequence of incised patterns, though it is perhaps worth observing that the two small 
jugs which by their position appear to be latest, 64 and 72, both have paired multiple 
semicircles. This more elaborate incision is, of course, carried on from an earlier 
period. The distribution of the new simple style suggests that the total span of time 
from at least the second burial on (cf. the position of 117) was not long, since this 
type of decoration belongs already to the Red Polished III class.' Finally, 6A pro- 
vides first steps in the formation of a decorative feature to distinguish Cypriote jugs 
in a much later period: the woman on the shoulder. A development from shoulder 
lug to “‘mother-goddess handle” has been traced in Mesopotamian pottery.? Sim- 
ilarly, here the lug acquires human features, probably as a freak variation of the 
usual geometric patterns, and examples from other tombs * show stages through 
which the figure rises until she stands free, as on the little platform in fig. 27, p. 31. 
Examples occur in which she is incorporated in the handle,‘ but in Cyprus the 
position she is to prefer is on the shoulder in front, where all through the classical 
period she “presides over the business of pouring.” * Here in fig. 26 one may see 
her Cyprian birth, surrounded by the ripple. 

A Trojan association for 2 has been suggested. The foreign relations of the Red 
Polished ware in general have been discussed by others * and will come in for more 
discussion with chronological bearing, for instance in the course of further progress 
and publication of the excavations at Ras Shamra. In the present article parallels 
may be pointed out for several curiosities in this tomb. First, the peculiar sunk dots 
on the handle of 75 and 76—depressions with deeper piercing in the center — provide 
another connection with Troy.? Second, with reference to the red incised bowl 135, 
a bowl decorated with multiple semicircles which open on the rim and are connected 
by parallel lines was an item of silver in a temple deposit in Egypt, recently pub- 
lished.* The date of this deposit is the reign of Amenemhat II (third ruler of the 


(part of the Histoire Générale under the direction of Gustave Glotz, published in Paris, 1936). I owe the 
latter reference to Mrs. A. Adossides. 

1 Gjerstad, Studies, p. 123; Classification, p. 7. For 117, see pl. IX. 

2See pp. 164-165 of D. B. Harden’s “A Typological Examination of Pre-Sargonid Pottery from 
Jemdet Nasr and Kish,” pp. 164-167 of the Proceedings cited above in note 4, p. 29. 

3 See for instance Schaeffer, op. cit., pl. XIV; CV A. Sévres, pl. 7, 7-9. 

4E.g. Lapithos 1931 Tomb 29C. 3 (unpublished). 

’ Myres, Handbook, p. 114, with illustrations. 

6 See Gjerstad, Studies, pp. 294 ff.; Frankfort, Studies ii, pp. 78-80. 

7 Schmidt, op. cit., p. 104, no. 2246, and p. 109, no. 2300. For 75 and 76, see p. 35. 

8 Syria 1937, pl. XXVIII (publication by Jacques Vandier, with a note by Dussaud. See pp. 179- 
180 for discussion of the “‘Aegean”’ bowls.) The bowl is on exhibition among the recent finds in the 
Egyptian Museum in Cairo (no. 66373). It has horizontal loop handles rising from the rim and a small 
neat ring foot not unlike the collars of the pots discussed in note 1, p. 40. 
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Twelfth Dynasty). Its contents are supposed to be foreign gifts or tribute, certainly 
not all new at the time the deposit was made. The Aegean character of the decora- 
tion on the bowls is pointed out, and it is remarked that the Kamares bowls imply 
prototypes like these in metal, though none have been found in Crete. The multiple 
semicircle motif is not specifically discussed. It is surely Cypriote rather than 
Minoan.' But a point of interest in the comparison between 135 and the silver bowl 
from Egypt is that even in Cyprus this arrangement of the semicircles is exceptional. 
Finally the most important indication borne by the Red Polished ware of contact 
with the outside world is the series of potters’ marks referred to in the description of 
the bowls (see above, p. 32); of these an account follows. 

On some of the black-topped bowls appear near the rim certain marks incised 
before the firing. The most common single position is a little below and to the right of 
the stringhole. They occur not only on the plain bowls but also on those with decor- 
ative incision; on the latter some effort seems to have been made to obliterate the 
marks in the finishing, or to make them inconspicuous to begin with. Those used on 
bowls from Tomb 6A are illustrated in fig. 28. They may be listed: 

47 (incised), pair of vertical strokes below, to right of stringhole; 

53 (plain), a curve open at the top, in the same position; 

56 (plain), very short horizontal stroke, immediately below the stringhole; 

60 (plain), pair of horizontal strokes; 

6la (incised), pair of vertical strokes about 0.035 m. to the right of the stringhole, 
also a faint (longer) vertical stroke below the stringhole; 

85 (plain), hole poked up at the base of the stringhole projection (this perhaps 
does not belong in the series) ; 

96 (plain), horizontal stroke immediately below the stringhole; pair of horizontal 
strokes nearly obliterated, about 0.035 m. below; 

137 (plain), horizontal stroke over a dot (unfortunately this important example 
can be shown only in a dim photograph. Actually the mark is distinct). 

In six Black-Topped bowls from 6A the part next to the stringhole is not preserved. 
This leaves fifteen which apparently were not marked as against eight which were. 
Chambers 6B and 6C produced bowls with marks similar to those on 47 and 6la 
(four), 60 (four), 96 (two), 137 (one), as well as one bowl each with three vertical 
strokes instead of a pair, and one bow] with a single vertical stroke, such as appears 
faintly on 6la. The marks were not confined to Tomb 6 (cf. fig. 19), but were rela- 
tively more numerous there. The record from the other tombs does not increase the 
repertory. 

Similar marks on pots from Phylakopi have been published by C. C. Edgar with a 
comment by Sir Arthur Evans.? Edgar’s table, p. 179, includes eight signs paralleled 


1In Crete it is found at Pyrgos (AcAt. 4, 1918, p. 150, fig. 8, 55), and in the Messara (VT., pl. I, 
4191), in both of which the culture is largely non-Minoan (see n. 1, p. 15, above), and also on various sites 
in the east of Crete during the Early Bronze Age: see Mochlos, fig. 23, V1.6; PM. i, fig. 21 (Gournia); 
ibid., fig. 22 (Vasiliki). All the examples cited, save that from Mochlos, show the motif incised on pots 
of a particular type with small openings and erect collars and vertically pierced lugs. One is reminded of 
Aberg’s theory, op. cit. (cf. n. 1, p. 14), pp. 272-3, that the Minoans were perhaps not even the control- 
ling inhabitants of Crete during the “Early Minoan I” period. 

2 Excavations at Phylakopi in Melos, JHS., Supplementary Paper 4, London, 1904, pp. 177-185. 
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by ours: one, two and three vertical strokes, one, two, and three horizontal strokes, 
a dot alone, and a horizontal stroke combined with a dot. The marks appear on pots 
of the classes of painted ware discussed in Edgar’s Sections 6 and 7, which gives 
them a possible chronological range of EM ITI—MM II,' also on “tripod pots 
and such-like coarse ware’’; none are noted on the earlier incised decorated pottery. 
Edgar considers whether they were marks of ownership or trade marks, and suggests 
that in many cases they may have been merely a potter’s memoranda, for instance to 
record the number of vases turned out at a sitting. Evans’ comment divides the 
Melian signs into four series, classifying as numbers the groups from which I have 
drawn matches for the Cypriote marks, and citing as parallel the numerals which 
occur in Minoan inscriptions. For an outline of the latter I adapt the following table 
from tables and notes of Evans:? 


Minoan Hierocryenic Linear A Linear B 
Unit ) orn | | | 


TEN @ OR @ OR 


These are repeated and combined with each other and with further signs for 
hundreds, thousands, etc. to make any particular number. It is to be noted that our 
curved line (cf. 53), absent from the Melian series, appears in the Cretan hiero- 
glyphic, not the linear, script. It is true that if one regards the rim of the bowl as 
base line, as one does for clearness in description, the Cypriote system, like the 
Cretan linear, includes horizontal as well as vertical strokes. But as Evans observes, 
one cannot without context be sure the writers intended a distinction, unless the 
horizontal and vertical strokes appear in combination. 

The Minoan hieroglyphic writing is apparently first found in deposits of the MM 
Ia period,’ while the first linear script appears in MM III. The contemporary 
“Middle Egyptian,” in use from the IXth to the XVIIIth Dynasty,‘ must be con- 
sidered before one attaches too much weight to the rather precise date given by the 
Cretan parallel. Here the vertical strokes are again used for units, and a curved 
stroke like an inverted short-armed U stands for ten.> Both of these signs occur laid 
on their sides, when their meaning is ordinal rather than cardinal, i.e., a single hori- 
zontal stroke means “‘first’”’ instead of “one,” etc. The Cypriote curved stroke, 
however, seems to be more like the Minoan unit than the Egyptian ten, and the 
Cypriote and Minoan dot does not appear at all in the Egyptian system. It is a fair 
guess, therefore, that the signs reached Cyprus by way of Crete. It will be noticed 
that they agree chronologically with 16. 


1See BSA. xxii, pp. 186-187. 

2 Evans, Scripta Minoa, Oxford, 1909, pp. 256-259; PM. i, p. 279, fig. 211 (table of Hieroglyphic 
numeration repeated); ibid., p. 646, fig. 479 (table of Linear A numeration); ibid., iv. p. 691, fig. 676 
(numerals of classes A and B). 

3See Scripta Minoa, p. 19; cf. PM. i, p. 27; ibid., p, 278; and references from the Index indicate 
thoroughly that Hieroglyphic A was first current in MM Ia. 

4 Alan H. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, Oxford, 1927, p. 5. 

5 Ibid., p. 191. The higher numbers include nothing comparable to our signs. 
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Pot marks have been found in a good many places on Early and Middle Bronze 
Age pottery,' but I know of none beside the Phylakopi and the Lapithos series in 
which the Minoan numeral signs are used. The place where the mark is applied does 
not correspond in these two series. Marks which appear commonly near the rims of 
bowls, as at Lapithos, have been found at Gezer.? These have not been resolved 
into any formal system. The commonest character is a plain cross * (crossed diag- 
onals) which, probably by coincidence, seems to be the Egyptian hieratic symbol 
for 144. The marks at Gezer having most general resemblance to ours— made with a 
similar thick line—belong to Macalister’s First Semitic period, which he dates 
2000-1800 B.c.* 

The Black-Topped bowls are a long-lived type. It may be possible to work out a 
stylistic development among them in which dated marks are an important fixed 
point. Meanwhile, if our hypothesis is correct, the actual marked bowls have much 
the same chronological significance for their context as 16, with considerable added 
emphasis from the number involved. 


III. BLACK POLISHED WARE ° 


Incised bottle (pl. TX, 32). Dark greyish brown clay; brilliant black slip, thin and peeling. The deco- 
ration, incised, consists of two groups of horizontal lines round the neck and four groups of vertical 
lines dividing the body into quarters, down which run hatched vertical zigzag bands alternating with 
single vertical rows of short diagonal strokes. The ornament stops near the bottom, which is plain. All 
the incision is rather gougy, the dividing lines ending below in holes. 


Black Polished ware becomes more common by the end of the Early Cypriote 


period, and a good parallel for 32 * has been found in an EC IIIC group. But in the 
present proportion of one item to the chamber, the ware occurs in two of the EC 
IIIA groups listed p. 37.7 


IV. COARSE WARE 


For the ‘abric, see more closely fig. 29. The brown clay is full of large bits, white or 
greyish. The rough surface is usually covered with a thin matt red wash. There is a 
limited repertory of shapes, all dependent on a simple type of jar with vertical 
handles from opposite sides of the rim. The handles are sometimes of unequal size, 
and sometimes one is replaced by a hook. The round base is sometimes set on tripod 
feet.® 


Round-bottomed jars (pl. I, 14 bis, 14 ter). With the illustrated piece of 14 bis were other fragments, 
including a second handle. Fragments of these or similar pots were found with the sherds from nearly 
every part of the chamber, some in the parcel with 59. No tripod feet were included. These pots show 


1A recent note by Persson (SCE. iii, 1937, Appendix 1, p. 618, note 12) cites Edgar and Evans in 
the Phylakopi publication, and adds, “Similar signs though not very common are found practically all 
over the mainland in EH and MH layers.”’ Add Troy (Schmidt, op. cit. in n. 6, p. 38, above, p. 90, nos. 
2027-2033; II—-V settlement) and Ur. * See Macalister, op. cit. in n. 7, p. 13, iii, pl. CXC. 

’ For the general popularity of this mark in the Early Bronze Age, see Mylonas, AJA. xxxviii, 
1934, p. 266. 4 Op. cit., ii, p. 181. 

5 Myres, Handbook, p. 20; in Gjerstad, Studies, see pp. 294-296 as well as pp. 131 ff.; see also Frank- 
fort, Studies ii, pp. 63-65, pp. 79-80, etc., with references. 

6 SCE. i, L 313B.49. 7 Ibid., L 302B.52; L 309B.41. 

8 See, for instance, Gjerstad, Studies, p. 101, no. 2. Here as in other Swedish publications these pots 
are included under Red Polished ware. 
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no traces of having been set over a fire. 14 bis is reddish brown all through, with a dull slip on the inte- 
rior. 14 ter is fired unevenly dark grey at the core, and covered with a matt red wash. The shape of 
both was probably like the example shown in SCE. i, pl. XCVIII, 12. 

Examples of this ware occur in all the EC IIIA groups listed on p. 37, one in each 
chamber, save that 309A had two. A remarkable example found at Vounous suggests 
that the ware may be foreign in Cyprus: it is decorated in white paint, with en- 
circling straight and wavy lines.' I note that the shape of the footless variety occurs 
at Asine.? So simple a type may of course have developed independently in different 
places. 

MISCELLANEOUS SMALL FINps 


I. GOLD (PL. XII) 

24 and 25. These objects seem suited for clipping round locks of hair, perhaps in 
about the position of earrings. Note that they are cut for opposite sides and that 
they were found near the head. Similar ornaments in bronze have been found in 
similar relation to the skeleton at Vounous * and at Lapithos, the latter in the neigh- 
boring L 322, associated with a burial a little later than any in Tomb 6.4 The data 
are not sufficient to prove that the type is native (several imitations of our gold pair 
might have been made for envious ladies), but I have not identified it outside 
Cyprus. Hair bound on either side of the face is recognized on many of the Cypriote 
plank idols. The clasps are usually taken to be, what they probably usually were: 
the fairly common plain coils of bronze, silver or gold. Both the coils and the idols 
seem to begin farther along in the last Early Cypriote period than the burials in 6A, 


but the coiffure may precede them. The lady who wore 24 and 25 is at present the 
best claimant for having originated the style in Cyprus, possibly in imitation of the 
“Minoan lock,” the strand of hair worn in front of the ear. 


29. The stem fragment was precariously attached to the rest when the object was found. The bit 
next to it, which according to the photograph seems to be missing, is bent under. The whole leaf 
apparently was bent roughly double near the stem and a little at the tip. There is no hole for attach- 
ment. 


With many of their faience necklaces the Swedish excavators found tight bronze 
spirals or fragments of such, which they take to be clasps.* In one case a “bronze 
leaf probably belonging to the necklace” 7 is recorded, but not illustrated or fur- 
ther described than by a statement of its length (0.03 m.). The group is again a little 
later than ours, so the leaf may have been an imitation. A very fair parallel for 29 


1 Schaeffer, op. cit. inn. 1, p. 18, above, pl. XII, 1. See p. 154 for a brief description with a measurement, 
in the Table des Planches. Ornament in white paint during the Bronze Age is not noted by Gjerstad 
until the Late Bronze Age, when it appears on a unique Cypriote (?) pot (the krater illustrated in 
Studies, p. 183 and described ibid. pp. 184 and 185, Classification, p. 21) and on the Base Ring Ware. 

2 Otto Frédin and Axel W. Persson, Asine, Results of the Swedish Excavations, 1922-1930, Stock- 
holm, 1938, p. 265, fig. 184, 10 (dated MH I). 

3 Dikaios’s excavations in 1931, Tomb 16:40. I am grateful to Mr. Dikaios for information about 
this object and for permission to refer to it here. 

4 SCE. i, L 322D.37. Mr. Sjéqvist, in a letter of 15/5/38, agrees that these fragmentary objects were 
the same sort of thing as 24 and 25, and says further that he had associated them with the headdress. 
Cf. also L 322A.38, illustrated SCE. i, pl. XX XV. 

5 Cf. SCE. i, pl. XXV, L 313A.40, 93, best illustrated pl. CXLVIII, 1-3; or Schaeffer, op. cit., pl. 
XX, 1 and 2. 6 SCE. i, on L 306A.24, 313B.832+42+44, 322E.46. 7L 313B.33. 
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may be found among the gold leaves which form an important element of the jew- 
elry found at Mochlos.'! Many of these have pricked borders, and some, impressed 
lines (apparently not combined). The shape and size of Seager’s X XI.15 and 16, and 
a combination of their ornament, would almost produce our leaf. Given the variation 
among themselves of the Mochlos leaves, the similarity is enough to suggest strongly 
a common origin. 


II. SILVER (PL. XII, FIG. 31, 26 ONLY) 


26, 27, 132. Another association with Crete is provided by the head-band and pair 
of pins which together make a set like many found at Mochlos, for instance in Tombs 
II and XIX.? In this case what we have seems more like an adaptation than an im- 
portation from Crete: it is in silver, whereas the Mochlos examples are all gold; the 
thin disk heads of the pins, not usual in Cyprus,’ might be a simplification of the 
daisies on Mochlos XITX.11la and b; and the scalloped outline of the band does not 
occur in Crete. A silver diadem with pricked ornament was found at Siphnos,‘ 
others at Byblos.* The scalloped effect I have seen only in the two gold bands from 
Nippur illustrated in fig. 30.° The group there assembled derives from a single tomb 
and includes a coin of Tiberius. There is a good chance, however, that part of the 
contents of the tomb were antiquities at the time of the Parthian burial, since the 
cut was made in ancient fill and close to a contemporary well shaft which pene- 
trated to the bottom of the accumulation; and according to the small plan, the 
bands and the two squares of gold sheeting were found in a group somewhat apart 
and not in position as though worn. For pieces of gold sheeting with Bronze Age 
burials, compare those found in the Shaft Graves at Mycenae;’ something of the 
same sort, in bronze, may be indicated by an item recorded as found in a tomb at 
Lapithos.* One might assume a Babylonian affinity for 132. However, its shape 
seems to be cursive for a string of disks of graduated sizes, whereas the Nippur bands 
suggest rather as their inspiration a chaplet of overlapped leaves like one found at 
Babylon, again with squares of gold sheeting.’ The string of disks, simplified in a 

1 Seager, op. cit. n. 1, p. 22, above, figs. 10, 11, 20, 25, 36, 41, 43. 

2 See ibid., figs. 8-11, 41. The objects are dated EM II and III. See his text p. 106 for the evidence 
that they were pinned rather than tied. The hole in the finished end of ours may be made out to the 
right; the band curves to fit the brow. 

3 Professor Myres’ comment. For a fair parallel, cf. SCE. i, L 313A.73 (bronze). 

‘Eo. 1899, pl. X, I, p. 128. 

5 See Aberg, op. cit., p. 12. Ibid., p. 17, a list is given of sites on which have been found gold diadems 
of even width and rounded ends and with borders of repoussé dots, like those at Mochlos. 

6 From the 4th Nippur expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, Series A, Negative 150. To 
Dr. Legrain and to the University Museum I am grateful for permission to use this hitherto unpub- 
lished photograph. An account of the tomb is given by Hilprecht, The Excavations in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1904, i, pp. 504 ff., with a little plan on p. 506. 
I owe the reference to Dr. Legrain. For the relation of the Parthian remains to the ziggurat, see further 
on, p. 559; for the well adjacent to the tomb, see pp. 561-562. The longer of the two scalloped gold bands 
is on exhibition in the University of Pennsylvania Museum (C B S 19763: length 0.30 m.). 

7 Karo, op. cit. (cf. n. 9, p. 26), pls. LITT, LIV. 

8 SCE. i, L 309A.50: “‘ Bronze sheet.”’ Note that the contents of this chamber formed one of the EC 
IIIA groups referred to as parallels for the pottery of 6A (See above, p. 37). 

® Koldewey, The Excavations at Babylon (Transl. Johns), London, 1914, p. 266, fig. 188, shows a 


diadem of six leaves overlapped together, ending with a perforated stem on either side, together with 
four square sheets, evidently all of gold. The leaf diadem gives very much the effect of the scalloped 
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different way in the diadems from the Shaft Graves,! is referred by Aberg to an 
Egyptian origin.? An association with Egypt in connection with Crete is clear for 
6A on other considerations. As to where the diadem was actually made, it would be 
difficult to say. Though there seems to be no silver jewelry of an earlier period re- 
corded from Cyprus, that may be because what remains of it might easily be missed 
in excavating.* 

131. The fragments curve and were thought at first to be parts of a ring of wire broadening sharply 
to a flat bezel. No join was found between the two; the end of the wire of the fragment to the right 
(visible in section as it curls up) is considerably thinner than the other. On the fragment to the right a 
trace of decoration can be made out: near the top point is a raised ring ca. 0.005 m. in diameter (sunk, 
on the interior, as visible in the photograph). 

Possibly this was a coil clasp for one of the necklaces 28 or 69; see above on the 
gold leaf 29. I have found no parallel. 


III. BRONZE (FIG. 31) 


The material of most, if not all, of these objects is probably more accurately to be 
called copper,‘ but as no analyses have been made, I retain the conventional term 
of classification. 

Notes: the blade 5 is bent (see p. 22 and fig. 15), the approximate line being marked by the edge 
of the highlight near the tang. The blade 129 was squarish at the tip. The knife 120 had traces of a 
wooden handle, and in the tomb had “black earth adhesions all around and over,”’ having perhaps 
been wrapped in a cloth. The tweezers 128 had binding round the top and on both arms; the profile 
aspect of the object is like that of SCE. i, pl. CX LIII, 18, except that the ends of 128 have more spread 
(0.017 m.). The pins 6-9 were attached together by corrosion. The upper shaft of the large perforated 
pins 7 and 8 was decorated by tiny paste beads (cf. 28), which wound spirally from spread to knob; a 
few more found adhering in place. These pins balance if suspended from the perforations. 9 had three 
groups of encircling incised lines: four just under the head, two at ca. 0.03 m. below the top, and four 
beginning at 0.052 m. The heads of 6 and 9 are nearly as flat on top as those of the silver pins; their 
under sides show marks of having been pinched out from the shaft —four symmetrically arranged digs 
of a chisel. 


The blade 5 is of the kind familiarly called the ““Cypriote dagger.’ With its some- 
times very pronounced rib it is certainly for thrusting rather than for cutting, but 


bands. No evidence is provided as to date. (The same Fig. 188 appears on p. 260 in the German editions: 
Das Wiedererstehende Babylon, Leipzig, 1913; 4th edition, Leipzig, 1925.) 

1 Karo, op. cit., Pls. XIV, XVII, XXXV, XXXVI, and XLII. The disks are drawn or impressed 
on the band, which is of even width (see pl. X LITT) or, more usually, tapers to the extremities, the disks 
being then graduated in size. 

2 Op. cit., p. 10, fig. 8, he illustrates an Egyptian princess from a tomb painting of “‘about 1520” 
who wears a crown composed of separate disks. The disks are all of the same size, as though the butter- 
fly, etc., disks from the Shaft Graves were to be combined into a circlet. 

3 None of the silver from 6A has been cleaned save the pin 26, which broke in the process. It seems 
possible that there may have been ornament on the diadem. Miss du Plat Taylor has very kindly made 
a test on the smallest non-joining fragment. She reports that what remained of silver beneath the 
corrosion “was so thin and soft that it brushed away to nothing, even with camel hair. I should estimate 
its original thickness as approaching that of the earrings [24 and 25], say 0.003m.” On a minute speci- 
men analyzed by the Government Laboratory at Nicosia, she sent me the following report: “‘The 
sample contained a small proportion of copper. Tin and lead were not detected. The silver was present 
largely as silver chloride.” 

4 See recently the analyses published by Schaeffer, op. cit., p. 40, of contemporary material from 
Vounous. 


the kind of shaft is uncertain and the weapon may have been more of a spear or jave- 
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lin; as has been pointed out,' the position with relation to the skeleton often favors 
such a reconstruction. Riveted blades often have, like 120, traces of a wooden handle. 
Some have two and three rivets instead of one, as ours. The number of rivets has 
been taken as a criterion for dating: Schaeffer thinks that the more experienced the 
bronze worker grew, the fewer he must have needed,? whereas Gjerstad finds more 
rivets in EC III blades than in EC IT.* The square-tipped knife is usually called a 
razor; in Egypt razors are found in sets with the depilatory tweezers. Tweezers like 
128 are found in Early Bronze Age context in Crete, the Cyclades, and mainland 
Greek sites. “Eyelet pins, with a perforation half way down the shaft, were used as 
dress pins; a thread, passed through the hole in the shaft and tied round the head or 
point, served to keep them in place. They are characteristic of the Middle and Late 
Bronze Age in Cyprus and are found in Egypt, Syria, and at Hissarlik in northwest 
Asia Minor, but are quite foreign to Crete and the whole area of the Minoan cul- 
ture.” > '7 and 8 may be classed roughly with Myres’ first group having a small 
head, and one may refer further to his 4690, the decoration of which sounds as though 
it had been derived from the sort of bead ornament used on 7 and 8, though the pin 
itself is of a distinctly later type. But the spreading “fins” through which 7 and 8 
are perforated are rare; the only illustrated parallel I know of is a pin described by 
Gjerstad as “pin with button head . . . with shaft flattened out into a circular 
plate at a short distance from the head.”’ Three unillustrated examples from L 322A 
should be added.* The type seems experimental, given up when the craftsmen had 
learned to perforate the shaft itself. However a finless pair, like 7 and 8 in a group of 
late offerings with two plain pins near the door, was found by the Swedes in a context 
dated EC IITA by Sjéqvist.? The rest of the bronzes in 6A are paralleled pretty 
closely within the IITA groups cited above in connection with the pottery.* We can 
offer some evidence on the evolution of pin heads: 45, by its finding place one of the 
earliest in the chamber (see p. 20), has a flattish wide-spreading head, while 7 and 
8, in what must be the latest group, have the common knob head. 


IV. FAIENCE (FIG. 31, 28, 30, 69, 79) 


On the beads, note that there were small ones as well as large in the group 30, which accompanied 
the pins 6-9 (see the ornament on 7 and 8), and that the small ones of 28 seen strung in fig. 31 are 
about two-thirds as many as were found. Detailed plans were made of the position of the beads as 
found and they were strung according to what seemed to have been their ancient arrangement, but no 
particular rhythm could be discerned and with the exception of 79 their threads later broke ahd they 
were restrung arbitrarily. In 28 a small bead was found adhering next to the hole of a large one, in- 
dicating some mixed arrangement. The material of these beads is a white paste. Large beads belonging 
to 28, 30, and 79 showed traces of “green glaze”’ on the surface, and we may assume that these neck- 
laces were a brilliant blue-green, like those found in Egypt. 


1 Tbid., p. 42. A pair of fighting or hunting blades in our Chamber 6 C were similarly placed. 
2 Tbid., p. 41. 3 Studies, p. 267. 
4See PM. i, p. 99, fig. 70 (XIX.33 from Mochlos, dated EM II); Eo. 1899, pl. 10, 42, text p. 103 

(Syros); Eutresis, p. 216, fig. 286, no. 3. 5 Myres, Handbook, p. 474, on nos. 4677-91. 

6 Studies, p. 239, 5c, illustrated p. 235, lower right; SCE. i, p. 148, 15, 20 and 55 of L322 A (not 

illustrated). 7 SCE. i, L 318.24. 

8 SCE. i, L 309B.44 (pins); L 302A.35, L 302B.26, L 314B.16 (tweezers); L 302B.25 (knife); 

302B.33 (“‘razor’’); L 302B.23 (“‘dagger”’). 
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The wearing of these beads is illustrated on many of the plank idols; sometimes 
the large beads seem to be separated by small ones,'! and sometimes they seem to be 
set at intervals without small ones,? arrangements which might explain the small 
number of large beads in many groups which seem to have formed separate neck- 
laces. The inspiration, if not the manufacture, of these beads is Middle Kingdom 
Egyptian, so they may be used as a dating point, as has been recognized.* There are 
minute perforations in 30, presumably our latest set. These may be compared with a 
group found in Crete in a context dated by Evans MM III.‘ The globular, unfluted 
paste beads from the Swedish excavations were mostly found with rather later pot- 
tery than all but the latest offerings in 6A, but the context of L 322B.14 is dated 
EC IITA. 

V. TERRACOTTA (FIG. 32 p. 46) 

The spindle whorls are all of some sort of Red Polished ware, but the fabric differs a good deal: 31 hasa 
good red surface while the slip of 19 is mottled mostly black ; 4, 12, and 100 have only vestiges remain- 
ing of their slip, laid in the case of 4 on fine pale clay, the surface of which is now much crackled. Under 
sides not visible: 31 has four radiating motifs, groups of parallel lines alternating with pairs of hatched 
bands; 100 has four radiating groups of parallel lines. 12 is without any incised ornament. For the 
dimensions in fig. 32, note that the diameter of 4 is 0.049. 

19, 31, and 100 may be said to be approaching the double-conical type, which 
Gjerstad ° calls characteristic of the EC III period, but according to finding place 4 
should be the latest. This class of objects has not been adequately presented in the 
Cyprus publications.’ A study would be useful. 


GENERAL COMMENT 


As remarked on page 21, a small group of latest offerings in Tomb 6A detaches 
itself from the rest.7 Examination of the native pottery seems to place the bulk of 
the contents of the chamber, including the Minoan 16, within a comparatively short 
period, well before the end of the Early Bronze Age in Cyprus. Allowing for the 
minimum of lag between the making of the MM Ia vase in Crete and the discarding 
of it in Cyprus, and time also for the MM Ia numerals to come out on the Cypriote 
hemispherical bowls, it is safe to say that Gjerstad’s Early Cypriote III period did 
not begin before the Middle Bronze Age in Crete. The precise divisions of the Cyp- 
riote Early Bronze Age worked out by the Swedish scholars will be modified to some 
extent to fit the recently available material from Dikaios’ and Stewart’s excavations 
at Vounous, but the relative position of our group is already clear enough to indicate 
without question that the Cypriote Black Slip ware, for instance, very definitely 

1 SCE. i, pl. CXLVIII, 2, the upper, horizontal, necklace (?). 

2 Ibid., the lower, hanging, necklace (?); Schaeffer, op. cit., pl. XX, 1. Compare the reconstructed 
necklace SCE. i, L 322E.47, of 24 beads, “arranged in a single row with a rather great distance between 
the beads.” 

* For Cyprus, see Myres, Handbook, p. xxix, and more precisely, Gjerstad, Studies, p. 334. For Crete, 
see PM. i, p. 490. For Troy, see Frankfort, Studies ii, p. 152, note 2. (This does not seem to fit in with 
the recent dating of Troy). 4 PM. i, fig. 351. 5 Studies, p. 268. 

6 Myres, Handbook, pp. 19-20, arbitrary classification, no illustration; Gjerstad, Studies, pp. 253, 
268, 276, some notes on evolution, no illustration. In SCE. the photographs are not adequate for a 
study of types. 

7 The small jug 2 and the white painted 3 and 73 suggest a date at the very end of the Early Bronze 
Age for this late group. 
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postdates the beginning of the Middle Minoan period. This beginning has been 
carried by Evans “well up into the XIth Dynasty” of Egypt,' and also associated 
in date with the reign of Hammurabi, because of a Babylonian cylinder of a par- 
ticular type found with MM Ia pottery at Platanos.2? The Babylonian parallel 
cited in the catalogue above for the silver diadem 132 is not worth anything at 
present from the point of view of chronology, but Tomb 6A does provide cross- 
checks with Egypt. The best are the faience beads, of a type which appears in 
Egypt “as early as the XIth Dynasty but not before.” * Note also that the silver 
bowl reminiscent of 6A. 135 (see p. 39) was found in a XIIth Dynasty treasury 
deposit; and that inspiration for the Vounous models, which appear to be EC ITI in 
date, may be found in XIth Dynasty Egyptian tombs.‘ 

Positive dates at this period are being questioned. Articles by Albright ® intro- 
duce a new Egyptian chronology which brings the beginning of the Middle Minoan 
period down to about 1900, and a new chronology of western Asia which sets the 
accession of Hammurabi at ca. 1870, instead of 2123, which had been considered a 
date fixed astronomically.* Minoan scholars, however, have so far held to the earlier 
dates, so that Pendlebury places 6A.16 in the twenty-second century.’ The inclu- 
sion of Cyprus should help in the settling of these problems, as the relations of the 
island with the neighboring mainland (for instance with Ras Shamra and Tarsus) 
become clearer. 

Incidentally, general coérdination of the histories of the Near East in the late 
third and early second millennia will benefit by more attention to the animal bones 
from excavations. Some found in Early Cypriote IITA context at Lapithos have been 
identified as part of the skeleton of a horse.* Horses are first known in Troy in the 
Sixth City (Middle Bronze Age), in Mesopotamia during the first dynasty of Baby- 
lon (of which Hammurabi was the second ruler), and in Egypt not until the time 
between the Middle and New Kingdoms.* On their appearance in the island of 


1 PM. i, p. 202. 
2 Ibid., pp. 197-199. The pottery is here called mature MM Ia which is said on p. 202 to overlap 
the Twelfth Dynasty. 3 Gjerstad, Studies, p. 334. 

4 See above, p. 23 and note 4. The particular context of the Vounous models is not shown in the 
preliminary articles; Dikaios’ publication of the excavations is expected shortly. 

5 AASOR. vi, 1924-1925, pp. 13-74, “‘The Jordan Valley in the Bronze Age,” and BASOR., Number 
69, February, 1938, pp. 18-21, ‘A Revolution in the Chronology of Ancient Western Asia.” I owe the 
first reference to Mr. James Stewart and the second to Dr. Mary Hamilton Swindler. In the‘earlier 
article Albright pointed out that recent Egyptological studies had justified an Egyptian chronology 
much more in harmony with findings in Palestine than the currently accepted one. In the later he 
offers a reconstructed chronological system for the period between 3000 and 1500 B.c. in Babylonia, 
based on a publication (Francois Thureau-Dangin, in Revue d’ Assyriologie, xxxiv, 1937, 185-9) which 
“settles the question of relative chronology”’ of Babylonia and Assyria; the new system accords with 
his Egyptian dating. 

6 Cf. PM. i, p. 198. 7 In the earlier letter referred to in n. 4, p. 27, above. 

8 SCL. i, p. 143 (L 322B). 

° For Troy, see Nils-Gustaf Gejvall, ““The Fauna of the Different Settlements of Troy,” Bulletin de 
la Société Royale des Lettres de Lund, 1937-1938, ii, p. 4. (Mr. Gejvall was kind enough to send me the 
pamphlet.) See also AJA. xli, 1937, p. 597. For Mesopotamia and Egypt, see s.v. Pferd in Ebert, 
Reallexikon der V orgeschichte, Berlin, 1927-1928. The article by Scheil there (p. 113) cited (Mélanges 
Schlumberger, 1924, pp. 351 ff.) refers to a hymn and a letter of the First Dynasty of Babylon (“ca. 
2000 B.c.’’) to prove that the horse was known in Babylonia at that time, although it is not mentioned 
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Cyprus it may be remarked that they must have been brought from outside. Their 
bones found among the offerings in an Early Cypriote tomb thus have an interest 
quite comparable to that of an imported pot. 

The fixing of dates is a primary archaeological need and has been emphasized, but, 
of course, the Cretan vase found in Cyprus counts for more than a chronological 
sign post. Gjerstad believed ! that Cyprus had no direct relations with Crete and 
the Cyclades during the Early Bronze Age. If one considers 16 in conjunction with 
the Minoan numerals on the hemispherical bowls, the gold and silver jewelry remi- 
niscent of that from Mochlos, the pottery decorated in the firing (see pp. 28-29) as 
was Vasiliki ware, the trough-spouted bow] 6B.8 with its Pyrgos parallels discussed 
on page 15, faience beads and the worship of cattle which are both Egyptian but 
found also in Crete, there seem to be a good many straws to indicate that there was a 
wind blowing from Crete to Cyprus during the Early Cypriote III period. Myres 
pointed out Cretan characteristics in two Early Cypriote vases in the Cesnola 
collection.2 Recently Miss M. Money-Coutts has brought Cretan commerce to 
Syria during the Early Minoan II period; * there is little doubt that Syria was at 
that time in communication with Cyprus. I think investigation will prove that 
Middle Bronze Age culture evolved in Cyprus under distinct Aegean influence. 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 

At ATHENS 
Vireinia R. GRACE 


in the code of Hammurabi. Scheil suggests that there were actually horses in lower Mesopotamia at a 


considerably earlier period. The suggestion is based on the interpretation of certain records and repre- 
sentations. It has apparently not been taken up. Cf. Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, p. 21. 
The skeleton of the horse of the X VIIIth Dynasty on exhibition in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, is the 
oldest actual specimen known to have been found in Egypt. It comes from Lansing’s excavations of 
1935-36 at Deir El-Bahari for the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

1 Studies, p. 293, p. 301. 2 Handbook, p. 15, nos. 42 and 43. 3 Op. cit. (cf. n. 10, p. 26). 


Nore. — Since the present article went to the printer, Mr. Stewart has published an imported pot 
from one of his Vounous tombs, which he is at present inclined to date in the 27th century: see J. R. 
Stewart, “An Imported Pot from Cyprus,” PEFQ., July, 1939, pp. 162-168. He has kindly sent me not 
only an offprint but also detailed notes on a gold ornament from the same tomb (164B, No. 40) which 
forms a remarkably close parallel to 24 and 25 here published (pl. XII), even to being decorated in the 
same way with impressed dots and zigzags. 


TWO MONUMENTS ERECTED AFTER THE 
VICTORY OF MARATHON 


Berore the battle of Marathon the Polemarch Callimachus of Aphidnae promised 
in the Demos’ name to sacrifice to Artemis Agrotera, if victory should fall to Athens, 
as many goats as there were Persians left dead upon the field.! After the battle in 
which Callimachus himself died, the Athenians kept his promise and sacrificed every 
year 500 goats, for they had not goats enough for a single sacrifice of 6400 —the num- 
ber of Persians who remained on the battlefield. Another vow which Callimachus 
made in his own name we know only from the preserved inscription on the monu- 
ment erected on the Acropolis after his death:? 


[KaAipayos “AgiSvaiols| 
é&v[yeAov &0lavatov, hoi Exoov-| 
[hos ottoas "ASevaiov Tov &yova: 
tov Mé[Sov te kai hleAévov SdA10v Evap: | 
traiciv "A®evaiov Malpafdvos év GAce: 


It has been customary to suppose that the column with the dedication of Calli- 
machus was crowned by a statue of Hermes,’ since the indication &yyeAos &8avaTov 
seemed to be suitable only for this god. Yet it is hard to understand why a general 
should promise before a battle to dedicate to the goddess Athena a statue of Hermes. 
It would obviously be more likely for Callimachus to promise to dedicate, in case 
of a victory, a statue of Nike, and, though we have no reference to Nike as &yyeAos 
&Pavatoov, it isa phrase which accurately describes her many well known functions 
as “‘Botin der Gitter.”’ 4 

Among the archaic Nike statues of the Acropolis there is one, no. 690,° which was 
long ago connected with the “‘ Persian horseman,” no. 606, and considered a dedica- 
tion for the victory of Marathon; it was even supposed to have stood upon a column.? 
Yet for these proposals there has been lacking the definite proof which is now at 
hand. The plinth of this statue fits into a rectangular cutting in the abacus of an 
Ionic capital which I was able to join together from several fragments.’ The diameter 
of the column crowned by this capital can be determined from the preserved under- 
side of the capital itself, and this diameter corresponds to the diameter of the column 
with the inscription of Callimachus. It can, therefore, be assumed that Nike 690 
belongs to the dedication of Callimachus. The total height of the monument was 

1H. Berve, Miltiades, p. 86, note 1, doubts without reason the credibility of this report (Xenophon, 
Anabasis iii, 2, 12) without referring to the dedication of Callimachus, JG. i?, 609. 

2 1G. i?, 609; Ad. Wilhelm, Anz. Akad. Wien 1934, p. 111; J. Kirchner, Imagines, no. 17; R. P. 
Austin, The Stoichedon Style, p. 6, note; cf. AJA. xliii, 1939, p. 711. 

3 E. Liwy, Sb. Akad. Wien 216, Abh. 4, 1937, p. 3, even considered this monument a dedication to 
Hermes. 4 Bernert, RE. xvii, col. 290, 16; W. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, p. 142. 

5 E. Langlotz in H. Schrader, Die archaischen Marmorbildwerke der Akropolis, pp. 122 ff., no. 77. 

6 F. Studniczka, JdI. vi, 1891, p. 248; E. Petersen, AM. xi, 1891, p. 383. 

7 The largest fragment of the capital was published several years ago by H. Mobius, AM. lii, 1927, 


p. 166. There are now four other fragments A.M. 3776, 3820, 3830, and 6 312; cf. the report by W. 
Ziichner, AA. 1936, p. 329; Bull. Bulgare xii, 1938, pp. 168 ff. 
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more than 12 feet; its reconstruction in plaster has not yet been undertaken, but the 
drawing in fig. 1 may give some impression of the dedication.! 

The date given for the Nike statue according to its style was the end of the archaic 
period, and this dating is now confirmed by the statue’s connection with the Calli- 
machus inscription recording a dedication made presumably in 489 B.c. 

The Nike of Callimachus is very closely related to the Kore dedicated by Euthy- 
dikos. The strands of hair across the forehead of the Euthydikos Kore and the 
strands at the back of the head of the Nike are rendered in the same technique, 
deeply cut, precise, metallic.? Similar, too, are the necks of the two statues, their 
plump shoulders and their breasts, soft, round, and full; the himation-folds across 
the right arm, the heavy folds below the breast, the small folds of the skirts tightly 
drawn across the legs,* and the vigorously modelled knees—all are similarly exe- 
cuted in Nike and in Kore. The similarities are such that we can conclude that both 
Nike and Kore are derived from the same workshop, perhaps even the work of the 
same sculptor.‘ 

The ends of the Kore’s himation must be restored in a manner similar to that in 
which they are preserved on the Nike. In spite of the many similarities between the 
two statues there are some differences to be reckoned with; the most striking of these 
is the arrangement of the folds on the back of the Nike’s skirt, which cannot be com- 
pared with any part of the Kore’s drapery; these folds, rhythmically composed, | 
resemble vase-paintings of Euthymides and show the last affected period of the 
archaic style. This is an earlier element of style. Contrasted with it is the motion of 
the Nike, which differs from the motion of the earlier Nike statues not only in its 
direction to right instead of to left, but above all in the departure from the old 
*“Knielaufschema.” Although the relationship between Nike and Kore is so close, 
the former sculpture belongs to the severe style, the latter to the late archaic. Thus, 
if our assumption is right, that these two statues belong to the same artist, we must 
recognize this sculptor as one of the founders of the severe style. In his work we can 
see the characteristics of his great contemporaries, a sturdy conservatism paradoxi- 
cally mixed with vigorous intimations of the classicism which was to follow. Another 
sculptor of the period was Euenor, born in Ephesos, who made two Korai in the old 
style, but later, after 480, the Athena no. 140, the earliest representation of the 
goddess in the severe style.’ Most of the famous sculptors on the mainland of Greece 
in this period worked in bronze and only in the East was the high standard of marble 
sculpture maintained. May we assume that the artist of Nike 690 came from the 

1 The drawing is illustrated in the report of P. Lemerle, BCH. lxi, 1937, p. 443. Cf. E. Blegen, AJA. 
xlii, 1938, p. 302; G. M. Young, JHS. lviii, 1938, p. 217; R. Hampe, Antike xv, 1939, pp. 168 ff. 

2 Notice that the Nike’s hair is gathered into a knot on her neck; we find the same hairdress on a 
bronze statuette from the Acropolis (De Ridder, no. 788, fig. 294) belonging to the third decade of the 
fifth century. 

3 Notice the depression running down the center of the middle folds of the himation; in the small folds 
of the skirt across the left legs of the two statues notice the ridge lying below the cutting of the fold. 

4 Associated with this group is a third statue, Kore no. 628, Payne and Young, op. cit., pl. 96, 4, the 
relationship of which with the Euthydikos Kore is obvious. The Kore may be dated after 480 B.c. 

5H. Schrader, Arch. Griech. Plastik, pp. 36, 91; K. Schefold illustrated, JdJ. lii, 1937, p. 46, fig. 8, a 


vase-painting representing this monument; cf. P. Lemerle’s report in BCH. lxi, 1937, p. 434; G. M. 
Young, JHS. lviii, 1938, p. 217; Ch. Picard, REG. lii, 1939, pp. 115 and 125 f. 
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East, as did Euenor? If so, we would say he came from Paros. The style of the Kore 
resembles Eastern sculptures of the beginning of the severe style. As to the inscrip- 
tion of the Callimachus dedication, the shape of the letter phi is the same as that in 
the Archermos signature.' The blossom on the side of the Ionic capital can be com- 
pared only with two capitals in Samos.” But we do not know the name of the artist 
who made the Nike and no artist’s signature has yet been successfully connected 
with the Euthydikos base.’ 

The dedication of the Polemarch Callimachus, erected in his name by the Demos, 
must have been destroyed in 480. It was not reconstructed after 479. There is no 
reference in literature of its existence, the recovered and reconstructed monument 
takes its place beside the record in Xenophon of the vow to Artemis Agrotera. 

Of all the monuments erected in Attica after the victory of Marathon it seems that 
not a single one remained preserved in later antiquity except the stelae upon the 
tomb in Marathon, of the existence of which we know from Thucydides and Paus- 
anias.‘ But again a recovered monument can give us more definite information con- 
cerning a historical incident than the information Herodotus has left us. 

Pausanias says that the dead of Marathon were buried not in the public cemetery 
in Athens * but on the battlefield itself. It was this information which caused some 
to misinterpret the fragments of a cenotaph found in Athens,® and not until the 
significance of the technical details of the fragments was considered 7 did it become 
possible to understand the nature of these fragments.* But now it is obvious that we 
have two pieces of the base on which stood a stele with the names of the 192 men 


slain in the battle of Marathon. This base had engraved on its front two epigrams 
which run according to an almost certain restoration: ° 


Tle]p[odv, hoi otdpecav 
Eoyov yap trezoi Tté[v GAkipov hittrolv: 
herAAa[Sa plé r&oav SovAiolv idev]. 


"Ev &pa ppeci Suds], hot’ aixpéev 
TrpdoGe TrUAdV &[vTia Toxcopdpov],| 
trptoa 8’tocooav 
é&oTtu Bia Tepoov KAivduevo[t otpatiav]. 


There is no doubt that the first epigram refers to the battle of Marathon and the 
historical interpretation is certain. The second epigram was engraved later than the 


1 Ad. Wilhelm, Anz. Akad. Wien 1934, p. 115; J. Kirchner, Imagines, no. 13; JOAT. xxxi, 1938, 
Beibl., col. 28. 2 Still unpublished. 3 F. Winter, AM. xiii, 1893, p. 123, note 1. 

4 Thue. ii, 34; Paus. i, 29, 4 and 32, 3. 

5 A.S. Arvanitopoulos, ’Etr1ypagixn, p. 119, tries without success to prove that there is a reference 
in Pausanias to the cenotaph in the Kerameikos. 

6 E. Lowy, Sb. Akad. Wien 216, Abh. 4, 1937, p. 7. 

7 Ad. Wilhelm, Anz. Akad. Wien 1935, p. 83, points to the fact that we owe this new epigraphical 
method, Ferguson’s “‘Architectural Epigraphy,” to American scholars; cf. JHS. liii, 1933, p. 134; 
S. Lauffer, AM. lxii, 1937, p. 82. 8 J. H. Oliver, Hesperia v, 1936, pp. 225 ff. 

° Ad. Wilhelm, Anz. Akad. Wien 1934, p. 94; for full bibliography see M. N. Tod, JHS. lvii, 1937, 
p. 175; E. Liéwy, Sb. Akad. Wien 216, Abh. 4, pp. 6 f.; P. Friedliinder, Studi Ital. di Fil., N.S. xxv, 
1938, p. 93, note 2. 
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Fic. 3.— RECONSTRUCTION OF FRONT Face AND Tor oF MARATHON BasE 


first; this fact was seen long ago and is not to be doubted. The historical situation 
referred to in the second epigram has not yet been recognized, mainly because it 
seemed unreasonable to assume a fight in Phalerum without having any literary 
tradition of this event.! 

A new examination of the old fragment JG. i, 763 showed that there was in the 
upper surface of the base a cutting, a part of which is still preserved. This cutting 
is 0.17 m. from the front edge of the stone, its depth is 0.07 m., and its preserved 
length 0.125 m. (see fig. 2). The left corner of this cutting, though damaged, can be 
clearly recognized, and we see that it must have been only a small cutting, located 
in the extreme right corner of the front of the base. It is, therefore, obvious that this 
cutting cannot belong to the first epigram, or to the stele engraved with the names of 
the men who fell in the battle of Marathon. According to Oliver’s restoration of the 

1 Ad. Wilhelm, loc. cit., p. 100; A. S. Arvanitopoulos, ’E1iypaqixt), p. 118, proposes that the second 
epigram refers to all combatants, but since this assumption is certainly wrong, he is not able to use his 


good idea—mentioned before by P. Maas, Hermes lxx, 1935, p. 236—that the second epigram speaks 
about an event which happened in Phalerum. 
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monument the total front length of the base was 1.05 m., but according to Wilhelm’s 
restoration of the inscription the total length was not less than 1.27 m., and this 
measure is applied in our drawing in fig. 3. The great stele had, therefore, a breadth 
of 0.7 m., the smaller one of 0.3 m. If our drawing is correct it can be seen that the 
smaller stele was inserted in such a way that it did not conceal the large one. Thus 
we may assume that it was put in after the large stele was already standing in its 
place. This second stele can be connected with the second epigram, which was also 
a later addition. 

The first epigram refers to men who had fallen in a battle and so does the second. 
The connection of the two epigrams and the two stelae on the same base shows that 
the two events to which they belong must have been connected locally as well as 
temporally. Herodotus does not mention any battle immediately after Marathon, 
but says that the Persian fleet sailed around Sunium and tried to land in Phalerum 
(vi, 116). The Greeks, informed of the purpose, and aware of the danger, hurried 
from Marathon back to Athens and camped in the Heracleum in Kynosarges. This 
place was outside the town near the famous Gymnasium.' They arrived in Phalerum 
before the Persians did, for if they had stayed at the Heracleum the Persians could 
have landed without any impediment. After the Greek army arrived in Phalerum 
the Persians turned their ships and went back to Asia; that is all Herodotus reports. 
According to this statement it has been supposed that Datis did not dare to make 
an attack and did not even try to land when he saw the Greeks stationed along the 
shore. As a matter of fact, literary tradition does not allow further conclusions. The 
second epigram tells us that the men whose memory it celebrates stood, their spears 
in their fists, before the gates of their town, on the shore of the sea, in front of the 
bowmen. They forced the Persian expedition, which wanted to burn their town, to 
turn back, and saved their homes. Let us combine these facts with the report of 
Herodotus. The Persians brought their ships close into shore and attempted to land 
under the cover of their bowmen, but the Greeks stood firm, and the Persians, unable 
to effect a landing, were compelled to withdraw their fleet. It is probable enough that 
Persian arrows were responsible for some casualties among the Greeks. 

After the men who fell in the battle of Marathon were buried in the Soros, the 
Athenians decided to erect a cenotaph in the Kerameikos. Later they were mindful 
of the men who fell in Phalerum, engraved their names on a second stele inserted 
near the other on the same base, and put the second epigram below the first (see fig. 
4). We have still another fragment of an early Attic public grave monument which 
was found some years ago in the Agora Excavations.? The second line of this small 

1 There was a main road leading from Athens through Kynosarges to Phalerum, for the Spartan 
Anchimolius, who died in a battle in Phalerum, was buried on the road to Athens near the Heracleum; 
cf. W. Judeich, Topographie 2, p. 422. 

2 J. H. Oliver, Hesperia iv, 1935, no. 15; ef. JOAT. xxxi, 1938, Beibl., col. 44. The similarity between 
this inscription, which can be dated in 498 B.c., and the inscription on a fragment of the base which 
bore the statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton (B. D. Meritt, Hesperia v, 1936, no. 1) leads us to sug- 
gest that the latter fragment belongs to the monument made by Antenor and set up not earlier than 
488 B.c. This date had already been proposed by P. Corssen (see the reports in PW. xxiii, 1903, coll. 
350 f. and AA. 1908, p. 41; H. Friedel, Der Tyrannenmord, pp. 34 ff.), but has not been accepted in re- 


cent publications; W. Judeich, Topographie?, p. 68, note 8; A. J. B. Wace, An Approach to Greek Sculp- 
ture, p. 17; B. D. Meritt, Hesperia v, 1936, p. 357. Further evidence which may support Corssen’s 
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fragment contains the name of Darius, indicating that the monument refers to a 
battle between Athens and Persia which took place before 486 B.c. As we already 
have the grave monument of the dead of Marathon, we must look for another battle 
between Athenian and Persian troops in the lifetime of Darius. That happened in 
498, when 20 Athenian ships took part in the Ionian revolt (Cf. C. A. Robinson, 
AJP. |x, 1939, pp. 232 f.). After the burning of Sardis the united Ionian army re- 
treated toward Ephesus and was here defeated by the Persians.'! The Athenians un- 
der Melanthius were ordered home and left the Ionians. The reason for this sudden 
departure was the reaction in Athens after the report of the burning of Sardis 
reached the town. Peisistratus, son of Hippias, was elected Archon eponymous for 
the following year.? Those who died in this battle in Ephesus were buried in the 
Kerameikos and a fragment of the base of the grave monument is preserved. The 
first line can be restored according to JG. i?, 945, 1.6% in the following way: 


The repeated devastation of Athens by the Persians destroyed this monument as 
well as the monument erected for the dead of Marathon and the one containing the 
dedication of Callimachus. Neither Herodotus saw them, nor anyone else later. 
The details of the incident at Phalerum passed into oblivion‘, and the defeat of the 
Greek army at Ephesus was even doubted.*® 


A. E. RausitscHEeK 
TueE InstITUTE FoR ADVANCED Stupy 
PRINCETON 


argument is the great influence which members of the tyrant’s family exerted in Athens until the battle 
of Marathon. It is hard to believe that before that time the statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
stood in the Agora of Athens. 

1 Herod. v, 102 f. As further evidence for the fact that Athenian troops took part in the Ionian 
revolt we may refer to Pausanias i 29, 5 “‘___ Kxai 5eutépav els viv *loviav totpdtevoav, .” 

2B. D. Meritt, Hesperia viii, 1939, no. 21 and p. 164, note 1; cf., however, G. Welter, AA. 1939, 
cols. 29 ff. 

3H. T. Wade-Gery, JHS. liii, 1933, p. 77; see also p. 99, line 7 of the Eurymedon epigram. 

4 We could, however, refer to Aristophanes, Wasps 1079 ff., a passage which contains a description of 
the events in Phalerum as well as a description of the battle of Marathon (Cf. H. L. Crosby, Classical 
Studies Presented to Edward Capps, p. 75). 

5 J. Beloch, Griech. Gesch. ii, 1, p. 11, note 1. 
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Two campaigns were conducted at the mound of Gézlii Kule, Tarsus, in 1938, one in 
the spring and one in the fall, in order that 1939 might be used for uninterrupted 
study of the material.! The fall season was an experiment, favored by mild weather; 
the periodic rains and the shorter hours of daylight replaced the heat of the spring 
season and the shortage of labor due to early summer crops, so that the work was 
carried on quite as effectively in one season as in the other. The work was supported 
by Bryn Mawr College and the Institute for Advanced Study. A staff of six assisted 
the Director during both campaigns.’ 

This year we wish to express our renewed thanks to Dr. Hamit Ziibeyr Kogay, to 
the Ministry of Education, and to our representative of the Turkish Government, 
Bay R. Yalgin, not only for their continued courtesy and coéperation, but also for 
the opportunity afforded us of an excellent place to exhibit the material from the 
Tarsus excavation. A large room, well equipped with cases, was added to the Adana 
Museum, of which Bay Yalgin is Director, and now houses all the seals and bullae 
from Gézlii Kule, a representative collection of pottery, bronzes, terracottas, lamps 
and other small finds. The objects are more accessible to visitors than they have been 
in the past, as they are on view throughout the year in a city which lies on the line 
of the Taurus Express and offers good hotel accommodations. In time, all of the 
Tarsus finds are to be placed in the Adana Museum. 

Section A: The area was reduced in 1938 by the decision to preserve the western 
strip of trench which includes the Iron Age kilns. and the fortification wall of the 


1 Excavations were conducted from March 9 to July 4 and from September 15 to January 7 (1939), 
but the photography and completion of records continued for several weeks after field work was dis- 
continued. For previous campaigns cf. AJA. xxxix, pp. 526 ff.; xli, pp. 262 ff.; xlii, pp. 30 ff. This report 
is based even more than in the past on the notebooks of those who superintended the field work. 

2In November the Director was unexpectedly recalled to the United States and the excavation 
remained in charge of Mr. Robert W. Ehrich, Assistant Field Director. He continued throughout the 
two campaigns his supervision of Section A, as well as the handling of accounts and labor. Mrs. Ehrich 
(Ann Hoskin) was in charge of Section B for both seasons and during the fall campaign dug an addi- 
tional trench in Section A; she likewise took all the field pictures and did much of the indoor photog- 
raphy and supervised the housekeeping. Our architect for the spring was M. Jacques Fagard from the 
Ras Shamra and Qasr el Heir excavations in Syria, who made the trench plans and a series of pottery 
profiles. Miss Maynard Riggs and Mr. Edgar Lindstrom, who were members of the 1937 staff, returned 
for the spring campaign; the former continued her secretarial work, combined with indoor photography 
and much of the developing. Mr. Lindstrom’s valuable help and assistance were missed in the fall, 
but he left us menders trained to carry on efficiently without constant supervision. Miss Frances F. 
Jones completed preliminary work on the Hellenistic and Roman pottery and in the second season 
assisted as cataloguer as well. In the fall, Mr. Piet de Jong of the Agora Staff joined the excavation and 
performed the arduous task of drawing trenches, profiles, all of the seals and bullae and making water 
colors of selected pieces of pottery. The expedition cannot sufficiently express its gratitude to Mr. de 
Jong for the unprecedented amount of work he accomplished in order to meet an emergency situat’on 
created by the inability of one of the members of the staff to obtain a visa in time for the fall campaign. 
Mrs. de Jong was in charge of the bronze-cleaning and, by her patience in a tedious and often dis- 
couraging job, was of great assistance in one of the necessary duties of the excavation. The method used 
was one developed by Mr. Lindstrom in collaboration with Mr. Renfrew, teacher of Science at Tarsus 
College. Miss Florence E. Day returned in the fall and completed both the work she had begun in 1936 
and a study of the Islamic pottery, lamps, and small finds excavated in subsequent campaigns. 
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same period. Work was concentrated on a section measuring roughly 30 by 20 m. At 
the end of the 1937 campaign Mr. Ehrich had reached a depth of eight meters from 
the bench mark at the crest of the hill and was just breaking into the last phase of 
the Early Bronze Age. In 1938 he exposed a sequence of levels which, though prob- 
ably ending in the twentieth century, certainly fall, for the most part, within the 
third millennium, though it is too early to say whether they completely fill it, and 
found indications of an earlier culture beneath. Time prevented more than a trial 
investigation of the latter, which offers a compelling reason for a speedy resumption 
of work in 1940. ! 

The buildings of the eight-meter level had been practically razed to the ground in 
ancient times, to make room for those which occupied the 7.50 m.-stratum described 
in the 1937 report. Architecturally they offered 
nothing of interest, but the level was nevertheless 
of importance as marking the beginning of a dis- 
tinct change in pottery. Here, too, occurred one 
of the few burials found within the confines of the 
inhabited area (fig. 1). It lay within a semicircular 
cutting — 2.40 m. by 1.50 m. —and under a mass of 
fallen crude brick, which may very well have been 
either intentionally thrown over the corpse or 
built over it in a structure of which the form could 
no longer be recovered. The skeleton lay at full 
length, with head to west and hands resting on 
the throat. There were no grave offerings. 

At approximately nine meters we struck the last 
rebuilding of an imposing unit, comprising in one 
phase no less than seventeen rooms, some of whose 
walls were found standing to a height of two 
meters (fig. 2).2 Beginning at a depth of approxi- 
mately 10.50 m. below the bench mark, it existed 
for a long period of time and had undergone 
three major reconstructions before it was destroyed by fire and never rebuilt. 
The ground had a very decided slope from south to north and very little 
effort seems to have been made to provide the less important rooms, such as kitchens 
and store-rooms, which lay to the north, with a level floor. The whole complex was 
cut off sharply at the south by terracing operations, belonging to the period of 
painted pottery in the second millennium. The terrace walls, of massive construction, 
were found to descend the slope in tiers, much as in modern hill towns along the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean. From the rooms connected with the terraces 
we obtained some excellent painted and burnished pottery (figs. 3, 4). The building 
at the lowest level was erected on stone foundations and consisted of three parallel 


Fic. 1.—BurtaL in HasitaTIon AREA, 
Enp oF Earty Bronze AGE 


1 It is perhaps unnecessary to say that this report was completed some time before the outbreak of 
the European War. 

2 The panorama shows the section at a level of about 10 m. and in the middle phase of the develop- 
ment of the unit in question. 
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Fig. 3.— PAINTED Jar, SECOND MILLENNIUM B.c. . 4.—BuRNISHED JuG, SEcOND MILLENNIUM 
B.C. 


Fig. 5.— BurNISHED JAR, ENp oF Bronze AGE Fic. 6.—PaintEp Juc, Enp or Earty Bronze AGE 
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north-south rooms, two of which opened into a smaller room to the south. The num- 
ber of chambers increased as additions were made and as the side rooms were sub- 
divided, but the largest and dominating room always retained its original size of 
seven by four and a half meters. The additions were sometimes remodellings, some- 
times repairs. There were traces of burning and either conflagration, or perhaps 
seismic disturbance, caused some walls to lean at an angle of almost 45 degrees and 
a great fissure to open in the ground. These tilted walls may be seen in the left side 
of the panorama shown in fig. 2. Repairs were often made without much preliminary 
preparation and new walls were erected even on top of the sloping ones. Except for 
the original foundations and occasional repairs, the walls were constructed of un- 
burned brick. The rooms were invariably rectangular, with doorways on either the 
side or at the short end. They were found either at the angle of two walls, or more 
or less accurately centered 
in a single one; as a rule, 
hearths lay in the middle of 
the chambers. There was not 
a single example of the central 
hearth with roof support, so 
characteristic of the 7.50 m.- 
level.! A brick stairway with 
ten treads preserved was 
found inside a room at the 
south end of the latest major 
rebuilding and indicated an 
upper storey. A street ran 
along the east side of the com- 
plex, in its early stages a fairly 
wide thoroughfare, but later 
narrowed by encroaching 
buildings and turned into a twisting alley. Two of the rooms opening on the street in 
the second rebuilding seem to have been stables, for the floors were covered with 
decomposed manure. A technical feature characteristic of this unit was the use of 
long, horizontal beams, placed at the base of the walls, either just above the ground 
level or above the stones when the bricks lay on a socle. Unlike the horizontal beams 
of the Hittite levels, they were untrimmed logs. Rectangular openings, large enough 
to be designated as windows, occurred in two instances in the walls. They were 
placed almost at ground level and may have served the double purpose of admitting 
light and allowing refuse to be thrown out of doors. 

Some of the rooms were put to specific uses. Two huge pithoi, sunk into a floor of 
the third building period, designate a store-room, perhaps actually in a shop, if this 
was a commercial district, or in a private house.? During this third phase, or perhaps 
even slightly later, a bronze-worker’s establishment was situated in the neighbor- 


Fic. 7. —SANDSTONE ror Bronze OsseEcts, END or EARLY 
Bronze AGE 


1 AJA. xlii, p. 34, fig. 11. 
2 The mouths are visible in the top center of the panorama in fig. 2; they are not contemporary with 
the rest of the complex, but had not yet been removed at the time of the photograph. 
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hood, for at the beginning of the season we found not only open sandstone moulds 
for making arrow- and javelin-points, flat axes and chisels with rectangular cross- 
section (fig. 7), but also the fragments of a crucible, with some of the bronze adhering 
to the sides. 

The pottery from this level differed in shape and technique from that found in 
the lowest level reached in the 1937 campaign (ca. 7.50 m.). Throughout the period 
two-handled cups were in use, a form which is also characteristic of Troy II-III and 
Alishar IB (old chronology, now ‘Copper Age’’), although the resemblance is more 
in the general type than in details of shape and surface treatment. Certainly it may 
be safely affirmed that Tarsus was ceramically closer to Western Anatolia at this 
time than at any of the later periods we have studied. The earliest shapes were cups 
and tankards, with rather heavy, boldly-swung handles, reminiscent of objects from 
the treasure of Troy II (fig. 8).1 The surface was usually a brightly burnished red or 
black to gray. At a higher level the cup became elongated (fig. 9) — we have as yet no 
specimens quite so narrow as some Trojan varieties—and developed from a crude 
type, with flat and ill-defined base, into a graceful goblet with spreading foot (fig. 
10). They were usually made of buff clay, slipped or plain, and undecorated save for 
an occasional wheel-groove below the lip. One-handled cups, made by simply omit- 
ting one of the goblet handles, were common (fig. 11). Other connections with West- 
ern Anatolia are evident in the beaked jugs decorated with bosses (fig. 13), plentiful 
at Tarsus, and the jars with globular bodies and elongated necks. These were usually 
burnished, or combined a burnished and a painted area (fig. 5, p. 63). The vertical bands 
of lattice pattern, executed in red, do not show on the photograph. The local taste ran 
to a variety of grooved and incised ornaments on the neck and to plaster additions 
to the body, such as bosses, cables applied to handles (fig. 6) and around the neck of 
jars and jugs, spiral or volute handles (fig. 5). The shallow bow] with spiral feet (fig. 
36, p. 78), and the cylindrical cover, with crudely painted criss-cross decoration and 
knobs on the top to serve as feet when the cover was inverted and used as a container 
(fig. 35), recall a similar combination from Troy.? Some of these bowls are deco- 
rated with red-cross bands, similar to those found at Troy. In shape, though not in 
fabric and decoration, the multiple pots are closer to Cypriote examples than to 
those of Yortan and Troy (fig. 12). The one illustrated has four pots joined by an 
arched handle, which supports a small, shallow dish, but groups of two to five are 
common. A bottle-like vase, frequently ring-burnished with great care, in shape like 
the Greek alabastron, can be paralleled in every detail in northern Syria. 

Contemporary with the uppermost level containing two-handled cups are a number 
of seal impressions, which supply a useful date (fig. 27, p. 75). They are similar in style 
to types found on Cappadocian tablets, which would date them no later than the 
twentieth century.? In view of the fact that the cup is found throughout Troy ITI, 
it seems possible, on the independent evidence of Tarsus— Mr. Blegen has already 

1 Schmidt, Trojanische Alterthuemer, No. 5873. 

2 Ibid., Nos. 1739 and 1740. The Tarsus pair are contemporary, but of such disparate size that they 
could never have been used together. 

3 Cf. Gelb, Inscriptions from Alishar and Vicinity, pl. XXVIII; Lewy, Tablettes Cappadociennes, 


Musée du Louvre, Textes Cunéiformes, xxi, 3™° Série, 3™° Partie, Pls. CCX XV ff.; Contenau, La 
Glyptique Syro-Hittite, pls. II ff. 
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Fig. 8.—Two-HanbLep Cup, Earty Tyre (From A 
WatTER By P. DE JoNnG) 


Fic. 9.—Two-HanpLep Cup, Narrow Tyre 


Fic. 10.—Two-Hanpb.ep Cup, DEVELOPED Fig. 11. —Onr-HANDLED Cup 
TYPE 


Fig. 12.—MuttieLe Pot, Enp or Earty Bronze AGE Fic. 183.—BrakEp Juc, ENp or EaARLy 
BronzE AGE 
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raised the date on the basis of Trojan evidence '—to say that one can no longer place 
the destruction of Troy II as late as 2000 B.c.? 

Of small objects, spindle whorls formed the bulk and were found by the dozens; 
they were usually of clay, plain or decorated with incised dots, triangles, semicircles 
and other geometric patterns. Clay handled brushes were by no means rare (fig. 28, p. 
75).3 Spit supports showed considerable variety. Bronze pins with round or pyramidal 
heads, toggle pins (fig. 21, p. 72), and simple bracelets were frequently uncovered. The 
richest single cache of bronze objects consisted of four daggers, one axe, one chisel 
and a toggle pin. The dagger (fig. 19, p. 28), with bent tang and slitted blade, provides 
another parallel with the treasure of Troy II.‘ Seal impressions on pottery and on stop- 
pers of unburned clay were fairly common (fig. 30, p. 75). One sealed stopper was 
found still in place in the mouth of a trefoil jar. The designs include human figures 
and interlaced conventional pat- 
terns from cylinder seals, and 
simple geometric decoration from 
stamp seals. Of genuine seals, there 
were only stone stamps, one of 
which was in the shape of a foot. 

The outstanding small finds, how- 

ever, were two pairs of heavy gold 

earrings (fig. 14), each pair care- 

fully linked as though unused, and 

perhaps even unsold from the jewel- 

ler’s workshop. They were alike in 

form and design, though one pair 

was smaller—a loop with one end 

thickened and splayed to a fan 

shape. The upper side was deco- 

rated with three or four flutes. 

Another gold object, from a differ- Fic. 14.—Go.p Pin anp Earrines, Earty Bronze AGE 
ent part of the trench, was a long, heavy, nail-headed pin (fig. 14). The manner in 
which the earrings were linked seems to preclude the possibility of their coming from 
graves, in spite of the fact that a very few scattered fragments of human bones lay 
in their neighborhood. 

Underlying the Early Bronze Age level just described was the usual badly preserved 
intermediate stratum, almost two meters thick, with its walls partially razed by sub- 
sequent building operations. It offered little in the way of a coherent plan and made a 
difficult beginning of the fall campaign. Below this, however, lay a well preserved 
architectural unit, averaging in depth twelve to thirteen meters from the bench 
mark, with a broad street running east and west and rooms lying on either side. The 
buildings on the south side had suffered from the same terraces which had cut into 

1 AJA. xli, pp. 595-596; (Early Helladic) pottery occurs in the last phases of Troy I to Troy 
V, corroborating the view that “the Early Bronze Age at Troy comes to its end with the Fifth Settle- 
ment.” 


? Hutchinson, Jraq ii, 2, p. 211 f. 
3 Schmidt, op. cit., Nos. 8803 ff.; cf. AJA. xl, p. 25; xli, p. 596. 4 Tbid., Nos. 5842 ff. 
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the buildings of the higher level. Foundations were of stone and the walls of un- 
burned brick, the customary building construction not only of the Early Bronze Age 
but also of the later periods. The entrance to each house lay at the corner of a 
room, where a thin screen wall of mud brick projected part way into the chamber, 
forming both an entrance corridor and a shield for the hearth which was built 
against its inner face. This type of hearth proved to be characteristic of this stratum 
and all the lower strata dug in 1938. The walls and floors were burned, showing that 
the unit was destroyed by fire, rather than by rebuilding. 

There were two earlier phases of this plan, in which the buildings on the north side 
of the street kept much the same outline; the street, however, was encroached upon 
from the south, and its western end pinched into a comparatively narrow passage. 
The southern rooms were irregular and presented a puzzling appearance. They 
seemed cut into clay, rather than constructed of brick. All was explained, however, 
when below this was found an even more elaborate and better-preserved complex. 
It maintained a similar plan, though there was a marked change in the wall lines. 
The floors lay at a depth of 14.50 to 16 m., with a decided slope from south to north. 
At the south side a jogged fortification wall, preserved almost 2 m. in height and 
averaging 1.80 m. in thickness, ran the length of the trench (fig. 15); the jogs oc- 
curred at five-meter intervals and were recessed for about a meter and a half to two 
meters. It was into the mass of this circuit wall that the rooms of the upper level had 
been cut, in such a way as almost to destroy the contours of the north face, which 
originally must have had a jogged profile corresponding to that of the outer or south- 
ern face. It was most fortunate that the entrance gate fell within the excavated area. 
At the period under discussion it had been blocked up and used as two small rooms; 
a flight of mud-brick stairs gave access from one of the rooms to the top of the wall. 
For some eighteen meters to the east of the gate a thin wall ran parallel to the forti- 
fication, enclosing a long, narrow space to which a door gave admittance. It probably 
served some military purpose, either as a keep where soldiers assembled before man- 
ning the walls, or as a store-room for food and missiles. The east-west street by this 
time had been so encroached upon that it was scarcely more than an alley and the 
narrowest part was less than a meter in width. A side street met it at right angles at 
the west end. The houses lay north of the street, their unbaked brick walls pre- 
served for more than two meters in height. The arrangement of the individual cham- 
bers was much the same as in the stratum immediately above, with the entrance at 
the corner, and the screen wall running up to the hearth. The hearths were raised 
slightly above the floor; a heavy block, recessed in the center, formed the back of 
each hearth and perhaps served as a pot-rest or hob. Two or three shallow steps led 
from the higher street level to the rooms. The panorama in fig. 15 shows the unit just 
described; the man in the center foreground gives the scale of the buildings; the view 
is taken from the north, looking south over the houses and street to the fortification 
wall. 

A still earlier phase of this plan lay below (fig. 16). The gate at the west end of the 
wall was in use; it was an L-shaped structure, employing the principle of exposing 
the unprotected side of the enemy to the wall (fig. 18). Paving the roadway and run- 
ning under the walls as a foundation was a series of roughly parallel logs, packed 
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tightly with stones and pebbles.' The side street at this period was a more integral 
part of the plan, for it led directly to the gate from what must have been the center 
of the settlement. The houses were of the same type as before, the difference between 
street and floor level even more pronounced. It is most unlikely that this difference 
was original, but probably arose from the rapidity with which a street lying below a 
high fortification wall filled with débris. The hearths, likewise, continued the same 
type of construction; one was particularly interesting for having a small bench of 
mud brick, with cupboard beneath built in the nook formed by the outer wall, the 
screen wall and the hearth (fig. 17). The back of the hearth rose at either corner in 
such a way as to suggest the familiar “‘Horns of Consecration.” 

Small finds from the various levels of this early phase of the Early Bronze Age 
culture were sparse, especially from the rooms. Apparently a careful cleaning had 
preceded the rebuildings, for most of the objects were found in the streets and 
around the wall, where they had been dropped and lost. Bone objects now became 
common for the first time —evidence that the bronze or copper industry was in its 
infancy. The more usual specimens, often beautifully polished, were awls, pins with 
knobbed, spirally-grooved or bird-shaped heads, and arrow points (fig. 20). A few 
bronzes were still found in these levels and pins, needles, and small chisels were the 
chief objects. Unburned clay objects were fairly numerous —spit supports; pierced 
loom weights, shaped like crescents, ovals, truncated pyramids, some of which were 
stamped with spirals (fig. 29, p. 75). A gold loop, probably an earring, is similar in 
general shape to those found at a higher level, but it is very thin and without deco- 
ration (fig. 14). Two blue-frit cylinders with simple linear pattern came from a room 
at a depth of 11.65 m. They may have been used as seals, or more probably as beads. 

The pottery from the levels of the jogged fortification wall was not markedly 
different from that of the preceding building unit, although certain types, such as 
the two-handled cups and long-necked jars, were no longer found. Multiple pots 
continued to be used, as well as beaked jugs. There were cups and pitchers with 
pierced tab-handles for suspension or for the insertion of a wooden handle which may 
have had the shape of a forked stick (fig. 40, p. 78 ).2 They show considerable variety 
in profile as well as in technique. The pitcher in fig. 38 is of reserved slip ware. 

An earlier fortification wall and gateway still lie below the one just described and 
await further excavation, but the ground plan is already clear. Instead of an L- 
shaped arm protecting the entrance, it is now flanked by two narrow towers, meas- 
uring approximately five by two meters. Two pits were sunk in the northeast and 
southeast corners of the trench, to a maximum depth of 18 m. below the bench mark, 
in order to gain some idea of what lay beneath. New house walls, as well as portions 
of the circuit wall, were found in the pits; extensive burning indicated destruction 
by fire. Though dug several meters apart, the two pits produced joining fragments 
of pottery, which proved the levels reached were contemporary and also that the 
pronounced slope to the north was due at least in part, as we had supposed, to accu- 


1 Compare the construction of wall foundations in the citadel gate, the cross wall and other parts of 
the fortifications at Sindjirli. Koldewey, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli ii, figs. 32, 40, 41, pls. XIII, 
XV-XVIII, etc. The squared beams, carefully arranged, and the straight lines of stone point to a more 
advanced technique. 2 Cf. Schmidt, op. cit., No. 396, from Troy IT-V. 
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mulated débris and that it diminished considerably in the earlier period. It may have 
been, too, that, as the mass of the fortification wall was so much greater than that of 
the house walls, the repeated processes of destruction and rebuilding precipitated 
large quantities of unburned brick towards the north. This accumulation would 
naturally be highest in the immediate neighborhood of the wall itself. Some effort 
to compensate for the slant was made later on by digging rooms into the fortification 
wall, but there was comparatively little levelling of the entire area. 

Occasional multiple pots and beaked pitchers (fig. 24) were still to be found in the 
pits, the shapes archaic and pleasing. An entirely different type of pottery appeared, 
thick, hand-made, with a red, brown or black burnished surface. The incised decora- 
tion was white-filled and consisted for the most part of neatly arranged patterns — 
chevrons, circles, “‘ butterflies,” zig-zags, dotted triangles (fig. 23) — but occasionally 
of an incoherent all-over design (fig. 25). The complete profiles showed cups and 
goblets to be the more usual shapes. Fig. 25 illustrates a hemispherical cup or open 
pitcher with pinched spout and a handle at the opposite side. In fig. 23 are two flat- 
bottomed cups with slightly flaring rims; one preserves the stumps of a vertical 
handle. It is too early to say whether the incised pottery of Tarsus shows any close 
relation to that of Troy I, but, given the character of the superimposed level, it may 
well be of approximately the same date. With the promise of a level containing both 
interesting new ceramics and well preserved architecture, the excavation looks 
forward eagerly to continued work in this area. 

Work was resumed on the building of the three-meter level during the fall cam- 
paign,' with the intention of ascertaining more definitely the exact nature of the 
structure. There was little hope of getting more than the general plan, for at this 
level the activities of Roman, Arab and Soldier of the World War had loaded 
the dice heavily against the excavator in the archaeological game of chance. In the 
former report it was described as presenting “‘a picture not unlike the southwest 
corner of Temple IT at Bogazkéy.”’ Further investigation, however, while confirming 
the belief that the building was indeed a temple of Hittite type, did not strengthen 
the resemblance to the specific parallel originally chosen. The excavated area was 
increased by some twenty-five meters to the east and eighteen meters to the north. 
The present appearance of the building may be seen in the block plan of fig. 22. A 
narrow corridor — width approximately 4 m. on the south and 3 m. on the west —ran 
around at least two sides of a great court, one of whose dimensions, that of the south 
side, was recovered. It measured roughly somewhat under 30 meters. The corridor 
was twice subdivided; from its eastern end a chamber 8 m. x 4 m. was cut off 
and at its west end there was a smaller chamber 4 m. x 3 m. An intermittent and nar- 
rower corridor ran parallel to the inner one, subdivided at intervals into chambers 
of unequal size. When the excavation of the building has everywhere been carried 
down to the stone foundations the number of chambers may be more definitely 
determined. Although our Tarsus temple is far less elaborate than those of Bogazkéy, 
with their pavements and sills of beautifully worked stone, their pilasters and stone 
window-frames, it actually outranks them in the dimensions of the central court. 
The Tarsus building, with the east side of the court also forming the outer limit 

1 AJA. xli, pp. 265 ff., fig. 5. 
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in that direction, now seems closer to the west wing of Temple V at Bogazkéy 
than to Temple II.' The configuration of the summit of the hill gives little hope of 
recovering much more of the building plan, but an attempt will be made to deter- 
mine at least the north-south dimensions of the court. 

The pottery from the 2 m. and 3 m. levels was again the heavy monochrome 
brown to red ware, called “‘drab”’ ware in previous reports. It has become the chief 
ceramic hall-mark of the Hittite levels. Another trumpet-spouted jar, similar to the 
one illustrated in AJA. xli, p. 264, fig. 1, and lentoid flasks (cbid., fig. 2) were found 
in this region, as well as a few new shapes. The Mycenaean pottery was, as usual, 
very fragmentary, and belongs to the “Granary”’ class, with the exception of a few 
sherds of earlier L.H. III type. Extremely crude local imitation ware was found in 
small quantity here, as well as in Section B. This would point to the absence of true 
Mycenaean craftsmen at Tarsus to act as teachers of the native potters.? The de- 
signs had much the same repertory as those illustrated in the report of the 1936 sea- 
son: * the octopus, atrophied almost completely into a pair of spirals, was common; 
the skyphos was the chief shape. Unusual is the jug with birds, distant relatives of the 


Fic. 33.— BitincuaL CYLINDER SEAL IMPRESSION ON BuLLA (From A DRAWING BY 
Pret DE JONG) 


“Philistine” type with the wing over the back (fig. 37, p. 78 ).4 Flasks with attached 
stands, incised in fish-bone pattern and covered with red wash, were fairly numerous 
but fragmentary; a complete example from Minet el Beida illustrates the type of 
pot of which the stand in fig. 26 formed a part.® 

Several bullae came from this trench. The most important of them, perhaps, is 
small and pear-shaped, .022 m. high, with a string-hole in the pointed top; on the 
body are two narrow bands, meeting at right angles at the base, which twice repeat 
the impression of a small cylinder seal. The bilingual inscription is reproduced in 
Piet de Jong’s drawing (fig. 33). Unfortunately, neither impression gave the cunei- 
form completely. Mention is made of the sun-god. Fig. 31 is a conical bulla, with the 
impression of a lentoid seal of symmetrical design. Among the bronze objects found 
were leaf-shaped arrow-heads (with central ribs and tangs, or the shorter, socketed 
type, with barbs),® tanged knives, needles, and pins. A jeweller’s mould of clay, with 


1 MDOG. 74, fig. 28 and pl. II, or Bittel, Die Ruinen von Bogazkéy, p. 62. 

2 Cf. the excellent local imitation of Mycenaean work at Troy; AJA. xxxix, p. 17, fig. 8; p. 579, fig. 
23. 3 AJA. xli, p. 281 f., fig. 41. 

4 Cf. H. Goldman, “‘A Note on two Painted Sherds with Representations of Birds from Gézlii Kule, 
Tarsus,” BASOR, Dec., 1939, p. 2. 

5 Schaeffer, ‘“‘La Troisiéme campagne de fouilles 4 Ras Shamra,” Syria 1932, pl. IT, 3. 

6 Cf. AJA. xl’, p. 278, fig. 33. 
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depressions on both sides for pendants and other ornaments, recalls a somewhat 
similar one from Troy (fig. 32).1 The one vendant is surmounted by the familiar 
symbol of the sun-disk. 

Further investigation was made of the circuit wall, of which the best preserved 
portion, together with the Iron Age ovens built against it, was excavated in 1936.2 
The wall itself was preserved to no great height, but the foundations gave the line 
of the circuit. These foundations seem to have been of solid stone, 3 to 3.30 m. thick, 
with the outer face of the base built of very large stones, giving a Cyclopean effect 
(fig. 34), and the inner face of smaller ones. The wall line was not traced to the 


Fic. 34.—SToneE Base or Iron AGE Circuit WALL 


northwest, where it was probably cut off by later Roman constructions, but its course 
to the southeast could be followed for no less than one hundred and fifteen meters, 
curving around the slope of the hiiyiik, until the eroded hillside and modern barn- 
yards made further investigation impractical. Of single finds in Section A, the 
spindle flask of fig. 39 deserves brief comment. The two pieces, which give us for the 
first time the complete shape of this interesting incised pottery, were found in a 
refuse pit of the later Hittite level.* In Syria, the spindle flask, one of the most 
popular shapes, is contemporary with Mycenaean vases of the fourteen and thir- 
teenth centuries B.c.4 Fabric and style of ornament resembling the Tarsus example 
are not, however, common in Syria. Mr. Braidwood has shown me a few sherds from 

1Cf. AJA. xli, p. 585, fig. 24. 2 Ibid., p. 271 f. 

* The upper part of fig. 39 is restored from the piece which is not illustrated. 


4 Schaeffer, ‘La Huitiéme campagne de fouilles 4 Ras Shamra-Ugarit,”’ Syria 1937, p. 125 f., pls. 
XXTI and XXII, figs. 6-8. 
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the excavations of the Oriental Institute of Chicago at Tell Judeideh. At Tarsus, too, 
the pottery is not at all common, but such pieces as were found show a surprising 
variety of decorative design, including plant and animal motifs. 

Section B: This section, farther to the west and down the slope of the hill, has 
been expanded during the successive seasons by a series of trenches dug as far as the 
Hittite level. Work was continued here in 1938 to expose more of the burned building 
which contained the mangers,' and to find out whether the complex was one large 
edifice or a group of smaller ones. In 1937, Section B was widened to the west by an 
eight- by fourteen-meter area, which at the time was carried down to an Iron Age 
unit; ? in the spring of 1938 the contiguous area to the south, extending to the World 
War Trench which cuts along the southern part of the hill, was excavated to the 
same depth, joined to make a single unit and lowered to the Hittite level at an aver- 
age depth of 17 m. In the autumn, the War Trench was dug out for several meters 
east and west of the excavated area of Section B; the war fill stopped just above the 
burned house and therefore offered a quick means of reaching it by obviating the 
slower and more painstaking removal of stratified Arabic, Roman, Classical and 
Iron Age levels. It was discovered that we had, by the end of the season, evidence 
for three separate buildings. The accompanying block plan of the whole Hittite 
level in Section B, as far as it has been excavated (fig. 41), may help to clarify the 
description. Of the unexcavated areas, that marked A has been carried down to 
the level of a Hellenistic pebble mosaic. When this has been removed and placed in 
the Adana Museum, we hope by further excavation to throw light on some puzzling 
features of the building. B and C contain sections of the circuit wall which, though 
not contemporary, probably represent different periods of the same general system. 
Between D, which is at surface level, and the floor of Ila, are more than eight 
meters of accumulated earth. 

To the east of the broad north-south street lies the building discussed in previous 
reports, its most conspicuous feature the manger room entered from Ib, possibly 
by more openings than are shown on the plan,’ and lighted by one or two windows 
from the street. Ia was probably never a room; the walls were there to carry the 
weight of the earth fill, or ramp, leading to the stone terrace which served as roof for 
Ib and gave access to the second story of Ic. The type of construction finds a homely 
parallel in the American banked barns, in which the lower level is entered by a side 
door and the hay loft reached by an artificial embankment, or ramp (fig. 42),, sup- 
ported by stones on the sides. It must be remembered that all of the Hittite building, 
with the exception of Ia, b, and c, lay at the high level. It seems probable that 
a wooden stairway in the southwest corner of Ie connected the two levels. The 
narrow dimensions of e are better fitted to a stairwell than to a room and the 
amount of burned wood found filling the corner also argues in favor of this theory. 

Five rooms were added to this building by the 1938 campaign and although the 
dimensions could not in every case be determined, none of the rooms appeared to be 
large. It may be possible, by further excavation, to complete the plan to north and 
east, but anumber of rooms have been lost forever on the steep declivity to the south. 


1 AJA. xli, p. 284, fig. 43. 2 AJA. xlii, p. 53, fig. 48. 
3 No details which have not been thoroughly studied have been included. 
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West of the street a second building was uncovered, which also contains some 
unique and interesting features. IIa enclosed an area of about seven by five and a 
half meters. The east and north walls were massive (1.30 m. thick) and well built, 
with a heavy plaster coating. The south wall (upper end of fig. 43) was buried under 
fallen brick and burned to a cement-like hardness. A thin sandy dressing, heavily 
burned, covered the floor. In the center of the room this dressing rose over a low 
circular mound and curved up against a rectangular stone bedding, about .40 x .70 
m., with charred remains of squared beams at the northern and southern sides. The 
entrance from the street to the court is visible in fig. 43; it lay at the end of the east 
wall of the court, flush with the northern wall which was faced, at this point, by a 
wooden jamb. In the door-sill were traces of three parallel beams, firmly bedded in 
river pebbles and broken stone; charred wood scattered above suggested that there 
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Fic. 42.—A PENNSYLVANIA BARN 


had been a wooden threshold covering them. A pair of post holes lay to the south of 
the entrance, in line with the innermost of the threshold beams; the posts, of which 
there were burnt fragments in situ, probably served as pilasters and formed an in- 
tegral part of the construction and decoration of the doorway. Subsequent to the 
taking of the photograph in fig. 43, a wide threshold was found in the east end of the 
south wall, giving access to the room beyond. Next to the north wall was a quantity 
of very burned wheat (indicated as a black smear in fig. 43), probably the débris of a 
grain bin. Upon the nature of the stone and wood construction in the center depends 
somewhat our interpretation of the area as a whole. If it represents what remains of a 
roof support, it must have been a covered room, although the character of the floor 
suggests the possibility of an open court. A sacred pillar would have stood in an open 
court, on the analogy of Cretan cult scenes. If taken in connection with the grain bin, 
it might have supported a pole to which animals were attached for threshing. All 
three interpretations are possible; none is compelling. The manner in which the 
cross walls project through the long walls, forming shallow ornamental pilasters on 
the street, constitutes an architectural feature encountered here for the first time. 
Room IIb lay south of the one just described (upper right hand corner of fig. 43). 
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The short north-south cross wall showing in the photograph is fallen brick, possibly 
from an upper level, and does not belong to the room. The eastern wall is continuous 
with the east wall of IIa. The wall dressing is clearly visible in the photograph and 
distinguishes this construction from the rough surface of the fallen brick. The south- 
ern wall of this room lay in the face of the trench; the outlines of a doorway in the 
southeast corner may be seen between the east wall and the fallen wall parallel to it. 
The area exposed by the war trench seemed to indicate that the length of this room 
from east to west was about thirteen and a half meters; its width approximately four 
and a half. These are unusual dimensions and I should not consider them established 
unless a closer examination of the north wall than is now possible revealed no traces 
of a cross wall. The very thin structure dividing IIb from c looks more like a barrier 
than a partition which was carried to the height of the roof. IIc measures about four 
by five and a half meters and has no distinctive features. Very little of the third 
building was excavated and almost nothing can be said of its plan; only further dig- 
ging wil! clarify this and the complete outlines of the other buildings. 

Small finds from the newly excavated Hittite area were not numerous, probably 
because little of it represents living quarters; for had the building been full of objects 
at the moment of destruction, these must have been sealed under the masses of 
falling débris which immediately filled the chambers. Outstanding was the well 
preserved lance head of socketed type, about .30 m. long (fig. 44), found in the east- 
ernmost room of Building I and embedded in the usual fallen brick. It was appar- 
ently only in the Hittite period that socketed weapons and utensils such as socketed 
chisels became at all common. Several bullae were found, some of a type with human 
figures new to Tarsus but paralleled at Bogazkéy. One was identical with a bulla 
found in 1937 | in the same general area—our first instance of duplication of types. 
Two of the better preserved are illustrated in figs. 452 and 46. From directly above 
the complex of street and houses just described came a lentoid seal of red stone of a 
not uncommon type,’ but this one was distinguished by the fine symmetry of the 
arrangement of hieroglyphs and the precision of the engraving (fig. 47). 

Most of the pottery was of the local monochrome Hittite variety with the cus- 
tomary admixture of late Mycenaean, both imported and local imitations (fig. 53). 
A well preserved bowl of Cypriote Base-Ring ware (fig. 54) stood on the floor of IIa 
—a welcome help in giving at least an approximate date for our earlier Hittite level 
and one of the rare pieces of Late Bronze Age Cypriote pottery found at Tarsus. 
The closest parallel I have found comes from Enkomi, dating from Late Cypriote 
I and before the occurrence of “Levanto-Helladic.” ‘ This agrees perfectly with 
our Tarsus evidence, where Mycenaean pottery is found only in the latest Hittite 
level. 

Another interesting Cypriote parallel from the upper Hittite level is the bronze 
fibula (fig. 48). The general type was in use over a considerable period of time, but 
the one illustrated in Blinkenberg’s monograph and practically identical with ours 


1 AJA. xlii, p. 46, fig. 38. 2 For general type cf. MDOG. 76, fig. 28, bulla from Bogazkiy. 

3 AJA. xxxix, p. 535, fig. 17 b and c. 

4 The Swedish Cyprus Expedition i. Base-Ring I Ware, pl. CXTI, E. 2. 58; p. 475. “‘ The finds of the 
earlier part of the first burial period do not comprise any Levanto-Helladic Ware.” 
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is said to have been “‘found with Mycenaean vases and no later objects.” ! Unfor- 
tunately the pin was so completely diseased that it disintegrated into green powder 
soon after the photograph was taken. Fig. 55 illustrates a deep handleless jar, an 
unusual shape in the Hittite monochrome ware. 

With the end of the Hittite occupation the glory utterly departed from this section 
of the ancient town. For a while it became a kind of dumping ground for broken pots 
and pans, kitchen refuse and dead village dogs. The unevenness of the ruins unfitted 
the area for immediate rebuilding and the sordid use to which it was put was doubt- 
less part of an intentional process of levelling. At one time a great rectangular pit 
about 13.50 m. long was cut into the ground and lined with reeds. It probably served 
as a corral or sheepfold. The first large and coherent building lay at a level of slightly 
less than sixteen meters below the bench mark and was rebuilt a number of times, 
always keeping, however, the same general alignment and the same curious curved 
boundary wall to the west (fig. 56). The construction was exceedingly poor from a 
technical point of view and not at all solid, although a few sections still stood to a 
height of almost two and a half meters. Instead of being built of interlocking and 
overlapping stones, some of the walls consisted of parallel faces of broken stone, 
which could be separated along their whole length on a definite line of cleavage. 
This is not as one might surmise a thickening or strengthening of the original wall, 
for in some cases it consists of only two such parallel rows in its present form. 

At present the southernmost room of the unit does not communicate with the 
others. The connection may, however, have lain to the west, where the building dis- 
appears under unexcavated soil. It could be entered from the south through a court 
with a stone-rimmed cistern or pit, and an open air kitchen with an oven lay along- 
side the court. The rest of the unit consisted of three rooms, of which the first was 
entered by an indirect corridor from a street to the north. Lying on the floor was a 
large stone with a hole, of a type common in houses of the Iron Age.? The pottery 
was of the usual Cypriote character, mixed with smaller quantities of local buff ware, 
ornamented with thin parallel stripes of red or black to brown paint. Two sealstones 
stand out among the usual mass of faience scarabs and scaraboids. Fig. 50 is dis- 
tinguished by the liveliness of its somewhat crude design —a musician playing upon a 
large lyre, while a dancing girl performs before him. The other stone, a light green 
cylinder seal, was originally capped at the unornamented end, in which a bronze 
thread is still embedded. The chief design is beautifully cut, with both precision and 
verve (fig. 49). It shows a huntsman with bow and arrow confronting a rampant 
goat and a man, probably a priest, in adoration before a “Sacred Tree,” surmounted 
by the vulture sun-disk. The scene is a familiar one on Assyrian seals. More exquisite, 
however, than the main picture is the goat with suckling young carved on the short 
circular end. An Aegean archaeologist is reminded of Cretan faience. In the Cretan 
examples, which antedate our seal by many centuries, the body of the goat is usually 
more elongated. Terracottas were exceedingly numerous, but for the most part of the 
common Cypriote Horse-and-Rider type. Two female figurines are more unusual, 
but only one can be illustrated here (fig. 52), a nude “goddess” holding her breasts 


1 Blinkenberg, Fibules grecques et orientales, Group XIII, Cypriote types, fig. 268, No. XIII 1.d. 
Murray, Smith and Walters, Excavations in Cyprus, 1900, p. 68, fig. 92. 2 AJA. xii, p. 277. 
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in the traditional pose. The figure was originally attached to some object, perhaps a 
vase. The head is thrust forward and the large triangular eyes give a peculiar look 
of intensity. For the tabs over the ears and the flat skull cap with scalloped fringe 
the only good parallels, so far as I know, come from Tarsus itself, except for a more 
general resemblance of the headdress alone to some figurines from Nippur.' A single, 
very much mutilated tablet was uncovered, which proved, however, of unexpected 
importance, because it supplied a date in the seventh century for the whole series.? 
New among stone objects were arrow straighteners. Iron as well as bronze was again 
abundant. Of faience there were inlays of Egyptian type, with the eye of Horus, and 
a small pendant in the shape of a couchant lion. The buildings of the upper levels 
were of no great interest, although they produced some good small finds. The mask 
of figure 51 was cut on a tiny carnelian sealstone and is of excellent workmanship. 
Some graves were opened in the Roman cemetery which lay along the southern edge 
of the hiiyiik * and they were found to be earlier in date than those investigated in 
1935. They lay outside the wall which the later interments overlay. The terracottas 
around the slab grave and the black glaze lamp ‘ found inside, date it at the turn of 
the century B.c.—A.D. It also contained a single earring of heavy gold wire, forming 
a loop with knotted end, from which depended originally some ornamental drop. 
There are analogies for carnelian beads in this position. 
In this section, too, as in some of those previously described, the Roman level had 
been so badly cut by deep Islamic foundations that it offered no coherent plan. 
Hetty GoLpMAN 
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1L. Legrain, Terracottas from Nippur, p\. XVIII, 95, 97. 2 A. Goetze, JAOS. 59, p. 16. 
3 AJA. xxxix, p. 540. ‘ Broneer, Terracotta Lamps from Corinth, Type XXI, first variety. 


PRELIMINARY NOTES ON TARSUS CRANIA 
Piates XITI-XVI 


Tue following is intended as a brief preliminary note on some of the cranial material 
found at Tarsus. It seems advisable at this time to make available for comparative 
study the metric and indicial data so far recorded. Other skulls and skeletal material 
not yet reconstructed or not yet examined, and the detailed morphological obser- 
vations of the series here discussed will be reserved for inclusion in the final 
publication. 

The additional unstudied material consists of a few more recent individuals and a 
few more fragmentary skulls from Roman graves. Most of these were sent to Ankara 
at the close of an earlier season and are still unstudied. There is also a considerable 
quantity of fragments from the early cemetery at the foot of the south slope of the 
mound, so shattered as to be nonmensurable. Since most of these represent very 
young children and are not very indicative of racial type, it has seemed wiser to 
concentrate on the more complete specimens. 

Recent: With the exception of Sk. 7, the skulls classified as recent were found in a 
very late cemetery uncovered while clearing the Hittite building of Section A, or in 
what may be a somewhat earlier burial ground overlying Section B. In the graves 
from Section A the bones were fresh, the wood of the coffins was not completely 
rotted, and in some cases fez tassels and celluloid buttons were found. In the Section 
B group the bones were drier and in poorer condition, and nothing was found with 
the skeletons. There were occasional traces of coffins, usually more rotted than in 
Section A. The poorer drainage of the Section B area, however, and the recent, thick 
humus deposit in which the burials were laid would account, in large part at least, 
for a faster rate of decomposition. 

Sk. 7 (pl. XIII) was found in Trench 8 at the foot of the south slope of the mound. 
It lay at a depth of 5.70 m. below the surface and occurred above Jar Burial 1 of 
the early cemetery tapped by Trenches 8 and 9. In this instance the actual depth 
is of no significance, for the stratification of the lower trenches shows a deep deposit 
of modern fill. While this burial may not be quite as recent as the Section A group, 
the deposit in which it was found, the condition of the bone, and its physical type 
all suggest that it can be grouped with the upper graves. The skulls of this series 
fall into two well-marked physical types which were frequently found side by side. 
These have been tentatively classed as Armenoid and Atlanto-Mediterranean. 

The Armenoid group can be described as distinctly brachycephalic, with a head- 
form varying from irregular spheroid to rhomboid, and with a pronounced lambdoid 
or occipital flattening. It is a high-headed type, with a high forehead, and it has a 
fairly well developed musculature. The face is long, and although the malars are 
of medium weight, they show considerable forward and lateral projection. (pl. 
XIII). 

The Atlanto-Mediterranean series, on the other hand, is markedly dolichocephalic 
with an occasional mesocephalic specimen. The head-form tends to vary from 
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ellipsoid to oval, the parietal bosses being not sufficiently developed to produce a 
pentagonoid shape; and the skull vault is fairly high, with a high, rather narrow, 
sloping forehead. The general musculature seems well developed, though not pro- 
nounced. The facial height is slightly longer than in the Armenoid group, and the 
smaller lateral projection of the malars and zygomatic arches gives this series a 
higher facial index (pls. XIII, XIV). 

On the whole this group does not differ too widely from the Atlanto-Mediter- 
ranean (Eurafrican) skulls found in Mesopotamia. These are from various periods 
and are described in various reports.! The slightly shorter length, slightly higher 
cephalic index, with a fuller and more rounded contour in the posterior parietal re- 
gion, and somewhat lesser musculature of the Tarsus group suggest either a modifi- 
cation of the Atlanto-Mediterranean type, or the possibility that these crania can be 
considered to fall closer to the Mediterranean type and in that general category. It 
seems wiser to defer this question until the final report, when the rest of the ma- 
terial will have been studied and the results will be more definitely established. 

Classical Period: Of the Classical-Period skulls treated, the Roman male (pl. 
XV, Sk. 18), was found in a late pottery coffin on the outskirts of modern Tarsus, 
and it is due to the kindness of the excavator, Bay Ali Riza Yalgin, Director of the 
Adana Museum and Commissar of the Expedition, that I am able to include it with 
the other Tarsus material. The Roman female, pl. XIV, Sk. 16, was buried in a 
tile grave on the south slope of the mound. There was no evidence for more exact 
dating. The other female is provisionally classed as Hellenistic, but may be Early 
Roman (pl. XIV, Sk. 17). % 

The two Roman skulls are pentagonoid in shape and seem to belong essentially to 
the Mediterranean type. The female is somewhat modified, but the higher cephalic 
index of 82 may be partly due to a sex difference. The Hellenistic female has an ovoid 
head-shape and also seems of good Mediterranean type. The musculature of all 
three skulls is light and there seems to be a tendency toward a lower vault, a shorter 
face, and a shorter nose, both absolutely and relatively, as compared with the 
crania classed as Atlanto-Mediterranean. 

Eight-Meter Level: One young adult female skeleton (pl. XV, Sk. 15) was found 
associated with the eight-meter level of Section A. Its provisional dating is about 
2000 s.c. The right side of the head was crushed in by a large stone, the weight of 
which caused a pronounced degree of warping while the bone was still green. For 
this reason the head-breadth and head-height measurements are questionable. The 
bone is light, and the degree of muscularity is small. These factors, taken into con- 
sideration with the pentagonoid shape, low auricular height, and low forehead, 
suggest that this skull also belongs in the Mediterranean class. 

Early Cemetery:? In Trenches 8 and 9, in the field at the foot of the south slope of 
the mound, part of an early cemetery was discovered. The graves lay some six and 
one-half meters below the surface, usually not more than a meter above the present 


1For a more detailed description and for a bibliography of Atlanto-Mediterranean or Eurafrican 
type skulls from Mesopotamia see R. W. Ehrich, Appendix F in Nuzi I (R. F. S. Starr), Harvard 
University Press, 1939. 

2H. Goldman, AJA. 1938, pp. 42-44. 
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water-table. The burials consisted of children, usually two or more, in large jars, 
and occasional groups of bone fragments suggesting secondary burial. The bones in 
the jars showed considerable disturbance, suggesting that the multiple burials were 
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serial rather than simultaneous, and that the bones of one child were forced out of 
position when the next child was buried. 

The wetness of the deposit and the fragility of the bones caused considerable warp- 
ing of the crania protected by the jars. The secondary burials, although consisting 
mainly of adults, were extremely fragmentary, owing either to the nature of the 
secondary burial, or to ground rot, and quite probably to both factors. 

At the present time it is not safe to assign a date to these graves, for the pottery 
vessels found in the jar burials have no good parallels in the strata so far excavated 
in Section A. They are probably earlier than 3000 B.c. and may well be associated 
with the Chalcolithic painted wares of 
the Northern al-’Obeid type, which 
apparently extended into the Cilician 
area.? 

From the jar burials five skulls (pl. 
XV, Sk. 9; pl. XVI) were reconstructed 
sufficiently so that measurements 
were obtainable. The extreme youth of Formulae 
the series renders the figures of rather 
doubtful value. The distinct dolicho- 
cephaly exhibited at this early age, 
however, suggests that at maturity the 
cephalic index was probably consider- 
ably lower. While the shape of the 
majority of this group is ovoid, the 
pentagonoid shape of Sk. 11, an ado- 
lescent, and Sk. 12, an adult too 
fragmentary to be measured, and the 
development of the parietal bosses of 
the ovoid skulls, all suggest that at 
maturity the dominant shape was 
pentagonoid rather than ovoid. For ~ *Bigenoia. 
such young individuals the indications * Approximate. 
of muscularity and the development of the supraorbitals point to a rather rugged 
group. This is further borne out by the development of these characters in Sk. 11 
and Sk. 12 (pl. XVI). . 

There seems, then, to be sufficient evidence to consider these early crania as be- 
longing definitely to a dolichocephalic group. In so far as can be ascertained, the type 
seems rather homogeneous. The early promise of a markedly long-headed, rugged 
adult type, and the tendency to a pentagonoid head-shape suggest that these in- 
dividuals belong to the Atlanto-Mediterranean or Eurafrican type, rather than to 
the more gracile and specialized Mediterranean race. Such an interpretation, based 
upon the purely physical aspects of the crania under consideration, is logically 
consistent with the tentative archaeological classification of the burials as of North- 
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ern al-’Obeid affinities. Since the Atlanto-Mediterranean or Eurafrican type seems 
to have been dominant in the Mesopotamian region from very early times, it does 
not seem too rash to suppose that there may have been some correlation or connec- 
tion between the extension of cultural factors from North Mesopotamia and North 
Syria into Cilicia and the presence in Cilicia at that period of the basic racial type 
of the other two areas. 


Rosert W. Enricu 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A REVISED READING OF THE TELL 
EL-HESI INSCRIPTION 


With a Note on the Gezer Sherd 


Tue site of Tell el-Hesi, in the vicinity of the now celebrated Tell ed-Duweir 
(Lachish), may claim the distinction of having occasioned the first exploratory cam- 
paign in Palestine to be pursued by the means and the apparatus of modern archae- 
ology. It was excavated nearly fifty years ago under the directorship first of Flinders 
Petrie, and then of the American scholar F. J. Bliss, who reported on the advance 
and the yields of the campaign in several articles and eventually in a separate vol- 
ume, published in 1894, under the title A Mound of Many Cities. Among the objects 
exhumed during the campaign one attracted special attention and was referred to as 
“the most interesting piece of early pottery’ brought to light by the excavators. It 
appeared to be a clay fragment that belonged to a flat dish or plate adorned, pre- 
sumably on the inside in the center, with three signs. They were presently recognized 
by Sayce as representing a Semitic inscription in alphabetic writing, in contrast to 
another much longer Semitic inscription brought forth by the Tell el-Hesi excava- 
tion, which was found to be written in the syllabic-ideographic system of Accadian 
cuneiform and to belong to the Amarna letters cycle.'! It is because of this miniature 
alphabetic inscription that, in recent literature, Tell el-Hesi has once more become a 
name of frequent reference. And it is, in turn, because of the nature of this reference 
that I venture to submit the re-examination of an inscription that is neither new nor, 
what with its extreme brevity, of unusually interesting content. : 

The fact of the matter is that scholars have of late come to attribute to our 
inscription a significance that was not, and indeed could not have been, suspected at 
the time of its discovery and erstwhile decipherment. More specifically, it has been 
claimed to be one of the transitional links leading from the proto-Semitic alphabet 
alleged to be preserved or, at least, reflected in the monuments from Serabit (Sinai) 
to the classical alphabet system of the Northern Semites represented by the Phoeni- 
cian of twenty-two letters. The late Romain F. Butin, who, no doubt, will be best 
remembered for his untiring endeavors on behalf of the Sinaitic monuments, was the 
first to point to this new significance of the Tell el-Hesi plate, holding that its “char- 
acters are of a mixed Sinaitic and Phoenician type.” Accordingly, he saw in: it as 
well as in the inscriptional fragment on the Gezer sherd (below, p. 100) direct 
evidence in support of the contention that the alphabet employed by the Semites of 
Sinai had once been in use among the Semites of Southern Palestine as well.’ In fact, 
following Butin’s procedure it has become customary to treat these two epigraphic 

1 For Bliss’ reports, see PEFQS. 1891-92, passim; for Sayce’s decipherment, see ibidem, 1893, p. 31 
and p. 241. 

2 Harvard Theological Review 25, 1931, p. 200; cf. also p. 155 and passim. Evidently Butin was led to 
his view of the Tell el-Hesi inscription by Professor Albright’s argument (in AOF. 5, 1928, pp. 150 ff.) 
that by archaeological criteria the plate is “‘almost certainly to be placed in the 13th century B.c.”’ (see 


also BASOR. 63, October 1936, where a later date is suggested). Indeed, it is very doubtful that Butin 
would ever have arrived at this conception of the inscription by criteria strictly epigraphical. 
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finds, the Tell el-Hesi plate and the Gezer sherd, together with the inscriptional 
material from Sinai, as may be seen in the labors of Grimme, Sprengling and Leib- 
ovitch (although the latter scholar has ably defended his attitude, against the con- 
sensus of opinion, that the Sinaitic inscriptions have not as yet been shown beyond 
reasonable doubt to be Semitic).? Elsewhere I have had occasion to point out that 
the contention just described was to prove of decisive, not to say fatal, effectiveness 
in the discussion of the more recent finds of archaic inscriptions from Palestine 
(Lachish, Shechem)‘—a discussion in which Butin himself was, alas, no longer to 
participate. 

The extraordinary thing is that, despite the new significance thus attributed to 
the Tell el-Hesi inscription, its initial decipherment by Sayce, arrived at from such 
essentially different epigraphic premises, should have been permitted to go unchal- 
lenged. As far as one can see, the question has never been raised whether Sayce read 
the inscription from the position originally intended for it; whether his reading 
placed the symbols in the intended order; and whether his identification of the three 
signs was of such a kind as to eliminate all other possibilities. To Sayce himself, be 
it noted, these questions would have appeared entirely gratuitous, to be sure. For at 
his day and age “‘ North Semitic” and “‘ Phoenician” were thought to be co-extensive, 
interchangeable epigraphic terms; and, in fact, he celebrated the find as “‘the oldest 
example of Phoenician writing which has yet been met with.” Hence, there could be 
in his mind no room for doubt that two of the three signs constituting the inscription 
must be identified as ayin (=‘) and lamedh (=l), respectively; while the manner in 
which the /-symbol appeared to be placed on the plate was the surest sort of criterion 
as to the position from which the legend was intended to be read and as to the order 
in which the signs followed one another—simply because any other position and 
order would render this symbol out of keeping with what is the norm in Phoenician. 
Sayce did, at first, express some misgivings as to the identity of the third symbol; 
but by a process of elimination as ingenious as it was endearing he soon decided that 
it can only be a specimen of beth (=b), so that the legend represented a “Hebrew” 
word meaning devour or swallow, which, to quote Sayce verbatim, would be “an 
appropriate inscription for a dish.” 

Although it soon appeared that Sayce had had before him a defective copy of the 
sign he took to be beth (fig. 1 a) —the correct form having eventually been furnished 
by a photograph of the inscription in Bliss’ volume referred to above (fig. 1 b)®— 
the suggested decipherment (‘LB <—) appears to have been all but universally 


3 Martin Sprengling, The Alphabet etc., Chicago, 1931, p. 45 (“clearly Sinaitic-Se‘irite”’); J. Leibo- 
vitch, Les Inscriptions Protosinaitiques, Le Caire, 1934, p. 99 f. (“‘elle est de caractére phoenico-pro- 
tosinaitique. . . . Les signes sont lus trés correctement par Butin”); cf. below n. 7 and n. 19. 

4 See the writer’s articles on the Lachish inscriptions, Supplement to JAOS. 58, 1938, and on the 
Shechem fragment in Journal of Biblical Literature 57, 1938, pp. 239 ff. — to be referred to in this article 
as Supplement and Shechem, respectively. 

5 4 Mound of Many Cities, p. 88. In fairness to Sayce it should be noted that, owing to what would 
seem to be a weathering mark, the symbol was first defectively copied by Bliss himself (PEFQS. 1892, 
p. 109, no. 69). The first good drawing of the legend was furnished by Albright (AOF., ibidem) ; appar- 
ently it is this drawing that was subsequently used by Butin (n. 2) as well as by Grimme (n. 7); it has 
also been made the basis of the present discussion, the writer having been unable to ascertain the 
whereabouts of the original. 
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accepted by recent scholars, except that, as first proposed by Professor Albright,* 
the signs thus identified have been taken to represent the proper name Bela (biblical 
Bala‘). Only Grimme questioned the identity of the alleged b-symbol, suggesting that 


ol 
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Fig. 1 
it might be a form developed from the Sinaitic character that has been held to have 
the value of s, while otherwise following Sayce’s conclusions in every particular.’ 

Self-contradictory as it obviously is to claim for an inscription the significance 
of reflecting a pre-Phoenician stage of the Semitic alphabet and, at the same time, 
to rely on a decipherment of its text arrived at by criteria strictly Phoenician —it 
is nevertheless conceivable that such a decipherment might have chanced to bring 
out the reading actually intended by the scribe. In point of fact, however, this cannot 
be said to be the case in the instance before us. Rather we shall have to recognize 
(a) that two of the three signs have been improperly identified; (b) that the signs 
follow one another in the order opposite to that in which they have been read; and 
(c) that, if the inscription represents a horizontal row moving from right to left, it 
could only have been intended to be read from a position upside down to the one 
assumed by Sayce. In particular, the situation presents itself as follows: 

IT: lamedh. Only Phoenician script is characterized by the /-symbol facing against 
the direction of writing (1~-). Outside Phoenician, it shares with the other alpha- 
betic characters the property of facing in the direction of writing. Accordingly, it 
turns its “front”? toward the right in left-to-right rows (— [,1) and toward the left 
in retrograde rows (J,i/--). This is true not only of South Semitic as well as 
Hellenic-Italic, but also of the solitary instance of an inscription executed in retro- 
grade rows found in Sinaitic (no. 349). It is also true of two archaic inscriptions from 
Lachish—on the Bowl and the Potsherd—and of the reverse of the Beth Shemesh 
inscription when read as retrograde rows (Table).* If, therefore, the Tell el-Hesi 
inscription was intended to be read from the position from which the /-symbol appears 
to face to the right (fig. 1), then we must suspect on this ground alone that the 


6 In his article referred to above (AOF.); apart from this difference in interpretation, Albright holds 
Sayce’s reading to be “the only possible one.” 7 AOF. 10, 1935-36, p. 268 f. 

8 See Supplement, § 17 x, | 24 iii, {| 38 ix.—The obverse (?) of the Beth Shemesh inscription is as yet 
entirely enigmatic; doubtful, too, is the identity of the sign held by Grimme to be a specimen of lamedh. 
On the reverse (?), at least one word may be said to be fairly plausible; when read horizontally, the 
word appears written retrograde (NNH <); see AOF. 10, p. 271.—As on previous occasions, I use, 
throughout the present discussion, conventionalized forms of the symbols cited for purposes of illus- 
tration; a more accurate paleography has been attempted in the Table appended to this article. 
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legend, too, runs from left to right. Conversely, should it have been intended to be 
read from the position from which the lamedh is seen to turn toward the left (fig. 
2 a), then this would be sufficient ground for the assumption that we have before us 
an instance of writing in the retrograde direction. In either case, however, it would 
appear that what was taken by Sayce to be the final symbol of the legend is, in 
reality, its initial symbol. 

I: wawé. To judge by the shape of this, the initial symbol of our legend, we would 
be justified in claiming that it could not possibly represent any other value than 
that of ayin (=‘)—but only as long as we would believe, with Sayce, that what we 
have before us is “‘an example of Phoenician writing.”” Once, however, the inscrip- 
tion is recognized to be pre-Phoenician, as it is by recent scholars, such a claim would 
be without warrant. For, as first seen by Grimme and eventually also by Butin, 
Sinaitic script employs a sign in the form of a plain circle to symbolize semivocalic w. 
The same sign, used for the same function, recurs in South Semitic, except that here 
the more frequent morphology of the symbol is one in which the circle (O ) appears 
to be adorned with a diameter (@) or a dot in its center (©). Because of data from 
Ugaritic as well as from Greek, into which we need not enter here, I have long held 
that the morphologic-functional element in question must have been in use in the 
alphabetic writing of the Northern Semites before it had fallen into disuse in the 
Phoenician system of that writing. The first direct confirmation of that view ap- 
peared to be furnished by one of the archaic inscriptions from Lachish (Potsherd).° 
Further confirmation may now be seen to be furnished by the legend from Tell el- 
Hesi, if its initial symbol be taken to represent w, which in all probability it does. 

III: daleth. This symbol alone should have sufficed to arouse grave suspicions 
against Sayce’s decipherment. Not only is it morphologically out of keeping with all 
known presentations of beth, Phoenician or non-Phoenician, but, if taken to be the 
initial sign of our legend, it would also be out of keeping with the executional 
tendency of alphabetic epigraphy, already referred to above, by which the symbols 
are made to face in, rather than against, the direction of writing. On the other hand, 
once we recognize it to be the final symbol of the legend, it becomes certain beyond 
a reasonable doubt that what we have here is a specimen of the common alphabetic 
sign for d. As is well known, Phoenician daleth is represented by two form-types: a 
less frequent tailless one, which was to establish itself in Hellenic-Italic, and a more 
common tailed one, with the tail projecting downwards; while either form-type may 
be found in triangular, semicircular, or even in quasi-quadrangular execution 
(Table). Curiously enough, the tailless daleth is best known in Semitic from monu- 
ments belonging to the oldest period of Phoenician epigraphy so far extant (Byblos, 
Moab), though it is no doubt morphologically younger than the tailed form-type. 
Of the latter type, incidentally, a specimen may be found in the highly archaic 
Shechem fragment of recent discovery.'!® We see now, however, that the tail had 
already been neglected, at least sporadically, in the pre-Phoenician system reflected 

® Supplement, {| 39 vii (see also n. 53). 

10 Shechem, p. 244 (i); see Supplement, { 24 i (also n. 25), { 33 i, and {| 38 iv.—In passing it may be 
remarked that of the form-type “‘inverted”’ from the one common to Greek and Phoenician (< ), which 


‘‘inversion” was to establish itself in classical Greek (A), no specimen has so far come to light in 
horizontal Phoenician inscriptions. 
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in the Tell el-Hesi inscription; and we shall find ourselves confronted with the same 
observation in the case of the apparently even older Gezer fragment (p. 100, I). It is 
from the shape of the symbol before us, moreover, that we must infer that, if our 
legend was intended to be read horizontally, it was in all probability written from 
right to left. Thus seen (Q —), our symbol could easily be made to look exactly like 
a common specimen of Phoenician daleth merely by making its right-hand stroke. 
project downwards (Q <)."! 

As already indicated, it is only natural that Sayee did not concern himself with 
the question as to the technical implications of our legend. With its Phoenician char- 
acter taken for granted, he could not but assume that it was executed in the manner 
normative in Phoenician script, that is, in the manner of a horizontal row moving 
from right to left. But such an assumption is altogether inadmissible in an inserip- 
tion found outside the Phoenician sphere of alphabetic epigraphy. For in no other 


\O 


a 


Fig. 2 

sphere of archaic uniliteral writing does either the right-to-left direction or the 
horizontal lineality appear to have become normative to the extent of eliminating 
all other possible manners of execution. In the instance before us the question is 
rendered pertinent by the fact that the legend is found inscribed on a movable 
object furnishing no clue whatsoever as to the manner in which it was meant to meet 
the eye of the reader. By the shape of the d-symbol, it is true, we may safely infer 
that, if the legend was intended to be read horizontally, it can only have been 
written in the retrograde direction (fig. 2 a). But we have no way of ascertaining 
whether it was meant to meet the eye as a horizontal row or as a vertical column 
(fig. 2 b). It will be seen, however, that this question, while it will have to be left 
open as non liquet, has no bearing either on the identification, or on the order, of the 
signs of our legend as demonstrated in the preceding discussion, since the tendency 
of alphabetic epigraphy to make the symbols face in the direction of writing can be 
shown to apply to vertical columns no less than to horizontal rows.” 

11 Especially close morphologic resemblance to this form may be found among the specimens of daleth 
in the inscriptions from Zenjirli, in those from Nora, and on the Zikr stele. 

12 This correspondence between the direction of the inscriptional line and the position of the symbols 
applies to vertical columns whether the latter move top-to-bottom or bottom-to-top. However, since 
the inscription before us is complete, thus consisting of a straight line, the possibility that it had been 
intended as a column moving upwards is extremely negligible (in contrast to the legend on the Gezer 


sherd to be treated in what follows).—The writer intends to deal with the problems of the technique 
of alphabetic epigraphy in a separate monograph which he expects to publish in the near future. 
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We are thus led to the all but inescapable conclusion that the legend before us 
must be taken to read . 
—~WLD 


—a reading by which it would appear as good as certain that the legend consists of a 
single word. As such, it need hardly be pointed out, it can only represent either a 
nominal or, less likely, a verbal form of the common-Semitic root which in its simple 
stem walada (>ydlad in Hebrew) denotes “‘to beget, to give birth, to bear, to bring 
forth, to produce,” ete. Lacking any hint as to its vocalization, the word might be 
read walid, walid (a proper name frequent in Arabic), walad, waladi (?), and the like. 
Most tempting, however, would seem to be the assumption that the intended form 
was wdlid, the active participle of the simple stem, which would be best understood 
as an epithet or a proper name of a god, perhaps a fertility god, worshiped by the 
Semites who had dwelt at the site of Tell el-Hesi at the time of our inscription." 
Thus taken, the word would have its close parallel in the divine name Baal, which 
must have served as an epithet in the sense of “owner, master, husband, begetter,”’ 
before it came to be used as a proper name. In point of fact, walid (>a-lid) in the 
sense of “begetter, creator” is often employed as a divine epithet in Accadian;" 
and we recall that an Accadian inscription, of the Amarna type, was found in Tell 
el-Hesi on a stratum below that of our inscription. Indeed, even in the more refined 
stage of religious ideas exhibited in the Old Testament, we find God referred to as 
“the Rock that begat thee” (y‘ldd*ka; Deut. 32, 18), and He is made to say, “This 
day have I begotten thee” (Ps. 2, 7), while Jeremiah reproves his contemporaries 
who say “to a stone, Thou hast brought me forth” (Jer. 2, 27). However, in the 
nature of things, this interpretation of the revised reading of our legend may claim 
no other validity than that of a tempting conjecture. 

Of the alphabet system that had once been in use at the site of Tell el-Hesi 
nothing more can be said, of course, than what has been adduced above from the 
three symbols contained in our inscription. On the assumption that the epigraphic 
data before us exemplify, as far as they go, what had been customary among the 
scribes of the period and the locale, the Tell el-Hesi alphabet would have been char- 
acterized (1) by the function of a plain circle to represent semivocalic w; (2) by the 
technique of making the /-symbol face in the direction of writing; and (3) by the 
paleography of a tailless d-symbol. The former two elements do recur in Sinaitic, but 
they are present also in South Semitic, and virtually also in Lachish; the latter 
element recurs in the earlier period of Phoenician; while, significantly enough, all 
three elements can be demonstrated, if only indirectly, to have been present in the 

18 This would not necessarily presuppose that in the dialect of Tell el-Hesi the North Semitic shift 
wld> yld had not, or had not as yet, been effected at the time of the inscription. If what we have here is 
a proper name, or even an epithet, it could very well have survived long after the shift had come about. 
Cf. such proper names as Vopshi (Num. 13, 14), Waheb (ibid. 21, 14), WRD (Eleph. Papyri [ed. Cowley] 
24, 15), which latter, if Semitic, would be identical with biblical Jared. As it happens, even an appella- 
tive of the root before us, waldd ‘“‘child,” appears to have survived (locally?) in Hebrew itself, over 
against the common ydldd: Gen. 11, 30; 2 Sam. 6, 23 (Kt. apud Orientales); in Ugaritic, too, we find 
occasionally WLD (noun) but normally YZD (noun and verb). 

14 See K. Tallqvist, Akkadische Gétterepitheta, Helsingforsiae, 1938, p. 87. Cf. similar participial 
epithets of YHWH from the verbs “‘to make,” “‘to create,” “to establish,” etc.; hence Old Testament 
theophorous names like Eleasah, Elkanah, Elpaal (and indeed even Eltolad). 
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system of the Semitic alphabet that was received by the Greeks — which demonstra- 
tion would take us too far afield to be entered into here and may therefore be re- 
served for another opportunity. This much, however, may well be said at present 
with all safety: if the inscription before us may serve as a criterion, it must be seen 
to indicate that down to the thirteenth or the twelfth century B.c. the scribes at the 
site of Tell el-Hesi employed a pre-Phoenician or, at any rate, a non-Phoenician 
system of the Semitic alphabet,'® but that it does not at all warrant the inference 
of this system having come to Tell el-Hesi from Sinai, or support in any way the 
contention that the particular system evidenced on the monuments of Serabit had 
once been in use in Southern Palestine. 


The Tell el-Hesi inscription, as we have seen, is one of two epigraphic finds 
upon which the above contention was first based. The second find is a sherd fragment 
that was discovered by Douglas James in 1929 at Gezer. It exhibits a legend which, 
like the one just treated, consists of three symbols forming a straight line. Unlike the 
Tell el-Hesi find, however, the Gezer sherd preserved only a part of the original line 


<2] 


b c 


Fig. 3 


of text, the break in the sherd having caused one in the legend. The sherd does extend 
beyond the other end of the line of symbols, so that we obviously have before us one 
of the two ends of the original inscription, either its beginning or its conclusion. 
Again unlike the Tell el-Hesi plate, the Gezer sherd represents almost certainly, not 
a horizontal row (fig. 3 a), but rather a vertical column.'* Assuming that the entire 
text consisted of a straight line (|), the position from which the preserved fragment 
met the eye of the reader will be seen to depend on whether we have in it the endof the 
inscribed text (fig. 3 b) or its beginning (fig. 3 c). But such an assumption is very 
precarious indeed. Rather we shall have to reckon with the possibility that the com- 
plete legend moved along a curved or broken line of one type or another (1J,Q,U, 
etc.), so that, even if we should take the fragment to be the beginning of the text, 


15 For the dating of the inscription, see the references given above, n. 2. To judge by the dates that 
have been suggested, from archaeological evidence, for the inscriptions of the period preceding that of 
the hegemony of the Phoenician alphabet system among the Northern Semites (cf. Supplement, {| 47), 
it would seem that in the Tell el-Hesi legend we have before us the youngest witness to that period so 
far come to our knowledge. 

16 For the first report on the Gezer find, see W. R. Taylor, Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 
1930, p. 16 ff. The vertical execution of the fragment was brilliantly deduced by Albright (BASOR. 58, 
April 1935, p. 28) from the fact that the wheel-marks run at right angles to the line of symbols. 


= 
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the question would still remain whether it reads top to bottom (fig. 3 c), or bottom 
to top (fig. 3 b).!7 

Shortly after its discovery had been made, the Gezer legend was examined 
by Butin and identified “as protosinaitic.”” Therein he was to be followed by all 
scholars who have subsequently dealt with the fragment, although by strictly 
archaeological evidence the sherd has been generally estimated to be of so high an 
antiquity as to rival in age the monuments from Sinai.'® Remarkably enough, no 
agreement has so far been reached as to the identity of more than one of the three 
signs preserved on the sherd, despite the agreement that they should be approached 
by means of the criteria derived from the hieroglyphic-pictographic Sinai monu- 
ments. Butin, indeed, saw in the three signs specimens of the Sinaitic pictographs 
“house” (b), “serpent” (n) and “human hand”’ (y), respectively. Accordingly, he 
took the fragment to read BN Y.. “‘son of Y..” or BNY.. “sons of ...”” Grimme, 
on the other hand, himself a staunch advocate of the Sinaitic-hieroglyphic origin of 
the Semitic alphabet, did recognize the identity of “house” (b), but failed to see 
either the ““human hand” or the “‘serpent.”’ Instead he perceived here the “head of 
an ox”’ (’), and the simplification of a Sinaitic pictograph, which in turn he assumed 
had been simplified from the hieroglyphic “animal of Seth,” and which he believes 
to have the value of yodh (y). Thus he obtained the reading ’Y B, that is, the biblical 
name Job (Hebrew *iyyéb)! Subsequently he forsook the “head of an ox”’ as well, 
and postulated the sign in question as one of teth (t), the new identification yielding 
the word TY B, supposedly in the sense of “ Weihrauch '°.” 

Under these circumstances it will be seen to be admissible, if not indeed 
imperative, to discard the proto-Sinaitic approach altogether and to attempt an 
appraisal of the signs before us in terms of ancient alphabetic epigraphy in general. 
Taking the preserved fragment to be the beginning rather than the end of the 
original inscription —for reasons to be mentioned presently —the individual symbols 
would present themselves in the following order: 

I: daleth. A specimen of the common alphabetic d-symbol in quadrangular shape, 
in contrast to the triangular and the semicircular shape frequent in later periods 
(p. 96, III). In quadrangular, or nearly quadrangular, shape we meet specimens of the 
d-symbol in two archaic inscriptions from Lachish (Dagger, Potsherd), and occasion- 
ally in Thamudic. With its lack of bars projecting beyond the field of the enclosure,?° 

17 A top-to-bottom beginning (and, correspondingly, a bottom-to-top end) of a curved or broken in- 
scriptional line may be found on the Ewer from Lachish and in the Elibaal inscription; conversely, a 
bottom-to-top beginning of such a line may be seen on the Lachish Bowl (and frequently elsewhere) ; 
cf. Supplement, pl. I. 

18 As Butin remarked (zbidem, p. 134): “The potsherd was ascribed independently by Father Vincent, 
Professor Garstang, Dr. C. S. Fisher, and Professor W. F. Albright to the Second Bronze Age (2000— 
1600 B.c.) and preferably to the earlier part of that period. . . . This is precisely the date assigned by 
Gardiner”’ (to the Sinaitic inscriptions). — For Butin’s reading of the fragment, see ibidem, p. 200 f. 

19 For the first of the two readings, see Grimme’s article referred to above (n. 7); for the second reading 
see his Altsinaitische Forschungen, Paderborn, 1937, p. 114. 

20 Looked at from the position it occupies when the fragment is read as the downward beginning of the 
inscription (fig. 3c), the symbol exhibits a greater width at its base than at its top. This might be taken to 
indicate that the Gezer daleth had in turn developed from a form-type, frequent in Thamudic and Safaitic 


columns, in which the bars projected at the bottom of the enclosure to the right and to the left (so that 
((\< oO). The opening at the right-hand end of the upper stroke is apparently purely accidental. 
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the form-type before us might well have served as the immediate paleographic pred- 
ecessor of such presentations of the d-symbol as that found in the Tell el-Hesi 
inscription and those frequent in Hellenic-Italic (~D, G-). A linear prototype of 
quadrangular shape, whether with or without projecting bars, is also presupposed 
by the rendering of the d-symbol in the cuneiform alphabet from Ras Shamra 
(Table). 

II: yodh (or goph). In all probability, Grimme’s identification of the symbol as one 
for y is correct — not because of some dubious Sinaitic “pictograph,” but simply be- 
cause of the morphologic identity of the sign before us with the y-symbol common to 
all branches of South Semitic epigraphy, where it is upright in horizontal (9) but 
level in vertical (-©o-) lines of writing. An all but identical presentation of the 
y-symbol may be seen to recur on the Potsherd from Lachish. Very possibly we have 
to do here with a direct paleographic parent of the straight iota in Greek, where, too, 
it is upright in rows (|) but level in columns (—). Less probably, the Gezer sign 
before us is a specimen of the common alphabetic g-symbol, which, with all but iden- 
tical shape, is preserved in Greek koppa and is also presupposed in Ugaritic (>—«), 
and, with alterations of one kind or another but with unmistakable genetic identity, 
is used in Phoenician as well as in South Semitic.*! 

III: ? At first sight we are faced here with an epigraphic enigma. The true diffi- 
culty, however, will be seen to lie in the fact that the symbol is not complete, part 
of it having been broken off by the break in the sherd. Both Butin and Grimme had 
to supply the missing part as well as they could in order to obtain the “human 
hand” or the “head of an ox,” respectively.?? Discarding the pictographic restoration 
— which receives no corroboration from the two preceding symbols of plainly non- 
pictographic, geometric-conventional character—we could not possibly see in the 
symbol before us either Butin’s yodh or Grimme’s aleph or teth. Rather we would be 
led, on the basis of numerous analogies from alphabetic epigraphy, to suspect that 
what we have before us is either a sign peculiar to the particular alphabet system of 
Gezer—comparable to the peculiarly Greek , the peculiarly Latin G, and the 
like—or that we merely are faced here with a case of paleographic idiosyncrasy 
concerning an otherwise well known constituent of the Semitic alphabet. If we adopt 
the latter attitude, which is in itself the more probable one, we could hardly escape 
the inference that in the enigmatic Gezer symbol we have to do with a curiously 
developed specimen either of shin or of mem. And if we were to indulge in restoring 
the missing part of the sign, we could make it assume a more or less striking resem- 
blance to form-types of the m-symbol to be found in epigraphic spheres as remote 
from one another as Thamudic, Nabataean, Hebrew, Samaritan (Table). 

On the basis of the above considerations we should read the Gezer fragment as 


—+D Y M(S)or>M(S8) D 


according to whether it be the beginning or the end of the original inscription (fig. 
3 b, c). On independent grounds, it has been suggested that the “‘sherd unquestion- 


21 See Supplement, {| 44. 

22 Compare the drawing made from the original by Albright (above n. 16), which has been used as a 
basis for the present discussion (fig. 3), with those given by Butin, Grimme, and Leibovitch (“‘due a 
une collation faite sur l’originale par le Dr. S. Yeivin’’). 
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ably belongs to a cylindrical cult-stand”’ and that “the inscription is thus a dedica- 
tory one, presumably bearing the name of the offerer and the deity, or one of them.” * 
If so, the assumption that the fragment preserved for us the beginning rather than 
the end of the inscription would gain very considerably in weight. For nothing could 
be more fitting to an archaic votive inscription from Palestine than having daleth 
for its initial letter. The same beginning may be found in two archaic inscriptions 
from Lachish (Dagger, Bowl) and, except for a preceding word serving to identify 
the votive object, also in the only two dedicatory inscriptions from Ras Shamra that 
have so far come to light. In all of these instances daleth must be taken to represent 
the relative-determinative particle (“‘for, of, belonging to’’?) common to all known 
branches of West Semitic speech, and to have the sound value of the voiced dental 
spirant d, as I have shown elsewhere.” Just as fitting is it to find, in our fragment, 
that this particle D is followed immediately by a specimen of the y-symbol. As is well 
known, proper names patterned after the form of the Semitic imperfect, and there- 
fore beginning with Y, are quite frequent in Hebrew—one need only think of 
Ya‘aqéb, Y*hiida, Yésép, Yighag, Yardén, YHWH, etc.—and they will presumably 
have been no less frequent in pre-Israelite Palestine.2> Whether the Y in our fragment 
was the initial letter of the name of the offerer, or of the deity, and what the name 
actually was, we have no way of ascertaining. But if the third letter of the inscription 
is really one for m or §, one could easily imagine some such name as Yamlék, Yamin 
(the second member of the compound Benjamin), Y’mini, on the one hand, or a 
name like Yisma‘él, Yasar, and (had not the legend been of so early a date) even 
Yisr@ él, on the other. 

In the appended Paleographic Table an attempt has been made to list, in 
juxtaposition, such data from early (and, in the case of the enigmatic Gezer symbol, 
from later) alphabetic epigraphy as bear on the identifications brought out in the 
preceding discussion. Mark that, of the two specimens of the d-symbol, the circular- 
izing one of the Tell el-Hesi plate betrays at the very first glance a younger paleography 
than the quadrangular one on the Gezer sherd. Nor is it surprising to find that, in 
the two inscriptions before us, daleth is used for two different articulations of the 
voiced dental consonant, the symbol serving in Gezer to represent the proto-Semitic 
dental spirant d, while in Tell el-Hesi we find it having the value of the common- 
Semitic dental stop d. In all probability neither the alphabet system of Gezer nor 
that of Tell el-Hesi had reached the stage of monophonous graphic representation 
of the dental series, which was to be developed in South Semitic (Sabaean, etc.) and 
in classical Arabic. Rather, it is very safe to assume that in either locale daleth had 
been employed for the polyphonous function of representing, promiscuously, the 
dental spirant as well as the dental stop (d/d)—a polyphony evidenced certainly 
in Ugaritic, almost certainly in Lachish, and probably also in Shechem.” Mark, too, 
that the data from Lachish, themselves in need of further verification, not only bear 

23 So Albright in his article just referred to, without offering any suggestion as to the reading of the 
legend, except that it belongs “‘very definitely to the category of the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions” 
(BASOR. 63, p. 9). 

24 Supplement ¥ 26, { 29; see especially n. 48. 


2 See M. Noth, Die Israelitischen Personennamen, etc., Stuttgart, 1928, pp. 27 ff., and passim. 
26 Shechem, p. 249; cf. n. 20 and 21. 
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on the revised reading of our two legends, but are in turn borne out by that reading. 
It will be seen, indeed, that, with the sole exception of the enigmatic Gezer sign, all 
functional-morphologic elements present in the two legends are also present in the 
archaic inscriptions from Lachish, with but such insignificant paleographic differ- 
ences as can easily be accounted for by the difference between the two groups either 
in age or in locale, or in both the one and the other. 

Accordingly, what has been said of the alphabetologic significance of the in- 
scriptions from Lachish 2’ may also be said of those from Tell el-Hesi and Gezer: they 
testify, individually and collectively, to the spread of alphabetic writing among the 
Northern Semites independent of the Phoenician system of that writing, but they 
afford no evidence of their alleged dependence on Sinaitic. If the two inscriptions 
treated in the preceding discussion be taken as a unit, they would be seen to share 
with the archaic inscriptions from Lachish in the following non-Phoenician elements: 

a. in the non-Phoenician function of a circle or oval to represent w, and in 
that of daleth to symbolize the dental spirant d as well as the dental stop d; 
b. in the non-Phoenician paleography of a tailless quadrangular daleth and 
of a geometrically even yodh; and 
c. in the non-Phoenician technique of making lamedh face in the direction 
of writing, and of executing script in vertical lineality (which two elements, 
however, may be found in some of the earliest known monuments of Phoenician 
itself). 
It goes without saying that this need not be taken to indicate that the scribes of 
Lachish, of Gezer, and of Tell el-Hesi had used one and the same non-Phoenician 
system of the North Semitic alphabet. The more we come to know about the early 
stages of uniliteral writing among the Northern Semites, the more apparent it be- 
comes that, prior to the hegemony eventually gained by Phoenician, this writing had 
been divided into a great many local systems and sectional consolidations, very 
much like the uniliteral writing of the Southern Semites before the advance of Islam, 
and perhaps even more like the uniliteral writing of the ancient Greeks prior to the 
hegemony of the Ionic system. 
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SUMMARIES OF PAPERS SUBMITTED BY THE AUTHORS 


COPPER MINING DURING THE EUROPEAN BRONZE AGE: Georce Lecuier, Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 

The relics found in the copper mines of the Bronze Age in the Alps enable us to reconstruct the 
complete mining process. Its details have a striking similarity to the methods of mediaeval times, so 
that Bronze Age mining represents the first beginning of mining technique wherefrom an unbroken line 
leads to modern times. 

There are some traces which indicate that experiences in mining flint during the Stone Age were used 
in excavating copper mines. This would suggest that metal mining was not a new profession but that 
flint miners shifted to metal mining, or, at least, that earlier experiences are utilized. The blasting agent 
was fire and water combined with the method of firesetting. Work in stone cutting in prehistoric Europe 
was quite similar to that in Egypt. The same is true concerning washing processes as well as mining. 
This suggests that technical methods were based upon Stone Age technique. 


KOURION, CYPRUS, IN THE LATE BRONZE AGE: Joun Frankurn Dantet, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Two further seasons at the Bamboula site have greatly extended the picture given in the AJA. 
1938, following the first campaign. Large sections of the settlement have been cleared, revealing a con- 
siderable strip of the circuit wall of the upper city, the central well of the settlement, and many houses. 
The relation of the necropolis to the settlement is now clear. Both the settlement and the necropolis date 
from the sixteenth century B.c. to the transition to the Iron Age. The settlement is well stratified, 
thereby solving many problems in the sequence and chronology of the Late Bronze Age, and in the 
relations of Cyprus and mainland Greece. 

Thirty-seven tombs were excavated, six of them unplundered. They contained many seals, ivory 
objects, a representative collection of jewelry and metal objects, and a large amount of pottery. The 
latter includes fine imported Mycenaean pieces and local Cypriote vases superior to any yet known. 
Progress in methods of excavation has enabled us to fill many lacunae in the results obtained in the 
same necropolis by the British Museum expedition of 1895. 

Several new “‘Cypro-Minoan” syllabic inscriptions were found, adding considerably to our knowl- 
edge of this increasingly important field. 


THE LATE MYCENAEAN SANCTUARY AT AMYCLAE: Freperick R. Grace, Harvard 
University. 

Buschor, in the Athenische Mittheilungen 1927, put forward a number of reasons for recognizing 
Amyclae as a center of a religious cult in late Mycenaean times. The existence of such historical prece- 
dent for the very important archaic sanctuary of Apollo on this site would be of considerable interest 
in relation to our efforts to estimate the importance of Mycenaean survivals in early Greek religion. 
However, it can be shown that, with one possible exception, all the objects which he took as evidence 
for the earlier sanctuary were actually made in the period around 700 B.c. Therefore it seems necessary 
to abandon Buschor’s theory and recognize that the archaic temenos of Apollo is the earliest thing of 
its kind on the hill of Amyclae. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY’S EXCAVATIONS AT AKROPOTAMOS: E. Mytonas, 
University of Illinois. 
This paper will be published in the AJA. 
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NEW AIMS IN PREHISTORIC GREEK ARCHAEOLOGY: Martin P. Nitsson, former Rektor 
of Lund University, Sweden. 

In recent years some scholars have advanced the opinion that there was an immigration into Greece 
from the north during the Neolithic age. Even if such an immigration took place in the Neolithic age, 
this has nothing to do with the arrival of the Greeks, who began to immigrate during the Middle 
Helladic age. All agree that Greeks were settled in Greece during the Late Helladic period, viz. the 
Mycenaean age, although some, with Sir Arthur Evans, think that they were subdued by the Minoans 
who colonized the mainland, and others are of the opinion that the Greeks were the ruling people during 
the whole of this age. To me the latter opinion is the most likely. Some inferences may be drawn in 
regard to the wanderings and settling of the immigrants from the distribution of the Mycenaean 
finds. 

Outside Greece, there are secondary Mycenaean centers on the islands of Rhodes and Cyprus. 
Mycenaean sherds were found in the excavation of a tell near Mylasa in Caria by Persson. Gjerstad 
picked up many on various sites in Cilicia and plenty of them were found during the American excava- 
tions at Tarsus. Syria is literally strewn with Mycenaean pottery. In comparison with this plenty, 
astonishingly little is found on the western coast of Asia Minor. Miletus and Samos only give evidence 
for Mycenaean settlements at the very end of the Mycenaean age. Mycenaean finds at Troy are im- 
ports. On the other hand it must be admitted that archaeologically Asia Minor is very insufficiently 
explored. Nowadays it is the crucial point in archaeological research. We have to wait for a thorough 
exploration before anything can be stated for certain. 

On the mainland of Greece, too, the Mycenaean settlements are unevenly distributed. During the 
early Mycenaean age, viz. its first two periods, they are limited to eastern Greece, Argolis and Boeotia, 
Attica, Laconia, and Thessaly, except for two isolated places on the western coast of the Peloponnese, 
which I may call Dérpfeld’s and Blegen’s Pylos. Only in the late Mycenaean age, Mycenaean civilization 
penetrated throughout the mainland and is found everywhere. Valmin wandered through all Messenia, 
everywhere carefully noticing surface finds and sites. He found hardly anything Mycenaean in Lower 
Messenia, and this is cumulative evidence for the opinion that the settlers at the two Pylos came by sea. 

This example leads up to the new aims in Greek prehistoric research which I have in mind. What we 
need are systematical statistics of the sites from the various archaeological periods. I propose: a regional 
ocular survey of all Greek provinces in regard to prehistoric remains; small test excavations on sites 
where such are found; a thorough study of the finds which are stored in the museums and of the in- 
formation available concerning these finds; good maps on which the various sites are clearly marked 
according to epochs and their importance; a brief but substantial commentary to the maps. Such statis- 
tics and such maps will show the centers of the various periods, their distribution, the sequence and 
overlapping of the culture periods, general or local interruptions. This basis is needed for inferences 
of a historical character. 


MYCENAEAN FIGURINES: Geore Karo, University of Cincinnati. 


THE DANCING FIGURES FROM PALAIKASTRO—A NEW INTERPRETATION: Lituian 
B. Lawter, Hunter College. 

The clay figurines found in a shrine in Palaikastro, Crete, in 1903, were regarded by Dawkins as a 
group representing three women dancing around a snake-goddess; he later recognized the fourth figure 
as a lyre-player. Found with the figurines were six clay birds, one of which is usually placed in the 
ring of the dancers. 

The central figure is a man, as is proved by a comparison with other Minoan representations of lyre- 
players. What we have here is a representation of a ritual dance, done by priestesses in multiples of 
three, to invoke the house goddess, who is also a fertility goddess-mother. The arms of the dancing 
figures are held in a distinctive pose—out from the sides and up, in a manner suggestive of birds’ 
wings. The clay birds are significant. All six (twice the mystic number three) are broken off clay bases. 
I believe that they were placed around the dancing group in some way, perhaps each upon a pillar, 
to identify the dancers as “‘birds.”” We have here, then, a fertility invocation in the form of a mimetic 
bird-dance—a sort of sympathetic magic. Mimetic bird-dances continued in Greece to a late period; 
the fertility motif appears to have disappeared from them by the classical period. Our group would 
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seem to be one of the earliest extant portrayals in Greek lands of the Apollo-Graces or Apollo-Muses 
motif — perhaps even the earliest. 


BRINGING THE IRON PROBLEM DOWN TO DATE: Harry Craic Ricuarpson, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


EXCAVATION ON HYMETTOS: Ropney Young, Staff of Agora Excavations. 
Published in the current issue of the JouRNAL. 


EXCAVATIONS ON THE SLOPES OF THE ACROPOLIS, 1939: Oscar BronEeEr, American School 
of Classical Studies, Athens. 
To be published in a later number of the JouRNAL. 


THE MYCENAEAN CHAMBER TOMB IN THE AGORA: T. Leste SHEar, Field Director of 
Agora Excavations. 
Published in the JourNAL, xliii, 1939, pp. 577-588. 


NESTOR’S PYLOS: Cart W. BuiEecEN, University of Cincinnati. 
Published in the JourNAL, xliii, 1939, pp. 557-576. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN SAMOTHRACE: Kart LenmMann-Hart_LeBen, New York University. 

The main activity of the excavations carried out by the Archaeological Research Fund of New York 
University under the auspices of the American School of Classical Studies in Athens during the summer 
of 1939 concentrated on a methodical excavation of a very important section of the sanctuary. Great 
masses of finds, architectural relics, sculptures, ceramics, coins, etc. necessitated the construction of a 
museum, which was begun during this campaign. Especially rich is the harvest of inscriptions on stone 
and clay vases, revealing interesting facts of the cult as well as of the history of script. 

Three adjoining buildings were uncovered, two of them discovered by the expedition, the third one 
always visible in ruins and partly excavated in the nineteenth century. A very important structure was 
first discovered by the expedition in 1938 and thoroughly excavated this year. It has been identified 
with the “Anaktoron” (the house of the Lords), in which the initiation of the new members of the 
community (mystae) took place. After its full excavation, the surprisingly well preserved building 
presents itself as a rectangular structure of about 75 feet in length and more than 30 feet in width. 

Adjoining this building to the south, but at a higher level, a small building of about 18 x 20 feet was 
discovered and called by the excavators the “‘sacristy,’’ because records of mystae with the dates of 
their initiation were inscribed on the stuccoed walls of the interior. Its excavation revealed a long 
and complicated history of the site. The present building succeeds three earlier structures of similar 
character and apparently the same use. Of these the latest is datable to about 500 B.c. and contempo- 
rary with the Anaktoron. The two earlier structures thus go back at least to the sixth and possibly 
one of them to the seventh century B.c. But the most surprising discovery made in the sacristy was 
that of two more and still earlier structures in the depth beneath the four periods of the sacristy. 
These structures, connected with relics in the southern part of the Anaktoron and more to the south, 
beneath the Arsinoeion, lead the history of the place back to a prehistoric past. 


EXCAVATION OF THE ARSINOEION OF SAMOTHRACE: Sruart M. Suaw, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

The circular building dedicated by Queen Arsinoé of Egypt in the third century B.c. has been long 
known from the publication of the Austrians in the nineteenth century and from fragments displayed in 
the Louvre. Its excavation was extremely difficult, since it was literally covered with the huge marble 
blocks of its superstructure. At the level of the euthynteria, three-quarters of the foundation are pre- 
served and will facilitate a theoretical restoration. Of the superstructure several newly discovered 
blocks will revise the Austrian drawings. Its interior disposition was revealed as having an altar at the 
north side, probably opposite the door, and in the center beneath the opening in the roof a circular 
structure, like a puteal, decorated with dancing female figures, served as a receptacle for libations. 
Seats for spectators must have run around the well. 

Within the building at a depth of six feet, the unexpected discovery of a rectangular predecessor of 
the circular Arsinoeion was made. Two carefully cut yellow limestone walls, at right angles to each 
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other, form a continuation of a wall found farther north within the “sacristy ”’; still farther north below 
the floor adjacent to part of the Anaktoron is the rude foundation of the north end of this building and 
the beginning of its west wall. Hence this earlier rectangular structure with floors at different levels, 
which suggests a residential building in its plan, must carry us back to the prehistoric period. 


AN ANCIENT ROCK ALTAR NEAR THRONION IN EAST LOCRIS: Witram A. OLDFATHER, 
University of Illinois. 

In November 1937, near the modern village of Kammena Vourla, in the area once dominated by 
the important city of Thronion, I discovered a regularly hewn rock altar on the artificially levelled top 
of a huge boulder, lying a few yards from the foot of a hillside, near the top of which there is a bold 
escarpment of the typical light gray limestone which constitutes the bulk of the range of Cnemis 
between Oita and Ptoion. For the first twelve feet the ascent to the top of the boulder must be made 
by ladder; for the remainder of the way by a slightly curving staircase cut along a gentle angle on the 
west side. On the south side of a levelled surface on the top appears a kind of exedra altar, with a low 
shelf left in the stone when the levelling was done, enclosing a rectangular space wholly on the south 
and east sides, and partially also on the west side, where, however, more of the stone was probably cut 
away in order to facilitate the approach. In the southwest corner of this area there has been cut a deep 
circular hole, rounded at the bottom, presumably for libations. The orientation is almost exactly to 
the points of the compass, and was probably so intended. 


THREE BLOCKHOUSES IN ARGOLIS: Louts E. Lorp, Oberlin College. 

Three structures of the blockhouse type in the Argolid were investigated during the summer of 1939. 
One was situated near the railroad station at Mycenae, a second near the “‘pyramid”’ at Kephalaria, 
a third not far from the Fountain of Lerna. None of the structures has preserved more than two courses 
above the ground level. They had all been re-used in Byzantine times. No evidence was found as to 
the date of the original construction. The first two show the same interior construction as the “‘ pyra- 
mids”’ of Kephalaria and Ligurio. 


THE EIGHTH CAMPAIGN AT ANTIOCH-ON-THE-ORONTES: W. A. Campse.t, The Institute 
for Advanced Study and Wellesley College. 
To be published in a later number of the JouRNAL. 


THE HELLENISTIC AND ROMAN POTTERY FROM GOZLU KULE, TARSUS: Frances 
Foun Jones, The Institute for Advanced Study. 

Only a few fragments represent the fifth and earlier fourth centuries; the first deposits of Hellenistic 
pottery occur with coins of Alexander the Great. Common small plates and bowls, locally produced, 
are of mediocre quality, hastily made and only partially glazed in red or black. Finer glazed wares are 
skyphoi and kantharoi, decorated with painted and incised rim bands, and the “‘Megarian”’ bowls. 
Unguentaria first appear with bulbous bodies and in a thin, brittle fabric; in time, the profiles become 
increasingly angular. In the second century B.c. Roman red glaze appears. Early shapes include the 
characteristic ‘‘Pergamene”’ plates and bowls; these gradually develop into more angular and more 
elaborately turned profiles. Red glazed bowls with moulded ornament supplant the ‘ Megarian.” 
Of sigillata stamps used in the first century B.c. and A.p., by far the most common is XAPIC. Samian 
and Arretine wares are rare. Unguentaria take the form of spindles and are finally replaced by a bottle- 


shaped vase. Firing stilts, a piece of mould, and fragments of pottery illustrating the successive steps 
of manufacture, prove that vitreous glazed ware was made in Tarsus. (Most of the Roman pottery is 
local with some importation, particularly from the west.) 


CORINTHIAN PROTOGEOMETRIC AND GEOMETRIC POTTERY: Saut S. WEINBERG, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Recent excavations at and around Corinth have greatly increased the number of geometric vases of 
local fabric and have added as well a small group of locally made Protogeometric vases and even some 
sub-Mycenaean pottery. The earliest group, found among the débris of a small hut, is definite evidence 
for the rehabitation of the central area at Corinth in the eleventh century B.c., after a long period of 
abandonment. The late geometric style of the eighth century is much richer in decoration, but it still 
remains simple when compared with the Attic pottery of the same period. With the latest of these vases 
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begin to appear vases decorated in the linear geometric style, a style in which the middle zone of the 
pot is covered with horizontal banding, while the lower part is still covered with dark glaze. 

Linear geometric vases have for long been called “‘ Protocorinthian”’ geometric, but included under 
this name was a large number of vases which in fabric, shape and decoration differ from the true 
Corinthian pots. Their green-buff or gray biscuit, often very powdery, is unlike the hard-baked, buff 
fabric of Corinthian vessels. The fine lustrous glaze is very different from the red or red-brown glaze 
on Corinthian examples. The banding of the entire lower part of the vessel down to the base is also 
different from the Corinthian practice of leaving a solid glazed zone at the bottom. A careful comparison 
of the two fabrics forces the conclusion that the group so well known from examples found at many 
sites, but unknown at Corinth, is not Corinthian and should not be included in the group of “ Proto- 
corinthian”’ geometric vases. I would suggest temporarily that the home of this fabric might be found 
on Aegina (where it occurs in quantity), an island which was a logical center for export to Thera, 
Delphi and other sites where this ware is known. 


NEW GREEK BRONZE VASES FROM THE PELOPONNESUS—A COMMENTARY ON 
PINDAR: Davin M. Rostinson, The Johns Hopkins University. 

In the Nemean Ode i, 10, 45-58, Pindar speaks of the bronze vases of the Achaeans. The purpose of 
this paper is to call attention to several unpublished bronze vases and handles which come from Achaia 
and to show that there was a bronze industry there rather than at Chalcis. An unpublished bronze 
hydria from Aigion with the handle in the form of a half-figure of a woman on the top is discussed 
and many parallels, especially one in the Metropolitan Museum, are cited, as well as a similar vase in 
Berlin and a similar handle in Boston. The female figure is of exquisite workmanship and has all the 
dignity and simplicity of work dating about the fourth century B.c. Along with the hydria were found 
two interesting gold earrings. From the same place comes an oinochoé with an inscription mentioning 
a sacred precinct of Aigeus, showing that there was a cult of that early mythical king of Athens in the 
Peloponnesus also and throwing much light on Pindar. 


THE MASTER OF OLYMPIA: C. A. Rosinson, Jr., Brown University. 
This paper will be published in the AJA. 


THE INSCRIPTION ON THE BASE OF THE ATHENA PROMACHOS STATUE: Anton E. 
RavusitscHEk, The Institute for Advanced Study. 

Our knowledge of the purpose and date of the erection of the Athena Promachos statue is based on 
references in ancient authors and on the preserved building accounts; for both, compare Lippold, RE 
xix, cols. 1924 f. and, for a new fragment, Schweigert, Hesperia vii, 1938, pp. 264 ff., no. 2. It is as- 
sumed that the work on the statue was begun shortly after the Athenian victory at the river Eury- 
medon, in 467/6 B.c. A foundation on the Akropolis and two blocks of the crowning moulding have 
been assigned to the pedestal of the monument; for the moulding, compare Shoe, Profiles, p. 19 and pls. 
C, 2, and IX, 6. Based upon the literary tradition Furtwaengler, Meisterwerke, pp. 53 f., has assumed 
that the dedicatory inscription was: ’A1rd Mé6ov. It is now suggested that two inscribed marble slabs 
belong to the lowest step of the base construction. The inscription, published by Lolling, Kat&Aoyos, 
no. 307, may be restored to :[’A@evaioi : d&v]é6e[oav] : For the phrase éx, t&v 
Mn&ix&v compare Crosby, Classical Studies presented to E. Capps, p. 78. The length of the step 
bearing the inscription can thus be restored to 5.58 m., and that is exactly the front length of the 
rock-cutting for the Athena Promachos statue on the Akropolis of Athens. 


THE GOLDEN NIKAI OF ATHENA: Dororny B. THompson anp Homer A. THompson, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 

A re-examination of the literary and archaeological evidence bearing on the Golden Nikai of Athena 
that were dedicated in the latter part of the fifth century B.c. has led to a more specific notion of how 
they were constructed, of their sculptural type and of their attributes. It is suggested that a bronze 
head found in the Agora excavations in 1932 (Hesperia ii, 1933, pp. 519 ff.) may derive from one 
of the Golden Nikai. That the head belonged to a Nike is made probable by its hair-dress of the lam- 
padion type, and by the wings, whose existence may be inferred from the way in which the dress was 
pressed against the sides of the neck. An elaborate system of grooves in the surface of the bronze, once 
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renewed, would appear to have served for the fastening of heavy plates of precious metal; scraps of 
gold and silver remain in the channels. The head was presumably made in the 30’s of the fifth century, 
was stripped for the sake of its gold in the financial crisis at the end of the century, was subsequently 
replated, only to be despoiled again in the time of Lachares and then discarded. 


ATHENS AND CARTHAGE—A FIFTH CENTURY INSCRIPTION: Bensamin D. Meritt, 
The Institute for Advanced Study. 

A fragment of inscription found recently during the work of reconstruction on the Nike Pyrgos 
makes an addition to the already published text of IG i?, 47. The stoichedon length of line can be 
determined and with some degree of probability new restorations can be proposed. The inscription 
names the two Carthaginian generals Hannibal and Himilkon and refers to a dispatch of heralds (?) 
sent to them in Sicily in 406 B.c. In form the inscription is a decree of the Athenian Council and Demos 
and its characteristic phraseology suggests that it was an honorary decree, possibly naming the Cartha- 
ginians as benefactors of the city of Athens. The document is of interest for the new evidence it gives 
about the relations of Athens and Carthage during the closing years of the Peloponnesian War. 

The paper is to be published in full in the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 


THE ODEUM OF PERICLES AND THE PERICLEAN RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
THEATER: James T. ALLEN, University of California. 

The Odeum of Pericles, adjoining the theater of Dionysus and completed about 443 B.c., is stated 
by Vitruvius to have been built with masts and yardarms captured from the Persians (i.e. at Salamis 
in 480); Plutarch and Pausanias say that the building was so designed as to resemble the pavilion of 
the Persian king. But how did it happen that timbers from the spoils of Salamis were available after 
a third of a century? The paper proposes the following solution: 1. At the time of the destruction of 
Athens by the Persians in 480/79 the zkria (i.e. “‘bleachers”’) of the theater were destroyed. 2. In 479/8 
Themistocles salvaged the timbers of the Persian ships and with them rebuilt the zkria. 3. Pericles, 
when he began the construction of the stone auditorium of the theater, removed these timbers from 
the theater. 4. This dates the beginning of the Periclean reconstruction of the theater at about 446/5. 
5. It may explain why the Odeum was designed so as to suggest the pavilion of Xerxes—a memorial of 
Salamis. 6. It may explain why Vitruvius says that Themistocles built the Odeum. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF ANCIENT SCRIPT AT ‘TOURS: Epwarp K. Rano, Harvard Uni- 


versity. 


LATE ANTIQUE ART FORMS IN INDIA AND CENTRAL ASIA: Bensamin Row .anp, JR., 


Harvard University. 


CLASSICAL INFLUENCE ON BYZANTINE POTTERY: Cuartes Morean, II, Amherst 
College. 

The material of this subject properly falls into two parts: the recognition of the survival of classical 
subjects and motives in the pottery of Byzantine times; and the reasons for this survival. It is some- 
times necessary to stretch the imagination rather broadly to recognize certain of these ancient ele- 
ments, so twisted and distorted do they become during the centuries that elapsed between the fall of 
Rome and the first recognizable decorated Byzantine pottery. For at the outset it must be confessed 
that there is as yet no continuous series of vessels that bridge the gap between the fifth and sixth 
centuries and the ninth and tenth. A few very late pieces dating from the time of the Avar invasion of 
Greece suggest that by the early seventh century the essential forms of Roman pottery had not changed 
appreciably. When next it is possible to date pottery with reasonable accuracy, about 900 a.p., the 
shapes have changed completely; and with this new series of vessels there are several new styles of 
decoration. It is in ornament alone that the creations of the Greeks and Romans find an echo in a 
Christian world. 

Most of the best Byzantine pottery of the ninth and tenth centuries was probably made in the Aegean 
Islands or in Asia Minor. The colorful paint and glazes with which it was adorned are certainly the 
result of ceramic experiment in Western Asia, but the brilliant yellows, greens, blues, and reds are often 
used to delineate such classical motives as the guilloche, tongue pattern, rosette, and rinceau. Most 
of these remained through the succeeding two centuries as stock designs to be imitated, interpreted, or 
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degraded, depending on the skill and inclination of the individual potter. Some of these early pots are 
decorated with impressed reliefs, and the figure subjects that appear on them are usually classical in 
form and costume, although they are so small and often so indistinct that no positive analysis of them 
is possible. One representing a man on horseback brandishing a spear seems to have been derived from 
Roman coin types. 

The rise of potteries in Greece its«'f during the eleventh century has little to do with adopting these 
classical modes, but some of the nativ« vessels of this period show a predilection for plastic griffins and 
an occasional satyr. It is only toward the end of the eleventh century, coinciding with the adoption of 
the Sgraffito style of decoration, that Greek subjects are brought strongly to the fore. Centaurs, 
harpies, and lions enliven the scenes. Pegasus rides again. Griffins continue in popularity. Perseus 
carries away the head of Medusa. An echo of ancient Egypt may be seen in the depiction of a cheerful 
youth brandishing the sistrum of Isis. These episodes are framed by bands of quasi-classical ornament, 
often rendered with considerable ability. During the latter part of the twelfth century the bands are 
discarded; and the collapse of Byzantium after the Fourth Crusade brought ceramics to so low a state 
that from that time on almost all decoration disappears from the miserable pottery. 

An examination of the designs provides a sure proof of the region of their survival during the cen- 
turies of darkness that mark Greece after the fall of Rome. The centaurs have discarded their tree 
trunks and now brandish sword and shield. Fheir opponents are the serpents of Evil, not Peirithoos 
and the Lapiths. The harpies are pleasant little birds with attractive faces. The lions lack bulk and 
achieve greater litheness. Perseus wears chain mail, and Medusa’s snakes have become a decorative 
comb. This type of variation is insistent in the purer forms of decoration, and the formalized Kufic 
motive intrudes firmly into the finest of rinceau designs. Other motives and forms, and even imported 
vases themselves, show that the focal point for most if not all the influence exerted on Byzantine pot- 
tery was Persia, and we are faced with the spectacle of the pagan motives of ancient Greece and Rome 
imposed upon the East, preserved and developed in Mohammedan Persia, and returned to Greece, 
which was now a part of a great Christian Empire. 

THE CLASSICAL COLLECTION OF THE BOWDOIN COLLEGE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS: 
G. Rocrr Epwarps, Bowdoin College. 

This collection has been built up through a series of gifts from various sources since 1893: glass de- 
rived from the Ohnefalsch-Richter and Cesnola excavations in Cyprus (from the Misses Harriet and 
M. Sophia Walker of Boston); Cypriote sculpture, terracottas, and vases, also derived from the Ces- 
nola excavations (given by Mr. Dana Estes of Boston); and Greek and Roman objects representing 
categorically and chronologically most of the important phases of Classical art (the gift of Mr. Edward 
Perry Warren). The collection now comprises between 1000 and 1500 objects. 

Among the pieces included in the collection are: (1) a bronze horse on a perforated stand, of the 
Geometric period. (2) A terracotta mounted warrior, Boeotian, probably to be dated around 600 B.c. 
(3) A small bronze of a reclining man, of sixth century, Samian workmanship. (4) A terracotta figure 
of a standing goddess, Boeotian, of about 500 B.c. (5) A small Cypriote head of a flute-player, broken 
from a statuette (from Salamis; reproduced in A. P. di Cesnola, Salaminia, p. 93, fig. 87A). (6) A 
red-figured kylix from Cervetri, the name-vase of the Painter of the Bowdoin Eye-Kylix, with ath- 
letic scenes; the vase belongs to the middle period of the artist’s career. (7) A red-figured pyxis, 
probably from Greece, the name-vase of the Bowdoin Painter, with a kneeling archer on the 
cover; and two lekythoi by the same artist, with scenes which are repeated on a number of other 
vases by him: a crouching lion, with a tree in the background; and a seated boy flute-player. These 
belong to the early period of the artist’s career, at the beginning of the fifth century. (8) A black-figured 
lekythos with two warriors and onlookers, from the workshop of the Painter of Athens 581, and per- 
haps by the hand of that artist. (9) A bronze of a standing girl dressed in a Doric peplos, a good ex- 
ample of a Peloponnesian type, of the first half of the fifth century. (10) A bronze bull, inscribed HIEPOI 
KABEIPOI, probably from Thebes. (11) An unfinished marble statuette of Cybele, seated on her throne, 
of the second half of the fifth century, unfinished because a portion of the piece from which the tym- 
panum was to be made was accidentally broken. (12) A head from a statuette of Herakles, from Tel- 
messus, of the early Hellenistic period. (13) A torso from a Roman copy of the Praxitelean ‘‘ Marble 
Faun” type, originally worked in a number of pieces, as shown by holes for dowels. (14) A torso from 
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a marble statuette with highly polished finish, to be restored in the pose of the Praxitelean “Marble 
Faun” mentioned above; pronounced rendering of muscles, and Lysippan proportions indicate that 
it is a Rhodian adaptation of that motif, probably to be dated in the third century B.c. 


NUMISMATIC REFLECTIONS ON THE HISTORY OF CORINTH: Josepuine Harris, Kirk- 
wood, Missouri. 

The American excavations at Corinth, since their beginning in 1896 up to the present time, have 
yielded more than 50,000 coins. The question naturally arises as to what contribution this vast number 
of coins makes to our knowledge of the history of Corinth. With that in mind a chart has been pre- 
pared showing the numerical distribution of the coins over the centuries from the earliest to the latest. 
The number of coins lost in ancient Corinth is in direct proportion to the prominence and commercial 
activity of the city. Thus, we find the largest number of coins from those periods in which literature and 
the records of other finds have told us that Corinth was a great and wealthy city, as in the years 400 
to 146 B.c. and the fourth and twelfth centuries A.p. Similarly, we have very few coins from the centu- 
ries known to have been periods of depression, as the years 146 to 44 B.c., and the seventh and eighth 
centuries A.D. It is interesting to note that the number of coins from the years 146 to 44 B.c. tend to 
show that Corinth was not as deserted as the ancient authors would have us believe. The time covered 
by the chart extends from 625 B.c., the date of the earliest coin found, to 1858 of our era, when Corinth 
was once more destroyed by earthquake and most of the inhabitants moved away. 


THE ACO BEAKER APPEARS IN CORINTH: Doreen D. Canapay, Toledo, Ohio. 


NOTES ON STAMPED JARS: Vireainta Grace, American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 

This paper considered officials named on Knidian jars, particularly a series of pairs formerly thought 
to be firms of manufacturers; results of measuring the capacities of about 75 jars of both established and 
tentatively identified stamped types; and the bearing of these data on the question of why jars were 
stamped. 


AN ATTIC INSCRIPTION FROM DELPHI: Evcene Scuweicert, Staff of Agora Excavations. 


To be published in Hesperia. 


THE INTERIOR OF THE HEPHAESTEUM: Wri11am B. Dinsmoor, Columbia University. 


To be published in Hesperia. 


WESTERN GREEK ARCHITECTURAL MOULDINGS: Lucy T. SHor, Mount Holyoke College. 

A study of the profiles of Greek architectural mouldings in Greece, the Aegean and Ionian Islands, 
and Asia Minor has been published. The purpose of that study was to determine whether a develop- 
ment can be traced in the forms of the profiles and whether that development can be used as a criterion 
for the dating of Greek architecture. One outstanding gap in the original study was the material from 
Western Greece, i.e. Sicily and Magna Graecia. Drawings have now been made of this material and 
study is under way. A few general conclusions can be suggested: 1. There are no new types. 2. The 
same general development of types holds, but in the sixth and fifth centuries at least it lags behind the 
mainland in actual date, i.e. relative chronology is the same as in Greece, but actual chronology is later. 
3. Form of profile varies for member as in Greece. 4. It is uncertain yet whether profiles vary according 
to period as well, but apparently they do. 5. Geographical variation in forms and types is yet uncertain, 
but probably negative. 

There are three striking new characteristics which distinguish Western mouldings from those of the 
mainland: 1. The size of a moulding is larger in proportion to the size of its building in the West than 
in Greece. 2. The mixture of Doric and Ionic mouldings in a single building occurs earlier and to a far 
greater extent than in Greece. 3. There are new combinations of types, new uses of regular types for 
positions in which the same types are not used in Greece, and conversely some forms and uses of types 
occurring in Greece are lacking in the West. 

The general conclusion is that Western Greek mouldings have a local, provincial character of their 
own, definitely distinguished from those of Greece proper, yet based on them and following them in 
general development. The interest of the West is, however, not primarily in refinement, but in the 
creation of bigger and more novel forms. 
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THE AGORA AND BAZAAR OF DURA: Frank E. Brown, Yale University. 
THE POMPEIAN COMPITA: Georce K. Boyce, University of Michigan Library. 


At Pompeii alone of the cities of the Roman world compita have been preserved still in situ and in 
sufficient numbers to admit of study as a group. They have never been the subject of a thorough investi- 
gation, however. In the ancient city there seems to have been a shrine at every street-crossing, as we 
see is the case in the more recently excavated portions. But in the districts unearthed long ago, it is not 
possible to trace all the monuments. Of 30 known compita only 18 are well enough preserved or de- 
scribed to enable us to class them: 9 are definitely connected with the imperial cult, 7 are definitely 
not, and the other two offer some difficulty of interpretation. The shrines without imperial-cult connec- 
tions are dedicated to various divinities: the Genius Loci in serpent form is the most common, but the 
Lares, the Twelve Gods and Salus are also represented. These shrines represent, I believe, the older 
compita of the Republic which continue to exist side by side with the reformed compita of the imperial 
cult. The non-imperial shrines are for the most part located on the back streets, while all those devoted 
to the cult of the emperor find place along the city’s main streets. The scene most commonly represented 
on the official shrines is the sacrifice by the 4 magistri vici with a Lar on each side. But in addition to 
this scene the compitum frequently has a panel of the older deities retained from the pre-Augustan 
compitum. 

One of the most promising subjects for investigation in connection with these shrines is the chrono- 
logical development that might be illustrated by the successive cult pictures, painted one above the 
other, each on a new layer of plaster. These layers peel off from time to time after excavation and reveal 
the earlier paintings beneath. This investigation would require a regular and systematic examination 
of the Pompeian monuments at frequent intervals over a period of years. As far as I am aware, no one 
has undertaken this study. 


THE WARRIOR TYPES IN ETRUSCAN SMALL BRONZES: Emetine Hurp Hit, Washington, 
Dic. 

Types of Etruscan small bronzes are apparently always based on Greek prototypes, but the Greek 
prototype is not necessarily the same kind of figure or used for the same purpose as the Etruscan 
derivative. It may not even be of the same material, that is, a type of votive statue in Greece may be 
used decoratively in Etruria, and vice versa, or a costume that is known in Greece only from reliefs and 
vase-paintings may be the uniform of a common votive type in Etruria. This can be illustrated by the 
history of the warrior types in Etruscan bronzes. 


LATER ETRUSCAN RELIEFS: George M. A. Hanrmann, Harvard University. 

An attempt is made to integrate the investigations of D. Levi, Pryce, and others into a comprehen- 
sive chronological scheme and to distinguish stylistic groups within the various schools of Etruscan 
sculpture, utilizing for this purpose the treatment of relief and space and the use of architectural details. 
The Etruscan material is compared to the Hellenistic reliefs in the light of recent research, and the 
South Italian and Asiatic schools are seen as sources of inspiration for the Etruscans. The relations of 
early Roman and late Etruscan reliefs and the problems of Italic heritage in Roman art are discussed. 


THE ETRUSCAN REMAINS AT THE CASTELLACCIO OF CASTEL CAMPANILE: Dororny 
K. Hiut, Walters Art Gallery. 

In furtherance of a study of the pottery from Castel Campanile which was reported at the last Gen- 
eral Meeting (see AJA. xliii, 1939, p. 306), some field work was carried on this summer at the Castel- 
laccio of Castel Campanile, a hill 31 kilometers from Rome and 8 from Cervetri. This was financed by 
a grant from the Penrose Fund of The American Philosophical Society and conducted by the archaeo- 
logical service of the Italian government. Tombs excavated long ago were cleared of accumulated dirt 
and the hilltop was freed of vegetation so that a plan could be made. 

There are no actual remains of an Etruscan city, but the finding of potsherds a century ago on the 
hill, the lack of any tombs on the southern part, and the fact that this, the highest part of the hill, has 
the natural configuration invariably chosen by the Etruscans for their cities convince us that the south- 
ern part of the hill was once a small city. North of this a path worn in the rock extends for the length 


of the hill, and for a distance of 200 m. passes between two rows of rock-cut pithoi which probably have 
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sepulchral significance and prove that the path is ancient. The east and west edges of the hill are bor- 
dered each by a series of rock-cut tombs entered from the brow of the cliff. 

The extreme crudity of the tombs on the Castellaccio makes dating difficult; but comparison with 
tombs at other sites suggests that they are from the latter part of the period of Etruscan supremacy, 
perhaps from the fourth to the third centuries B.c., while the known pottery from the district dates 
from the sixth to the fourth centuries B.c. The presence of other empty tombs scattered for miles up 
and down the valleys north and south of the Castellaccio makes it impossible to assign the vases of 
Castel Campanile as a group to tombs on the Castellaccio. This paper will be published in the JourNAL 
of the Walters Art Gallery. 


THE DATE OF A TERRACOTTA PEDIMENT FROM THE CAELIAN HILL: Inez Scorr 
Ryserc, Vassar College. 

The imposing pedimental group of terracotta figures from the Via di S. Gregorio, now in the Anti- 
quarium, has been dated in the Sullan period by Deonna, Guarducci and Ducati. I believe that it can 
be dated, on evidence of the style, details of dress and pose of the figures, near the middle of the second 
century B.c. This evidence is corroborated by that of three smaller fragments which probably adorned 
other members of the same temple. These fragments are clearly influenced by Pergamene.art of the early 
second century B.c., but are somewhat more advanced in style. The pedimental group is similar in 
content to several reliefs of late republican date, and a comparison with these suggests a slight revision 
of the present restoration. 


THE MEDEA SARCOPHAGUS IN BERLIN: Ericu Bupps, Providence, R. I. 

The Medea myth has been treated variously on several splendid examples of sarcophagi in Rome, 
Mantua, Paris, etc., and the group as a whole offers a fine opportunity to study the various methods of 
approach in different workshops. It is also possible on the basis of stylistic comparisons to order the 
series chronologically. Through the courtesy of Director Weickert of the Staatliche Museen in Berlin, 
I have secured excellent photographs with detail studies which show the outstanding quality of this 
still inadequately published work. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED ROMAN PORTRAIT HEADS: Apgtaine M. Davipson, Rhode Island 
School of Design. 

Toward the end of the Republican period, there was a brief interval when realism gave way to 
unsparing photographic exactitude, which is called verism. When these veristic portraits are isolated, 
they are found to constitute a homogeneous group, the members of which bear some strange typo- 
logical affinity. To this company belongs a fine head in the Museum of Art of the Rhode Island School 
of Design. 

There does not seem to be any other sculptured replica of this person. That this is not a Caesar is 
conclusively proven by reference to an intaglio, catalogued by Furtwaengler for an exhibition in 
London in 1902. Several replicas of the same man were known to Furtwaengler, all on apparently un- 
published medallions. That the portrait of the intaglio is identical with this portrait head seems clear, 
though the name of the man must still remain a mystery. Hellenistic conventions of characterization 
are combined with Roman non-canonical facial structure, a feature commonly attributed to the Roman 
use of death-masks. To be compared with the head is the so-called Varro in Copenhagen and particu- 
larly the head of an unknown Roman in Dresden, much reworked in modern times. Prior to the “im- 
provements” it may well have resembled the Rhode Island head even more closely. 


GAIUS AND LUCIUS CAESAR?: Franxuin P. Jounson, University of Chicago. 


THE STYLISTIC SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RELIEFS ON THE ROMAN ARCH OF SEPTIM- 
IUS SEVERUS: Erutne C. Otsen, New York City. 

The unpublished photographs of the large relief panels on the Arch of Septimius Severus show how 
completely fallacious are the published drawings of these reliefs and how useless for the solution of the 
important historical, antiquarian, and stylistic problems presented by a great dated monument of this 
type. The four panels depict the Emperor’s siege and capture of four of Mesopotamia’s greatest cities 
which can be identified with certainty, through the evidence of recent excavations and ancient literary 
sources. In this paper, however, the discussion is restricted almost entirely to a particularly important 
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stylistic aspect of the panels. The traditional interpretation of the reliefs as more or less disorganized 
collections of historical scenes derived from those of the Columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius is 
shown to be false, while the now apparent significance of the panels as successors of Pompeian wall- 
paintings and predecessors of mediaeval Bible illustrations is supported by a newly formulized develop- 
ment of spatial representation in late antique art. This development consists in the gradual evolution 
of a new spatial symbolism which, supplanting the old “‘illusionism,” equates extension in depth with 
an up-and-down relation on the picture surface and may be labeled the “‘plan-and-profile” symbolism. 
Coupled with the continuous style of pictorial narrative it appears for the first time in its fully devel- 
oped form in these panels and undergoes no essential changes in subsequent centuries, when it appears 
most frequently in mosaics, until taken over by the early Christian illustrators, most notably in the 
mosaics of the nave of S. Maria Maggiore. New light, incidentally, is thus thrown on the nature of the 
triumphal paintings which served as precedents for Roman historical reliefs. 


EXCAVATIONS AND RESTORATION OF THE ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE AT CAGLIARI, 
SARDINIA: Doro Lev1, Princeton University. 

The amphitheatre of Cagliari is one of the most important monuments left to us by the Roman 
domination in Sardinia. Its ruins, cut in the rock on the slopes of the hills near the western walls of the 
castle, facing the sea and the lagoons, are among the most imposing and picturesque of the whole island. 
The amphitheatre is, however, very little known; it was published only once, half a century ago, by a 
local scholar (V. Crespi) in a very rare monograph. The main lines of its history may be traced through 
a few references of ancient and mediaeval writers. It was ransacked for the construction of the Pisan 
walls and for the later building of neighboring churches and monasteries. Filled up with the earth 
brought in through the centuries by the rain and by the sewage intentionally directed to its arena, it 
had been partially excavated about seventy years ago; since then it had fallen again into an indecorous 
state of abandon and decay. 

The Archaeological Service of Sardinia in the last few years planned and carried almost to completion 
an elaborate program of works for the amphitheatre: the hill excavations and cleaning of the ruins, 
their accurate study and drawing, the strengthening of the deteriorated spots and the restoration of 
some of the best preserved sections of the monument. During such works important new data were ° 
obtained for our knowledge not only of this particular building, but of this chapter of ancient archi- 
tecture in general. 


THE DUMBARTON OAKS CENSUS: Euizasetu Dow. 

A project has been undertaken by the Library of the Dumbarton Oaks Collection in Washington, 
affiliated with the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University. The project is officially described as a 
Census of Early Christian, Byzantine and related arts in the United States and Canada. Related arts 
should be emphasized, for it is these that bring the Census within the scope of classical archaeology. 

The Census will include objects in all materials and of all types (except coins). The aim is to build up 
a body of reference material to be classified and kept permanently on file in Washington, for the use of 
qualified students in the fields covered. Publication is not contemplated. The material will comprise a 
photograph of every object, and a description, with bibliography, dimensions, and all the physical data 
needed for study. 

It is obviously difficult to define the precise chronological and geographical limits of such an inquiry. 
In general, the plan has been to show the beginnings of Christian art in the East and West, trace it 
through the so-called Dark Ages to the Romanesque style in the West, and illustrate the course of 
Byzantine and post-Byzantine art in the East. But in addition it is clear that the Census will have far 
more value and meaning if the starting-point is pushed back toward the B.c. period, and if it includes 
many late-antique monuments antedating Christian art and throwing light on its origin. Thus, the 
intimate connection between late Imperial and Early Christian sculpture leads to an inclusion of all 
imperial sarcophagi and all other sculpture from the third century on. In the same way, such monu- 
ments of painting as the Boscoreale frescoes and the Fayiim portraits are necessary for their influence 
on later painting. In ivory and metalwork also there is a continuous development from the late-antique 
to the Early Christian. Likewise, other non-Christian categories of objects are included, for the light 
they shed on Christian art. Such categories are Gandhara sculpture, Sasanian and early Islamic art for 
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the bearing they have on the formation of Byzantine style; and Scythian and Scytho-Sarmatian, for its 
relation to the art of the migration period in Europe. The inquiry thus turns out to be a general 
exploration of Christian art and its periphery, more particularly in the Near East, up to about the 
thirteenth century. 

Museums and private collectors from all parts of the country responded encouragingly to the pre- 
liminary form-letter sent out more than a year ago to initiate the Census. So far about 11,000 objects 
have been reported; 4000 detailed descriptions have been filed, and 2500 photographs received. But 
doubtless there are many single objects or small groups of objects in lesser-known private collections, 
in smaller colleges, town or city libraries, and seminaries. At the same time, greater service will be 
rendered to students in bringing to their attention such unfamiliar and unpublished objects than in 
merely re-describing the famous and well-published things in the large museums. Any suggestions or 
information about names of museums or collectors or even individual objects that may have been 
missed will be most welcome. In return, it is believed that a service will be rendered to classical archae- 
ology as well as to the history of art, in carrying forward the Dumbarton Oaks Census. 


The following papers were read by title: 
THE ARCUATED LINTEL AND ITS SYMBOLIC INTERPRETATION IN LATE ANTIQUE 
ART: Donatp F. Brown, Fellow of Classical Studies in American Academy at Rome. 


THE SO-CALLED PRAETORIUM OF PHAENE-MISMIYEH: Anprew S. Keck, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


GREEK SCULPTURE AT PERSEPOLIS: Ciara OtmstEap Rossins, Chicago, Illinois. 
THE KERNOS IN ANCIENT CULT: Friepa E. Upson, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


FRANCIS H. BACON 
1856-1940 


On Monday, February 5, at Chanak-Kale on the Dardanelles, passed away a most 
beloved figure among the past generation of American archeologists, one who was 
known as “Uncle Bacon”’ to many of us who survive and mourn his loss. He was 
one of the most accomplished of architectural archeologists, though he probably 
would have denied such an imputation. His drawings and sketches of Greek ruins 
and details exhibit a sympathetic handling and delicate technique in pencil and 
pen that his contemporaries — and ours— have never been able to rival, even though 
they served as models for imitation for student classes at Harvard and Columbia. 
His intimate knowledge of so many Greek sites, from Troy to Athens and Olympia, 
generously shared with all later investigators who came into contact with him; his 
insistence on accurate observation and sound common sense; his fine feeling for style, 
accentuated by his life-long habit of drawing full-sized profiles of every monument 
that interested him; and, above all, his contagious enthusiasm whenever he was able 
to revisit Greek lands or to talk with those who were working there — all these quali- 
ties made him a most valued friend. 

Francis Bacon finished his course in architecture at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1876, and after two years of beginning architectural practice made 
the decision which resulted in the great adventure of his life—the decision, not to 
float down the Mississippi on a raft, but to sail up the Rhine and down the Danube 
to the Black Sea in a small twenty-foot cutter. The plan had originated with his 
young friend, Joseph T. Clarke, who proposed to write a history of the Greek Doric 
order. And so in the small cutter optimistically named the “‘ Dorian” Bacon and 
Clarke found themselves at the Dardanelles in May, 1879—at the very moment of 
the foundation of the Archaeological Institute of America, and six years before the 
American Journal of Archaeology made its first appearance. At Troy the next day 
they found Schliemann; and on June 13 they were at Assos, the site which was im- 
mediately adopted as the first classical venture of the Archaeological Institute. 
At this moment the pioneer excavation of a Greek sanctuary —that of Olympia by 
the Germans—was being brought to a triumphant conclusion; but such a project 
as the excavation of a Greek city had never yet been undertaken. To Bacon and 
Clarke belongs the honor of carrying out the first city excavation in Greek lands, 
with a large staff which included such noted figures as the youthful Edward Robin- 
son and Robert Koldewey. And to Bacon alone must be assigned the credit of pub- 
lishing in complete form, during pauses in a busy professional career, the Investiga- 
tions at Assos in a great volume begun in 1902 and finished twenty years later. As 
the pictorial record of a small provincial town of ancient Greece it will never be 
superseded. Two other works remain in manuscript form, The Log of the Dorian and 
Assos Days; and in these, if the Institute can arrange their publication, the vivid 
personality of Francis Bacon will be revealed. 

W. B. D. 
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American Archaeology — 


WENDELL BENNETT, American Museum of Natural History 


Viapimir J. Fewkes, University Museum, Philadelphia 
GrorcE C. VarLuant, American Museum of Natural History 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Molluscs and Archaeology.—R. Lats, in 26 
BRGK. 1936 (1938), pp. 5-23, gives a valuable 
survey of the possibilities offered by an applica- 
tion of the study of molluscs to archaeological 
objectives. Because certain types of molluses can 
exist only under certain well defined climatic 
conditions, the temperature, the fauna, and the 
humanity of a given period can be reconstructed 
from a study of molluscs found in an archaeologi- 
cal layer. Since some types of molluscs die out 
while others emerge, the sequence of the types of 
molluscs can be used for the dating of prehistoric 
layers. Lais strengthens his theory by an analysis 
of molluscs found in various excavations in South- 
western Germany. 

Tardenoisian Station.— K. Gumper reports the 
results of an excavation under a rock at Hohlstein 
in so-called Franconian Switzerland. A site was 
uncovered which seems to have continued through 
the whole Tardenoisian period (Germania xxii, 
1938, pp. 1-3). 

Primitive Copper. — P. RemeckeE adds new ma- 
terial to his discussion of Bronze Age hoards of 
copper, found in the Eastern Alps. These hoards 
contained cast copper bars and unformed pieces 
of cast copper. Both may have functioned as 
primitive currency; they were obtained from pre- 
historic mines in the Northeastern Alps (Ger- 
mania xxii, 1938, pp. 4-7). 

Hittite Inscription. — Hrozny deciphers “L’in- 
scription ‘Hittite’-hiéroglyphique d’Apamée” 
(Syria xx, 1939, pp. 134 ff.) as follows: “I am 
Urhilina, first-born son of X-tas, king of the land 
of Amatu (=Hamath). When I vanquished this 
city, I then had this stele placed for the goddess 
Ba'‘latas”! Hrozny adheres to the view that 
Urhbilina is probably the same as Irbuléni (or 
Urhiléni), king of Hamath, a contemporary of 
Shalmanesar IIT (858-824 B.c.). 

Excavations in Southern Serbia.—N. Vu1ic 
reports briefly in CRATI. 1938, pp. 118-123, on re- 
cent excavations in Serbia. In 1937 he discovered 


and examined a large empty tomb between the 
villages of Bonée and Podmol. It has the form of 
a low tumulus, 35 m. in diameter and 2 to 7 m. in 
height. A dromos, cut in the solid rock and partly 
lined with big squared blocks, leads in from the 
south to the chamber, which has the dimensions 
2.70 by 6 m. Few objects were found, but a terra- 
cotta head and a Macedonian coin are sufficient 
to date the structure to the period just before the 
Roman conquest. No signs of pillage were ob- 
served, and the excavator believes that the tomb 
was never completed or occupied. He points out 
that other mounds of similar shape in the vicinity, 
which have been supposed to be sites of villages, 
may well prove rather to be funerary in character. 

Excavation of the Roman theatre at Scupi, 
near Skoplje, begun in 1935, was continued in 
1936 and 1937. A section of the cavea, parts of the 
orchestra and proskenion, and one of the parodoi, 
have been uncovered. The theatre seems to belong 
to the time of Hadrian, and offers interesting 
points for comparison with that at Stobi nearby. 

The Severing of the ‘‘Achilles’”” Tendon as a 
Hunting Method Among the Eurasiatics.—In 
ZfE. \xx, 1938 (published 1939), pp. 454 ff., 
B. Gunna discusses the peculiar hunting method 
which depends upon the severing of the so-called 
“Achilles” tendon of the pursued animal either 
with a slashing or a cutting weapon. The earliest 
historic records of such hunting go back to Strabo 
and Diodorus, and the practice is extant, in va- 
rious parts of Africa. On the basis of certain myth- 
ological suggestions, and from actual survivals, 
the author thinks that this method of hunting 
was an important component in the Eurasiatic 
cultural complex. He feels that its African mani- 
festations had its origins among the Eurasiatics 
with whom, however, the method now merely 
reflects a remnant of hunting mythology and of 
pastoral culture. 

Village Culture.—In Narodna Starina 34 
(Zagreb, 1938), pp. 183 ff., M. Kus-NrkoLaJsEv 
discusses recent changes in the cultural status of 
the village, as an ethno-cultural unit, in Jugo- 
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slavia. Ecologic and geologic circumstances have 
been conditioning local economy from Neolithic 
beginnings onward. The cultural development of 
the settlements, whether social, psychological, or 
material, drew from a variety of opportunities. 
The author views the culture of the village as 
anonymous and collective, and its social organism 
as undifferentiated. The spiritual and material 
attainments which characterize the cultural 
capital of a given village are the result of a com- 
bined effort of many generations tied to the local 
soil. Under the pressure of expanding industrial- 
ization, a radically different acculturation process 
takes place, and undermines the old order. Handi- 
crafts, costumes, architecture, and even mores, 
disappear quite rapidly. The author concludes 
with the pessimistic note that unless this condition 
is halted, another decade may see the characteris- 
tic village culture at an end. 

Bronze Age Hoard.— R. Ecxss (Germania xxii, 
1938, pp. 7-11) publishes a hoard found in 1937 
near Ratisbon, Germany. One gold ring and some 
eighteen celts are the most important items. Three 
of the celts are of the Bohemian “ 
type. 

Jewelry of the Migration Period. — In Germania 
xxii, 1938, pp. 33-41, J. Nestor and C. 8. Nico- 
LAESCU-CLOPSOR publish a fibula, two pairs of 
earrings, and a neck-ring, probably coming from a 
tomb near Cosovenii-de-Jos, Rumania. The in- 
teresting fibula, decorated with a human head, 
birds’ heads, and a pattern derived from animal 
style, is of Eastern Germanic type. The earrings 
are of Byzantine character and were perhaps made 
in Serbia or Hungary. These objects are dated in 
the first half of the seventh century A.p. 

New Finds of the Migration Period.— 
J. Etsner (Germania xxii, 1938, pp. 31-32) lists 
objects found in Slovakia which belong to the 
migration period. Among them are two helmets, 
an iron knife, spearheads, and pottery. 


stepped” 


EGYPT 


Excavations at Tanis.— P. Monte reports on 
the campaign of excavation at Tanis in 1935 
(CRAI. 1935, pp: 314-322). Inscriptions, frag- 
ments of sculpture, and. many miscellaneous ob- 
jects were found. Special attention was devoted to 
the monumental gateway of the time of Sheshonk 
II and other structures built largely of reused 
blocks. Montet believes that the older buildings 
(of the period of Ramses IT) must have been 
destroyed violently, and discusses conflicts 
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the followers of Set and those of 
Amon, which may have been responsible for the 
violence. 

An Early Ritual Text at Luxor.—A ritual text 
inscribed on the wall of the temple of Amon-Ra at 
Luxor is published with translation and commen- 
tary by A. Moret in CRATI. 1937, pp. 239-251. 
The words of the text, of which a version exists 
also in the small temple built by Thutmose ITI at 
Medinet Habu, are addressed to the ancient Fal- 
con Horus, god of northern Egypt before the uni- 
fication under Menes. This fact, and the very 
early form of the language used, show that the 
original, from which the present copy is descended, 
must go back to the beginning of the Old King- 
dom. The document commemorates the handing 
over of the temple to the god, with many words 
of adoration. Moret summarizes: “For the first 
time there is revealed to us an important and com- 
plete piece of divine liturgy earlier than the Books 
of the Pyramids. It is thus the earliest known 
dogmatic text relating to the cult of the gods in 
Egypt.” 

Papyrological Membra Disjecta.—J. Capart 
announces that a previously unpublished papyrus 
fragment, acquired in 1863 by the Duke of Bra- 
bant (later Leopold II), and an already famous 
roll, formerly in the collection of Lord Amherst 
and now in the Morgan Library, are supplemen- 
tary parts of the same document. This unexpected 
completion of the text is doubly interesting, since 
the roll dates from Dynasty XX and is a report of 
the trial of robbers who had pillaged the tomb of 
king Sebekemsaf (CRAT. 1935, pp. 121-127). 


between 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Brak. — PEQ. Oct. 1939, refers to MALLOWAN’S 
excavations at Brak, which are important for 
religion and folklore. He found a number of 
““magic eyes,” which probably were amulets to 
ward off the evil eye. The Old Testament makes 
no reference to the evil eye, but the evil effect of 
the look of hatred or envy is referred to indirectly 
(I Sam. 18:9): and Saul eyed David from that 
day and forward. 

Mari.—The phenomenal Mari archives have 
been entrusted 
GerorcEs Dosstn, who continues his preliminary 
descriptions of the texts in Syria xx, 1939, pp. 97- 
113. Around 2000 B.c. a school for scribes flour- 
ished at Mari, where Babylonian literature was 
studied and copied. The texts described by Dossin 
include a bilingual letter (in Sumerian and Acca- 


to the Belgian cuneiformist, 
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dian) to Zimrilim, three ritual texts, inscribed 
model livers, a prescription against dog-bite, six 
religious texts in Hurrian (500 years older than 
those from Boghazkeui and Ugarit), expense 
accounts and inventories. Most of the economic 
tablets are dated to Zimrilim’s reign, fewer to 
Iasmah-Adad’s and very few to Iahdunlim’s. 
There is also a group of Ur III accounts. 


PALESTINE 


Fall of Jericho. — PEQ. Oct. 1939, quoting from 
the current number of BASOR. gives the con- 
clusions of W. F. ALBRIGHT concerning the fall of 
Jericho and the Conquest of Canaan: “There is no 
doubt that the burden of proof is now entirely on 
those scholars who still wish to place the main 
phase of the Israelite conquest before the thir- 
teenth century B.c.” 

A Bust of Hadad in the Vatican.—A colossal 
bust, found at Puteoli and now in the Vatican 
(Sala Rotonda, No. 547), was called by Lechat 
“‘a personification of Earth and Sea,”’ by Lippold 
“a sea-god.”’ The head is well known: the face, 
““pathétique et mélancolique,” surrounded by 
damp wavy locks of hair with grape clusters and 
vine leaves intertwined; two small sprouting horns 
on the crown; a pair of dolphins emerging from 
the beard. C. Picarp, in CRAT. 1937, pp. 440-450, 
proposes a new identification. Basing his inter- 
pretation on its similarity to sculptures recently 
found by N. Glueck at Khirbet-et-Tannir, 
Picard identifies the Vatican bust as Hadad, 
consort of Atargatis. Searching further, he finds 
that Alexandria was probably the center through 
which the oriental divinity was transmitted to 
Italy, and that the Hadad of Puteoli may well 
have been made there. 

Edom and Moab.— Netson GLUECK in his dis- 
cussion of surface finds in Edom and Moab (PEQ. 
Oct. 1939) maintains that the physical civilization 
of Edom and Moab was at least the equal of that 
of Israel. Sometime during the latter part of the 
fourteenth century B.c., or the beginning of the 
thirteenth, they had preémpted the comparatively 
fertile lands of southern Transjordania and begun 
to cultivate the soil. 

The main period of development in the Early 
Iron Age for Edom and Moab extended from the 
thirteenth to the eighth century B.c. This was 
followed by deterioration, which culminated in 
complete destruction in the sixth century B.c. 
The frontiers were defended against the Bedouin 
by strong fortresses on eminences within sight of 


each other. Many of them are still 15 to 20 feet 
high and measure approximately 40 to 60 feet. 
Agriculture has to be defended from raids to this 
day. 

Some of the finds made give an insight into the 
religious life of Edom and Moab. They wor- 
shipped the god and goddess of fertility. The 
farmers had in their houses crude figures of the 
gods whose good will they sought. A figure of the 
fertility goddess found at Mozrah wore a lamp as a 
crown and held in her hands a sacred loaf of 
bread. The “royal road” (king’s highway) men- 
tioned in the Old Testament can now be traced. 


SYRIA 

Texts from Ugarit.—In Syria xx, 1939, pp. 
114-133, ViroLLEAup publishes six alphabetic 
texts from Ugarit. Five are Canaanite and one is 
Hurrian. Of the Canaanite texts, one is an im- 
proved edition of a tablet Dhorme had published. 
All six texts are fraught with difficulties of inter- 
pretation. However, the material is of great value 
for refining the status of Ugaritic studies, in which 
such striking progress has been made since the 
alphabetic cuneiform texts were first found at 
Ugarit (Ras Shamra) in 1929. 

Ras Shamra.—In Antiquity xiii, 1939, pp. 
304-319, T. H. Gaster summarizes the results of, 
ten years of excavation at Ras Shamra. Chief 
emphasis is laid on the cuneiform texts and their 
importance as the “earliest examples of European 
drama.” 

Atchana.— PEQ. Oct. 1939, in referring to 
Leonarp WooLLEy’s excavations at Atchana, 
conjectures that the cuneiform material found 
there will throw much new light on the political 
situation in Syria and Palestine in the middle of 
the second millennium s.c. He found Hittite 
sculpture, including two magnificent lion-statues, 
a basalt altar, a lion-footed throne, and a white 
limestone statue of a sacred person which was 
covered with about fifty lines of cuneiform script. 
Woolley thinks these sculptures go back to the 
fifteenth century B.c. These excavations give 
further proof of the connections between Crete 
and the Asiatic mainland, which has been estab- 
lished by the Ras Shamra evidence. The connec- 
tions between Ugarit and Atchana may be es- 
tablished in the name of king Niq-me-pa, whose 
palace was excavated in 1938 at the latter place. 
It has been supposed by some that this is the same 
name as one read as Niq-me-ad in the colophon 
of one of the Ras Shamra tablets. 
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ANATOLIA 


Anatolian Geography.—In an article entitled 
“Le Théma Léontokomeds et le ‘Kaystroupé- 
dion’ de Xénophon” Sr Ramsay 
studies various geographical features of western 
Anatolia, adducing pertinent evidence drawn 
from ancient, Byzantine, and modern history 
(CRAI. 1935, pp. 127-139). 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Tragedy and Eleusinian Mysteries.—In an 
interesting article entitled To Apapevov Kai 
Tpaywdia, Ernst FicuTEr tries to prove 
that the origin of tragedy is to be found in the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. He bases his theory on the 
following: (1) The Odeion of Pericles was like a 
telesterion. Was it a scene of mysteries? (2) 
Aeschylus, who came from Eleusis and knew the 
mysteries, was charged with profaning these mys- 
teries. The Attic drama of Aeschylus presented a 
kind of play of the mystery dramas raised into 
the light of intellectual understanding, removed 
from the ground of spiritual understanding of the 
secret Mystery celebrations. In the earlier dramas 
of Aeschylus, the Suppliants, the Persae and the 
Seven against Thebes, an elevated spot or podium 
is used, not to be found in the later plays. 
This podium probably was in the middle of the 
orchestra and recalls a similar arrangement re- 
puted to have existed in the center of the Teles- 
terion at Eleusis. (3) Finally he believes that there 
was never an altar in the middle of the Orchestra 
1987, pp. 275-277). 

Herakles and the Hydra.—J. Scuoo in 
Mnemosyne vii, 1939, pp. 281-317, discusses the 
legend of the Combat between Herakles and 
the Hydra in great detail. The sources are quoted 
and later Dragon-legends are presented to explain 
the basis or origin of this famed Hellenic legend. 
The Hydra was a water-creature, an offspring of 
Typhon and Echidna. In later literature it became 
a huge snake or a dragon. Dragons and their na- 
ture and characteristics are discussed and are 
found to be fundamentally water-creatures, 
whether reptilian or fish-like, even if, as in China, 
the dragon may also be associated with the air 
and fire. The creation in man’s mind of the dragon 
is not the result of the impression made by occa- 
sional finds of fossil remains of gigantic reptiles, 
nor are they survivals in man’s memory from a 
primitive age. The great sauroi had disappeared 


before man’s entry on the scene. Ordinary snakes, 
reptiles, or crocodiles could easily have led to the 
conception. 

Aside from its name and associations, the 
polycephalic character of the Hydra points to its 
being a water-creature or personification of the 
water. Water, blocked up, will run out to either 
side and there are two streams to control where 
one had been. So, when one of its heads is cut off, 
two grow in its place on the Hydra. The winding 
movement of the stream may be likened to the 
movement of a snake. It is incorrect to think of 
the Hydra as a great snake holding back the 
water. The Hydra was aggressive, it made raids 
on the land and the cattle. Light is thrown on this 
“Labor of Herakles’”’ by a study of the Swiss 
Winkelriedsage, where a hitherto swampy land 
was recovered for cultivation by a hero who slew 
the dragon which made this land and the road 
through it dangerous for man and his cattle. 
Several features in this rather detailed legend are 
enlightening. Analogies in other European dragon- 
legends are adduced. Now one can comprehend 
the significance of the Herakles-Hydra combat. 

The Hydra, a many-headed monster, preys on 
the plain of Lerna, which has become a great 
swamp. Herakles with the help of Iolaos attacks 
it but whenever he cuts off a head two appear. 
The action of a stream, only temporarily blocked, 
has been explained. Apollodoros tells that one 
head was immortal—the water kept flowing from 
its mountain sources. The crab, sent by Hera to 
aid the Hydra, is a water-creature and possibly 
the crab’s backward movement was suggested by 
a stream which, when blocked, backs up and 
comes around at unexpected places. The use of 
fire-brands to prevent the growth of new heads 
may be a legendary development from the use of 
fire-hardened stakes to fence in a stream. The 
stone placed over the severed immortal head of 
the Hydra may indicate the use of stones to 
supplement the stakes. It would seem that very 
early man had controlled the waters from several 
sources and by stone and wood banking had 
confined the water to a certain course and thereby 
conducted it to the sea. 

The legendary site of the combat is localized 
at Lerna at the southwest corner of the Argive 
plain. Here, at the site of modern Myloi, the 
numerous springs and general topographical 
character of the region well accord with the 
literary setting. One can readily understand how 
the story of the Hydra arose here and how man’s 
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artificial means to control the waters and reclaim 
the land became the kernel about which came to 
be clustered the story of Herakles’ combat with 
the monster that dwelt here. The story of this 
“Labor” of Herakles grew in popularity and 
spread into Germanic and Gallic mythology and 
to many other lands, e.g., to Iran, America, 
etc., where a hero or saint slays a dragon or mon- 
ster for reasons or purposes that vary from place 
to place. 

Agora Excavations of 1938.—T. L. Suear, in 
Hesp. viii, 1939, pp. 201—240, describes the chief re- 
sults of the campaign of 1938 in the Athenian 
Agora. Of special topographical interest are (1) 
the discovery of a boundary stone in its original 
position just east of the Tholos, naming the 
Agora specifically; (2) evidence for the location 
of the Eleusinion on the “Street of the Pana- 
thenaia,” which runs from the east side of the 
Agora up to the Acropolis; (3) the uncovering of 
ancient residential blocks in the southeast part of 
the Agora area and along the above-named street. 
The work of clearing the Clepsydra also was 
carried on, and the conclusion was reached that 
the covered approach to this spring from inside 
the Acropolis is an innovation of the Roman 
period. The fifth-century plan, with open court 
and well-house, has been recovered and will be 
fully published. Among the sculptures found in 
the course of this campaign is a crude but inter- 
esting Aphrodite Ourania, in the form of a herm, 
found near the Hephaisteion, where Pausanias 
locates the sanctuary of that goddess, adding a 
comment on the peculiar shape of her image. 
Another interesting discovery of the year is an 
ostrakon with the name of Hyperbolos—the first 
with this well-known name to be found. 

Accessions of Benaki Museum.—Tx. Ma- 
KRIDIS reports in AA. 1939, pp. 225-226, new 
acquisitions of the Benaki Museum in Athens. 
From among these he publishes: five rings from a 
Mycenaean grave at Thebes; a high-stemmed 
gold Mycenaean goblet, from Thebes; gold 
wreath of the fourth or third century B.c.; golden 
bracelet with ram’s-head finials, fourth century 
B.c.; golden pin-head of striking design (on the 
top, Aphrodite; under the base, upside down, 
four Erotes), fourth or third century B.c. 

Excavations at Dreros.—In the fall of 1935 a 
peasant working in his field at Dreros in Crete 
uncovered and accidentally damaged three bronze 
statuettes. Fragments of these were shown to 
S. Marrnatos, who immediately began archaeo- 
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logical investigation. He reports (CRAI. 1935, 
pp. 478-484) that the statuettes had stood on an 
altar, a kepatav surrounded by upright slabs of 
stone, against the south wall of a small rectangu- 
lar building. This building (11 by 7.20 m.) con- 
tained also a bench in one corner, a table of 
offerings, a large central hearth, and a column 
base in the long axis, next to the hearth. Marina- 
tos hesitates whether to call the building a temple 
or a prytaneion, but favors the former and 
suggests that the three bronze figures are Apollo, 
Leto, and Artemis. The kouros is naked and 
stands 70 cm. high; the two draped female figures 
are between 40 and 45 cm. in height. One of the 
latter is illustrated (p. 483): stiffly erect, with 
broad square shoulders, arms close to the sides, 
belted waist, and skirt with incised decoration 
falling straight to the ground. These figures were 
oguptAata, made of thin sheets of bronze, rivet- 
ted; undoubtedly they had wooden cores. The eyes 
were added in another material. Marinatos dates 
the statuettes without hesitation to the middle 
of the seventh century B.c. 

A note by C. Picarp (ibid., pp. 484-489) con- 
tinues the discussion of the discoveries at Dreros. 
Picard quotes Evans’ belief that the building is 
“the earliest temple of the Hellenic age’’, earlier 
than Building A at Prinias. He discusses the 
question of the kepatov, with its famous analogue 
at Delos; and, finally, emphasizes the importance 
of the light shed by the new statues on the study 
of xoana. 

An Athenian Clepsydra.— Suzanne YOUNG, in 
Hesp. viii, 1939, pp. 274-284, discusses a vessel 
with an outlet pipe at the base, found near the 
Tholos in the Athenian Agora, in a well deposit 
of ca. 400 B.c. It corresponds to descriptions of 
the time-keeping device used in Athenian law- 
courts, and bears an inscription, ’Avtioy[{Sos] 
xx. The numerical symbols are interpreted as 
indicating a capacity of two choes (which, at 3.2 
litres per chous, exactly fill the vessel), and the 
name of the tribe Antiochis suggests that this 
clepsydra may have been made for use in trials 
before the senate or assembly, where tribal iden- 
tity had a meaning. 

Ancient Metal Work. — Dorotry Burr TxHomp- 
SON, in Hesp. viii, 1939, pp. 285-316, assembles 
seven terracotta moulds, shown to have been 
taken from works in metal dating from the end of 
the sixth to the end of the fifth century, B.c. The 
purpose of these casts, which were made from 
armor, vases, and other works in metal, was to 
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produce models for craftsmen, or to reproduce 
metal works directly in the cheaper medium of 
terracotta vessels, or both. The discovery and 
identification of these moulds, and of the casts 
made from them, illuminate an important and 
hitherto obscure branch of classical Greek art. 


AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 


Cretan Hieroglyphics.— F. CHaPouTHIER pub- 
lishes a sketch of a block of stone bearing 14 in- 
scribed characters, found in 1937 by a peasant at 
Mallia. The block may be a table of offerings, and 
the signs appear to be a simplified form of Cretan 
hieroglyphics. At least one of them, still further 
modified, recurs in Linear Script A (CRAT. 1937, 
pp. 277-278). 

Seal Stone from Mallia.—In ’Eo. 1937, pp. 
321-324, FERNAND CHAPOUTHIER discusses a 
steatite cylindrical seal stone found by a villager 
years ago in the neighborhood of Mallia. A fe- 
male and two male figures are incised on the cyl- 
inder in a traditional way, recalling the earlier 
stages of the evolution of the representation of 
the human form from a pictorial to a linear pattern 
as seen in Script B. The stone seal, however, seems 
to belong to LM III times and serves to indicate 
the tenacity with which a foreign element is kept, 
often for centuries, after it has been introduced 
for the first time. 

Palace of Odysseus?—In a brief note in ’Eg. 
1937, pp. 266-267, W. HeurtLey maintains that 
the site of Pelikata, on the northern side of mod- 
ern Ithaca, is the probable site of the palace of 
Odysseus. The site is at a short distance from 
three good harbors which it overlooks; it could be 
defended easily, since it is on the top of a hill, 
and it has yielded remains, mostly sherds of the 
Early, Middle and Late Helladic periods, proving 
that a settlement did exist there during those 
periods. 

A Mycenaean Fountain on the Athenian 
Acropolis. — Oscar BronErr, in Hesp. viii, 1939, 

pls. XI-XIII, describes the Mycenaean 
tvell discovered by him some 40 metres below the 


kvel of the Acropolis. It is approached by stairs, 
tkces of the two topmost flights of which have 
begn known for some time, descending from the 
**Fyouse of the Arrephoroi” to the cave in the 


nor™) face of the cliff below. Beneath this cave 
Broker excavated the ancient shaft, in which 
trace of six further flights of stairs, originally 
suppod@t~d for the most part on precarious foun- 
dation§ of rubble and timber, led down to the 
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well. A detailed examination of the pottery re- 
covered from the shaft leads to the conclusion that 
the well was in use for only a short time, approxi- 
mately the last quarter of the thirteenth century 
before Christ—the period in which Tiryns, 
Mycenae, and similar fortresses, were being 
equipped with their great defenses. The occasion 
for the undertaking, which corresponds to the 
building of the great Cyclopean walls of the 
Acropolis, may well have been the threat of those 
migrations which ravaged Greece through the 
twelfth century and are commonly lumped to- 
gether under the name Dorian Invasion. 

Post-Mycenaean Objects in Mycenaean 
Tombs.—The occurrence of deposits of objects 
dating from post-Mycenaean times in Mycenaean 
chamber-tombs and their significance is discussed 
by Cart W. BLEGEN, in 1937, pp. 377-390. 
Such objects were found in 15 of the 50 chamber- 
tombs investigated at the site of the Argive 
Heraeum. Of these, 13 deposits belong to late 
Geometric times and are composed of objects 
similar in character to the offerings deposited at 
the Heraeum by its worshippers in historic times. 
Their existence, and that of similar deposits in 
chamber tombs in other parts of the Mycenaean 
world, seems to prove that they represent a rela- 
tively widespread hero-cult or cult of the dead 
carried of at the Heraeum in late Geometric 
times. This survival of a hero cult offers a “strik- 
ing testimony for the continuity of race and 
civilization through the dark period of Greek 
history following the Mycenaean age.”’ 

Stone Implements. — In ’E9. 1937, pp. 365-373, 
A. D. Kerramopou..os describes a number of 
fragments of stone tools, mostly bored mace- 
heads and axes, found accidentally in Macedonia. 
Their date is uncertain, but they seem to have 
been made locally. 

Find of Mycenaean Vases. — Late Helladic II 
vases found in Mycenaean houses at Iria, near 
Epidauros, are published by K. Gesauer in AA. 
1939, cols. 287-290, figs. 15-19. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Sanctuary of Artemis at Kalydon.—The de- 
tailed study of the fragments of tiles and cornice 
discovered in the Sanctuary of Artemis Laphria at 
Kalydon has enabled K. A. Ruomatos to de- 
termine the following history of the Sanctuary. 
The earliest indications of the cult go back to the 
Geometric period, when a small apsidal building 
perhaps served as a temple. Immediately in front 
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and to the west of this building a temple was 
erected during the third quarter of the seventh 
century. Fragments of tiles and of painted terra- 
cotta metopes belonging to this temple have sur- 
vived. A little later and within the same chrono- 
logical period a second somewhat larger temple 
was constructed and from this temple also frag- 
ments of tiles and of painted terracotta metopes 
were recovered. Both these temples were made of 
wood and to the detailed study of their frag- 
mentary tiles Rhomaios has devoted his study, 
emphasizing the importance of such fragments 
to the study of ancient structures. An analysis of 
two protomes from the roof proves that the tiles 
were made locally by Corinthian craftsmen. At 
about 580 the tiles of the larger temple were 
changed and at about the middle of the sixth 
century the tiles of the smaller temple were re- 
placed by others. Towards the end of the same 
century the great retaining wall was constructed 
and on the enlarged terrace which it supported 
the great temple was built of wood and perhaps 
over one of the older temples. About 400 B.c. the 
temple was built of poros and its tiles were made 
of marble (’E9., 1937, pp. 300-315). 

Retaining Wall of the Parthenon.—In ’Eo9. 
1937, pp. 363-366, seeks to 
prove that the retaining wall between the Parthe- 
non and the wall of Kimon to the south is later 
than the surrounding filling and that therefore it 
is post-Persian. 

Dated Altars.—In AA. 1939, cols. 23-38, is a 
study by G. WELTER of three dated altars in 
Athens: (1) of Apollo Pythios, dedicated by 
Peisistratos, son of Hippias, as a memorial of his 
archonship (512/11 rather than 497/6 B.c.); (2) of 
Aphrodite Hegemone and the Graces (between 
215 and 202 B.c.); (3) in the precinct of Dionysos, 
dedicated by Apollodoros and Pistokrates about 
100 s.c. From what remains of the platform of the 
first, this feature can be restored (1.60 by 1.07 m.; 
corner volutes). To match the platform, the foot 
must have had a foliate Lesbian cyma; the main 
block was probably sculptured, to judge by the 
deep undercutting and extensive projection of 
the platform (precautions against weathering). 
The “faintness” of the dedicatory inscription, 
noted by Thucydides, is simply shallow cutting in 
the Ionic fashion; another sign of Ionic influence 
(but no warrant for a date in the fifth century) is 
in the insular forms of alpha and epsilon. The 
inscription being along the front, it may be con- 
jectured that the lettering upon this other 
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Peisistratean altar, of the Twelve Gods, ran like- 
wise. Hence the enlargement of the latter (under- 
taken to conceal the inscription) must have been 
in depth as well as in length. The altar of Aphro- 
dite Hegemone is chiefly remarkable for the pretty 
carving of the volutes on the cushions of its plat- 
form (inset roses) and for signs of the use of clay 
to protect the fire-bed from heat. The round altar 
dedicated by Apollodoros and Pistokrates has its 
drum handsomely festooned; the writer analyzes 
the reminiscent style of the rest of its ornament. 

The Theater at Buthrotum. — The recent Italian 
excavations at Buthrotum have exposed the lower 
part of a small but well-proportioned Graeco- 
Roman theater. Numerous inscriptions, including 
several decrees of the third century B.c., were 
found in the theater, and also several pieces of 
sculpture, ranging in date from the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. to the time of the Roman empire. Note- 
worthy among the sculpture are a female head 
ascribed to Praxiteles; a statue of a soldier, with 
the sculptor’s name (Sosikles, son of Sosikles, 
an Athenian) inscribed on the base, and a head of 
Agrippa (L. M. Ucotin1, RendPontAcc. xi, 1935, 
pp. 81-93). 

Vitruvius and the ‘‘Persian Order’’. — Vitruvius 
misinterpreted his sources in describing the =to& 
Tlepoixn at Sparta (De Arch. i, 1, 6); figures which 
he supposed to have been a sort of male caryatid | 
were in fact rendered as applied decoration (Pau- 
sanias iii, XI, 3). The error of Vitruvius was em- 
phasized and magnified by the drawings of Jean 
Goujon (1547) and others, and became the in- 
spiration for the “‘ Persians” of architectural de- 
sign in the renaissance and thereafter (C. Picarp, 
CRAI. 1935, pp. 215-235). 


SCULPTURE 


Late Archaic Sculpture.—In Rend Pont Acc. ix, 
1933, pp. 145-165, ELtena Tamaso publishes a 
female head found in Hadriah’s Villa at Tivoli, 
and now in the Museo delle Terme. The head is of 
marble, a little more than life size, and belonged 
to a draped statue. It derives from a bronze pro- 
totype, and the simple austere style is that of the 
developed archaic period. The head is an original, 
or at least a faithful copy. The authoress discusses 
at some length its relation to Greek sculpture of 
the decade 470-460 B.c.: she finds obvious paral- 
lels to the type of the “ Peplophoros”’, but empha- 
sizes the fact that the head from Tivoli is not 
simply a replica of this type. More important is 
its similarity to Amelung’s goddess, and it is 
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possibly to be regard¥d as intermediate between 
the “Peplophoros” aijd the latter work. Certain 
of the characteristicl which distinguish this 
group of female statu’: are to be observed also 
in male statues of thefsame period, e.g., in the 
Choiseul-Gouffier Apollf. The strength and sever- 
ity of the conception are typically Doric, and the en- 
tire group belongs in the:¢bit of Peloponnesian art. 

The ‘‘Aphrodite of Ma@eilles”. — E. Micuon, in 
reporting on Payne’s brilfant identification of the 
“* Aphrodite of Marseilles,’ devotes several pages 
to tracing the false story pf the discovery of the 
statue in the rue des Coitsuls. He suggests that 
the kore may have been a¢quired by one Etienne 
Gravier of Ortiéres, who as sent on a mission 
to the Levant by Louis sXIV at the time of 
Morosini’s capture of the Atropolis (CRAI. 1935, 
pp. 367-378). 

Bronze Head in Kassel?--In ’Ep. 1937, pp. 
374-376, Hans Moestus discusses a small frag- 
mentary bronze head found in 1689 in the Morea 
and now kept at Kassel. Ay parently it belongs 
to a statuette of the third flecade of the fifth 
century B.c. and its special in¢portance lies in the 
fact that it belongs to the small group of the old- 
est cast bronzes. Its fragmentary condition does 
not permit further technical egamination. 

Third Century Grave Stela}.—In spite of the 
common belief that as a resu. i of the decree of 
Demetrios of Phalerum there ‘ire practically no 
reliefs to be placed in the third @ntury, JOHANNES 
KircuHNER finds and lists ten «xamples of grave 
stelae belonging to that centéry, with simple 
pediments or with palmette oifiaments. All the 
people to whom these stelae Igelonged are for- 
eigners, and it seems that the restrictions of the 
decree applied only to Athenifms. Four stelae 
with ornaments and six with pfdiments can be 
placed in the second century. Wivh them must be 
placed the stele of Polydoros (Ie @. ii, 1958) dis- 
covered on the Acropolis in 1838 ‘und omitted by 
Conze in his Att. Grabrel. On th’ stele we find 
represented a man, a woman with der hand raised 
and a child between them. The sjbject finds no 
parallel among Attic grave reliefs and its composi- 
tion is unclassical, in that it extends over the 
whole width of the stele except for‘a narrow mar- 
gin. Since three of the ten stelae l'sted are those 
of Athenians it would seem that the decree was 
liberalized during the second centjiry B.c. (Eg. 
1937, pp. 338-340). . 

Water Gods on the Pergamon A;tar.—G. von 
Ltcxen (JdI. liv, 1939, pp. 97- 103) argues that 
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the adversaries of the giants on the north side of 
the Pergamon altar are not constellations (as 
Robert and Puchstein held) but water gods. The 
former theory ignores the importance of the flank- 
ing figures (water gods certainly, Dione and 
Poseidon), does not manage to reconcile the rest 
of the composition with the order of the constella- 
tions and overlooks the attributes of certain 
figures and an inscription which seems to designate 
one as Achelods. And while the notion of the stars 
as a reserve of godlets drafted away from their 
regular courses for this war against the giants 
would be extravagantly anachronistic, the di- 
vinity of rivers is a primitive tenet of Greek 
religion, and literary allusion to their part in the 
battle of gods and giants is not altogether lacking. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Proto-Attic Vases.—Semni Karusou in AA. 
1939, cols. 224-225, reports the progress made in 
mending the remarkable Proto-Attic pottery 
found at Vari, and publishes specimens: fig. 1 
(col. 227), part of a krater, Herakles in centau- 
romachy (the head of Herakles still in outline); 
fig. 2 (col. 229), one side of a neck amphora, with 
a magnificent chimera on the body (b.-f. tech- 
nique, solid rosettes); on the unpublished side are 
Bellerophon and his steed Pegasos. 

An Alabastron by the Amasis Painter.— 
EvuGENE VANDERPOOL, in Hesp. viii, 1939, pp. 247— 
266, publishes an alabastron found in a well in 
the Athenian Agora—the earliest Attic vase of 
that shape so far discovered. He ascribes it to the 
Amasis painter by means of a detailed comparison 
with known works of that artist, and adds, at the 
end of the article, an ascription to the same artist 
of five fragments found in another well. The 
article contains also a descriptive catalogue of the 
objects found in the well with the alabastron. 

Kothons.—P. N. Urs, in ’Eg. 1937, pp. 258- 
262 (“‘Kothons and Kufas’’) restates the sugges- 
tion advanced by Burrows and Ure in JHS. 
xxxi, pp. 72-99, that the Boeotian “‘kothons” of 
the common type with no stem and lid were used 
mainly as lamps, and that perhaps the kothon is 
the stilbe of the Attic Comedy. If stilbe is read in- 
stead of tipn in Acharn. 920, then that passage 
will present no difficulty and it could be construed 
as a parody to the frame of mind of the people of 
Athens who constantly saw diabolical designs in 
the most insignificant actions of their enemies. 
New evidence does exist proving that the kothon 
form of lamp still was used by the Boeotians at 
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the time of the Acharnians. The shape of the 
kothon recalled to the poet the round leather boats, 
now called Kufas, described by Herodotus, that 
came to Babylon from Armenia floating down the 
river. 

Tragic Mask and Costume. — Lucy Tatcort, in 
Hesp. viii, 1939, pp. 267-273, publishes fragments 
of an Attic oenochoé of ca. 470 B.c., found in the 
Athenian Agora, with representation of parts of 
two draped figures and of a nude attendant boy 
holding a mask. This is the earliest known repre- 
sentation of Athenian actors. It is worth noting 
that none of the figures wears a cothurnus. The 
mask corresponds to Pollux’s kourimos parthenos, 
or mourning maiden with cropped hair, whence 
the title of the article. 

Experiment with a White-Ground Lekythos. — 
In RendPontAcc. xiv, 1938, pp. 47-51, F. Maar 
describes the technique he used in photographing 
an Attic white-ground lekythos in ultra-violet 
light. The lekythos was in a fair state of preserva- 
tion, but the drawing had largely disappeared. 
The results of the experiment were encouraging, 
and many details of the original composition be- 
came visible in the photographs. 

Orestes and Erinyes on an Attic Vase.—The 
motive of Orestes tormented by the Erinyes is not 
confined to Italiote vase-painting. M. Bock (AA. 
1938, cols. 77-81) has rediscovered in Perugia the 
vase with this subject published by d’Hancarville 
(ii, pl. 30), and it proves to be Attic after all, a 
pelike of about 360 B.c., in a style recalling that of 
Schefold’s nos. 474 and 514, still free of the in- 
fluences which created the second phase of 
“*Kertch” art. If it owes anything to monumental 
painting, the source must be a work of the fifth, 
not the fourth century. 

The Amykos Painter.—In Rend Pont Acc. xi, 
1935, pp. 119-137, Fir1ppo Maar publishes a bell- 
krater by the Amykos Painter. The krater is a 
recent acquisition of the Vatican Museum. The 
scene on the obverse is unusual: a youth reclines 
on a couch and offers his lips to the kisses of a 
woman who leans through a window just above. 
A flute-girl sits at the foot of the couch and a girl 
with a tambourine stands beside her: both watch 
with surprise the first two figures. At the head of 
the couch is a winged Eros, holding an oinochoé: 
an apparatus for playing kottabos stands in front 
of the couch, and a small table with some food is 
beside it. 

The author speculates at length on the inter- 
pretation of this scene, and finally concludes that 


it represents an adventure of Dionysos, repre- 


sented as a mortal in mortal surroundings. He 
strengthens this conjecture by finding a parallel 
for the scene on a red-figured situla in the Museo 
Provinciale at Bari. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Koroibos and the Telesterion.—C. Picarp 
analyzes an important fifth-century inscription 
found at Eleusis in 1930 and first published by K. 
Kourouniotis in 1932 (Eleusiniaka, vol. i). He 
interprets the document as the record of an ad- 
ministrative reform by which the Athenians are 
to control expenditures on the Telesterion, the 
“*Periclean”’ reconstruction of which is to be paid 
for by Athens, presumably with funds from the 
Treasury of the Allies. Koroibos probably held an 
important position as technical adviser to the 
commission which was in charge of the building 
program at Eleusis, at the Eleusinion in Athens, 
and at the small sanctuary, also called Eleusinion, 
at Phaleron (CRATI. 1933, pp. 8-21). 

Hymn to Zeus Dictaeus.— MarGcHeritTa Guar- 
pucci discusses the inscription found at Paledkas- 
tro in Crete in 1904, containing a hymn to Zeus 
Dictaeus—a summation of what can now be 
stated with certainty of the hymn and of the cult. 
The cult and the cave must be assigned to the 
neighborhood of Paledkastro and not to that of 
Mt. Lasithi. The hymn is Doric, almost without 
Cretan elements, but the author is Cretan. The 
date of the hymn is the second half of the fourth 
century, or the beginning of the third, but the date 
of our copy of it is the third cent. a.p. The cult 
probably had a continuous existence from the 
seventh century B.c. to the third a.p. The Kodpe 
of the text is to be taken closely with Kpéveie, 
and some other textual questions are considered. 
The hymn was sung at the annual festival of the 
cult by its adherents in eastern Crete, to the 
music of flute and lyre, and was not accompanied 
by dancing (Studi e Materiali xv, 1939, pp. 1-22). 

Burial in Temple.— Marcuerita GuARDUCCI 
in an earlier discussion of Eukleia (noted in this 
Journal xliii, p. 487) mentioned the burial, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, of one Euchidas in the 
sanctuary of Eukleia at Plataea. She now adds 
some passages of Pausanias and an inscription 
from Gortyna as evidence for such burial of a 
mortal in a temple or its precinct (Studi e Materiali 
xv, 1939, pp. 58-61). 

Greek Inscriptions from Susa.—In CRAI. 
1937, pp. 313-317, F. Cumont publishes a frag- 
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mentary Greek inscription found at Susa in 1937. 
It is a contract of the second century B.c. and is 
signed by ypeopvAaxes, who by their authority 
guarantee its terms. These officers seem to cor- 
respond to the cuyypagogvAaxes of Ptolemaic 
Egypt. A Rhodian amphora handle, the third 
found at Susa, bears the name O«evSwpos and is 
dated in the month ’Aptauiti(ov). 

Corrections to Inscription.—In ’Eg. 1937, pp. 
263-265, GUNTHER KLAFFENBACH suggests cor- 
rections and new readings for the inscription /G. 
iv?, 1, 86. This long and mutilated inscription was 
found by Kavvadias in 1881, at the Asklepieion 
of Epidauros. 

Augustan Inscriptions in Syria.—In Rend Pont- 
Ace. xiv, 1938, pp. 53-59, M. Guarpucctr dis- 
cusses an inscribed stele found at Rhosus in 
northern Syria and already published by Roussel. 
The text of the inscription is in Greek, and con- 
sists of three letters written by Octavian to the 
town of Rhosus. They all concern a certain 
Seleukos, son of Theodotos, a citizen of Rhosus, 
who had rendered outstanding services to Octa- 
vian as an admiral, apparently at the time of 
Philippi. Included in the first of the three letters 
is the translation of a decree passed at Rome by 
the triumvirs: it contains the only recorded men- 
tion of the lex Munatia-Aemilia, which bestowed 
Roman citizenship and various other privileges on 
aliens who had assisted the cause of the triumvirs 
at Philippi. The authoress dates the law to the 
year 42 B.c., and suggests some new restorations 
in the text of the inscriptions. 


ROME 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Dorians and Romans.— A. H. Kraprr (REA. 
xli, 1939, pp. 113-120), basing his ideas on ethno- 
graphic evidence, suggests a common, Illyrian 
origin for parts of the Roman and Dorian peoples. 
Constitutional parallels between the Roman and 
Spartan states have already been pointed out: 
e.g., the double executive and the council of elders 
(senatus, gerousia). The intellectual similarity is 
striking :— practical sobriety, the utilitarian atti- 
tude toward intellectual pursuits, lack of an in- 
tellectual culture, etc. The double kingship dis- 
tinguished Rome from its Etruscan and Latin 
neighbours, as that of Sparta distinguished it 
from'other Greek states. It is anachronistic to 
explain this as a move to weaken the executive. 
Such: organization can ‘occur only in a state al- 
ready ‘strongly oligarchic, such as Rome, Sparta 
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or Carthage. The explanation that the double 
kingship resulted from the amalgamation of two 
tribes is not ordinarily given for Sparta, and is 
not wholly satisfactory for Rome. The religious 
antecedents of both states show similarities. The 
same is true for their social customs:—traces of 
polyandry and the abduction of the wife by her 
future husband appear in both states. The 
Illyrian antecedents of the Dorians were pointed 
out by Ridgeway; Illyrian connections with Italy 
can be seen in place names. This connection of 
Illyria and Italy was noted by Aristotle (Pol. vii, 
9, 2-3). Krappe says that further demonstration 
of this idea awaits more work in Illyrian archae- 
ology and toponymy. 

Etruscan Objects in Greece.—The various 
Etruscan remains found in the mainland of 
Greece are collected and discussed by GrorG 
Karo in ’Eg. 1937, pp. 316-320. These include a 
silver plate of the VIII-VII century from Olym- 
pia: a series of bronze fibulae from Olympia and 
other sanctuaries; about two dozen early bucchero 
vases, dating from about 550 B.c., from the 
Heraeum of Perachora, from Corinth and from 
Naxos. A bronze tripod from the Acropolis of 
Etruscan origin could be accepted as an offering 
of the potter Nikosthenes who had an extensive 
trade with Italy. References to Etruria and 
Etruscan art in Greek literatiire are discussed, 
including the statement of Pollux (vii, 28, 86 and 
92) that Pheidias provided the Athena Parthenos 
with high-heeled sandals in Etruscan manner. In 
closing Karo points out that the granular and 
filigree techniques of Macedonia recall the 
Etruscan goldsmith’s work and expresses the hope 
that further excavations will help elucidate the 
relation of Macedonia and central Italy. These 
relations are very important as it is now becoming 
clear that the earlier suspected relation of 
Etruria and Asia Minor has been refuted by the 
excavations conducted at Rhodes, 
Ephesos and Sardis. 

Purchase of the Borghese Collection by Napo- 
leon.—In CRAI. 1937, pp. 405-415, F. Boyrr 
examines the available information about the 
purchase of antiquities in the Borghese Collection 
by Napoleon I. He finds that the sale was effected 
not primarily because of the emperor’s demands, 
but rather on account of financial difficulties of 
the Borghese family. Preliminary estimates of a 
fair price to be paid for the works of art were made 
independently by Denon and Visconti. After 
revision of these estimates, five million francs was 
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the price agreed upon by the two experts, a small 
figure compared to the thirteen millions actually 
paid by the emperor to his brother-in-law in 1807. 

Painted Tomb in Transjordan.— A new school 
of painting has been revealed by C. C. McCown’s 
examination of the painted tomb found near 
Marwa, Transjordan, in 1935. On the back wall 
of the arcosolium are depicted the figures of 
Pluto and Persephone seated on a couch, the 
right arm of the goddess being thrown across the 
shoulders of the god. Each holds a sceptre and is 
crowned with a kalathos. To the left is Cerberus, 
to the right a basket of fruit. The striking feature 
of the painting is the unconventional treatment 
of the deities. Their clothing and postures are of 
the ordinary human variety, but their coiffures, 
crowns, and sceptres betray their divine char- 
acter. On the wall in front and below are depicted 
three female masks. The coiffures are of the usual 
goddess type, but the hair over the foreheads is 
waved, a reflection probably of the fashion of 
the artist’s day. This detail, together with the 
palaeography of a mutilated Greek inscription 
(which refers to Pluto) suggests that the tomb 
should be dated to the end of the Antonine or the 
beginning of the Severan period (end of second or 
third century A.p.). The technique of the Marwa 
artist compares favourably with that of the fresco 
painters of Palmyra and Dura. There is little 
attempt at shading, but the excellent handling 
of problems of perspective lends real depth to the 
scene (QDAP. ix, pp. 1-30, plates I-V, one 
colored). 

Roman Standards.-W. ZwikKER criticizes 
Domaszewski’s theory of the distribution of signa 
and verilla in the Roman army. He proves that 
cohortes legionis, cohortes praetoriae, as well as 
cohortes auxiliariae carried vevilla. Signs adorned 
with images of the emperors were carried not only 
by praetorians, but also by regular legions (27 
BRGK. 1937, pp. 1-22). 

Seals of Roman Oculists.— P. GorssLeR pub- 
lishes a new stone seal found at Straubing, Ba- 
varia. Each of the four sides bears an inscription, 
advertising a different ointment of C. Iulius 
Stephanus for cure of eye diseases. These seals 
were used to seal jars, in which ointments were 
shipped. The name usually given is that of the 
physician who invented the drug. Other seals 
carry in addition the name of the distributor, 
either an apothecary or a wandering physician. 
Most of the seals were found in Roman camps, 
which seems to indicate that the soldiers were 
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subject to eye diseases in a higher degree than the 
native population (Germania xxii, 1938, pp. 24— 
30). 

A Lost Votive to Dolichenus.—The National 
Museum in Sofia has a photograph of a lost bronze 
(?) plate, bearing a dedication to Jupiter Doli- 
chenus and incised representations of Dolichenus 
and his associates. Unusual features are the snake 
and a female figure holding two palm branches 
and standing between two bulls (G. I. Kazarow, 
Germania xxii, 1938, pp. 12-18). 


ARCHITECTURE 


Discovery of the Ludus Magnus.—In October 
1937, in the course of excavations preparatory to 
the erection of a modern building, just east of the 
Colosseum between the Via Labicana and the Via 
dei SS. Quattro, extensive remains of an ancient 
structure that 
Jordan had located the Ludus Magnus, and the 


were discovered. It was here 
close parallel between the plan of the newly- 
discovered structure and that of the Ludus Mag- 
nus as preserved on the Forma Urbis makes it 
clear that Jordan’s conjecture was entirely cor- 
rect (A. M. Count in RendPontAcc. xiv, 1938, 
pp. 61-66) 

The Arch of Diocletian.—In 1933, during the 
construction of a tunnel in the Via dei SS. Apos- 
toli, a group of ancient marbles was discovered. 
These are published by A. M. Court in Rend- 
PontAcc. xi, 1935, pp. 41-61. They comprise 
column capitals, sculptured blocks from a cornice 
and from a vaulted ceiling, and fragmentary re- 
liefs. Their general date is the first century A.p. 
Several Renaissance writers speak of the destruc- 
tion of a triumphal arch beside the church of 
Santa Via 
vicinity of the present finds. The Regionary Cata- 


Maria in Lata, in the immediate 
logue mentions an arcus novus in Region VII, 
which contains the church of Santa Maria in Via 


Lata, and the ““Chronographer of the year 354” 


lists an arcus novus among the public works he 
attributes to the emperors Diocletian and Maxi- 
mianus. 

In the light of this evidence the author suggests 
that the recently discovered fragments may be- 
long to the arcus novus of Diocletian, and, as in 
the case of the arch of Constantine, the reliefs 
used to adorn the arcus novus may have been 
borrowed from earlier monuments: stylistic 
criteria indicate for them a date much earlier than 
that of Diocletian, and by their dimensions they 
do not seem to have been intended originally for 
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the decoration of an arch, but rather for a monu- 
ment like the Ara Pacis. 

The Aqueduct of Angitia.—In Rend Pont Acc. 
xi, 1935, pp. 63-80, G. GlovANNONI suggests that 
the aqueduct was built to furnish water to the 
30,000 workmen employed in the construction of 
the Claudian emissarium at the Fucine Lake. He 
traces in detail the course of the aqueduct, and 
describes the technique of its construction. Its 
most important element is a subterranean chan- 
nel, 2,075 meters long: this channel is exactly 
rectangular, and its approximate dimensions are 
0.80 m. wide and 1.80 m. high. In part of its course 
above ground its masonry is polygonal, and the 
author discusses at some length the history of the 
use of polygonal masonry in Italian construction. 

Roman Aqueducts in the Rhineland.— A valu- 
able detailed catalogue of all traces left in the 
Rhineland by Roman water-supply constructions 
has been compiled by E. SAMESREUTHER (in 26. 
BRGK. 1936, (1938) pp. 24-157). The catalogue 
includes some hundred and eighty sites alphabeti- 
cally arranged. The most instructive examples of 
conduits and technical parts of installation are 
illustrated and briefly discussed in a general 
chapter. 

Aerial Photography in Roman Africa.— Aerial 
observation and photography, begun by two 
French aviators in 1934, have revealed hitherto 
unknown features of the Roman Limes of Nu- 
midia and Mauretania. In CRAT. 1937, pp. 256- 
262, L. Lescut reports briefly on the preliminary 
survey which was systematically carried out in 
1935 and 1936. Border roads and Roman camps 
and forts appear distinctly on the photographs, 
one of which is reproduced with Leschi’s article. 

Roman Forts in Scotland.—In Antiquity xiii, 
pp. 280-292 (Sept. 1939) O. G. S. Crawrorp 
discusses the results of an air reconnaissance of 
Roman Scotland, made in June 1939. Unrecorded 
native forts were found, and certain Roman ones, 
the most important being located at Cardean near 
Meigle. This indicates that under Agricola or 
Severus the permanent occupation of Scotland 
was extended half way up Strathmore. 


SCULPTURE 


Personification of Mountains.—In Rend Linc. 
xill, 1937, pp. 612-646, Lip1a Forti discusses at 
considerable length the personification of moun- 
tains in ancient art and literature, and lists 
numerous examples. There are no such artistic 
representations before the Hellenistic age. Many 
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are found on Roman sarcophagi, and also on 
Roman coins of the imperial era. There is little 
variation in the general type—an old man, with 
long beard and matted hair, seated or half re- 
clining on a rock. The writer believes that the 
Greeks were first moved to the creation of the 
type by the eastern influences to which they were 
subject after the conquests of Alexander. 
Ancient Marbles in the Vatican. — In the course 
of modern restorations in the Vatican 
ancient marble fragments have been discovered. 
L. Respieut publishes these in RendPontAce. ix, 
1933, pp. 119-127. For the most part they come 
from sculptured friezes: notable among them are 
two fragments of the frieze of the Laconicum. In 
the sixteenth century the ancient ruins in every 
part of the city were called on to provide material 
for the construction of St. Peter’s, and the present 
fragments were doubtless collected at that time. 
Marble Relief in Malta.—In Rend Line. xiii, 
1937, pp. 21-43, P. Sestrer1 publishes a marble 
relief in the museum at Valletta. The scene repre- 
sents two nude warriors and a prisoner standing 


some 


between them. The prisoner wears a Phrygian 
cap. The two warriors are identified as Odysseus 
and Diomedes, and the prisoner as Dolon. The 
author lists numerous examples of ancient repre- 
sentations of this scene, and observes that the 
present relief departs from the traditional scheme 
in only one particular: on the relief it is Odysseus, 
and not Diomedes, who is about to slay Dolon. 
But this departure from the Homeric account 
may be easily explained if we suppose the sculptor 
was interested in the artistic tradition, rather 
than in the literary one. The author dates the 
relief to the second half of the first century A.D 
on the basis of comparisons with certain Roman 
reliefs of that epoch. He believes it is a neo- 
classical work executed by a Greek sculptor: the 
marble is Pentelic, and the figures of the two 
warriors seem to be modeled on fifth-century 
prototypes. 

Roman Statue at Tangier.—In CRAI. 1935, 
pp. 388-393, L. CHaTELAtN reports briefly on the 
discovery of a Roman statue at Tangier. It is a 
standing female figure, 2.10 m. in height, draped 
with stola and palla. The left knee and left elbow 
are bent slightly, the right hand rests lightly on 
the breast, the head is turned a little toward the 
left, in the attitude of the large female figure from 
Herculaneum in Dresden. Chatelain believes that 
it is a portrait statue, honorific rather than 
funerary, and that it should be dated at the end 
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of the first century or the beginning of the second 
of our era. 

Relief Representing the Nile.—In Rend Pont 
Ace. ix, 1933, pp. 75-78, C. Ht publishes a 
fragment of a sculptured relief of the Nile. The 
fragment is in a private collection in Germany. It 
preserves the head and torso of the god, the 
sphinx, the cornucopia, and five children. The 
author dates the work to the second century A.p. 

Ivory Head in Kassel.—In JdJ. lii, 1937, pp. 
248-255, GerRDA Bruns publishes an ivory head 
now in the new Landgrafenmuseum, Kassel. The 
style, which recalls especially the Hygeia of a 
diptych in Liverpool, fits very exactly the decade 
400-410 a.p. The arrangement of the hair is that 
conventional for figures of Victory. In the crown 
there is a dowel, and the patina, elsewhere very 
dark, is in this part light; thus one may conjecture 
that this head belonged to a statuette set within 
a framework, perhaps the structure of a cala- 
marium (ceremonial pen-stand of a high official). 


INSCRIPTIONS 

A Military Diploma of 109 A.D.—A military 
diploma bearing the name of one Bargates, son of 
Zaeus, was found at Banasa in 1935. It is dated 
exactly, 109 a.p., and lists the troops then sta- 
tioned in Mauretania Tingitana, a small force of 
two alae and six cohorts. The document should be 
compared with another diploma from Banasa 
which dates from 123-4 and shows much larger 
forces on duty in more troubled times (M. 
Tuouvenot, CRAT. 1935, pp. 408-415). 

An Inscription at Aletrium.—In Rend Pont Acc. 
ix, 1933, pp. 187-144, A. W. van Buren discusses 
the decree (CIL. i?, 1529) honoring Lucius Beti- 
lienus Varus of Aletrium. In lines 10-11, in place 
of aquam in oppidum adque arduom (the reading 
proposed in the Corpus), the author reads aquam 
in oppidum ad arduom, and argues that the 
enclitic belongs really to fornices in line 12, but 
was placed above it (after ad in line 11) because 
of lack of space in the lower line. The new reading 
reconciles the account of the building activities of 
Betilienus with the actual remains of his aque- 
duct. 

Roman Inscriptions from Jenan ez Zaytofina. — 
C. SAUMAGNE publishes four inscriptions of the 
age of Septimius Severus which he found at Jenan 
ez Zaytoiina in Tunis (CRAT. 1937, pp. 292-300). 
They are dedications set up by farmers, two of 
whom style themselves cultores, another group 
possessores. Saumagne discusses in some detail the 


meaning of the words manciane cultor, concluding 
that manciane is an adverb and that the title is 
one of men who exercised the ius colendi under the 
lex manciana. The cultores formed an association, 
and elected annual magistri. J. CaRcoPINo adds a 
note (pp. 300-301), stating his belief that man- 
cane is better interpreted as gen. sing. fem. of the 
adjective, viz. cultor (legis) manciane. 

Inscription from Musti.—In CRAT. 1933, pp. 
21-24, L. Pornssor publishes a fragmentary in- 
scription honoring Constantius II, found at 
Musti in Tunis. Two names, of which one was 
that of the nobilissimus Caesar, have been erased. 
Since there was no Caesar during the joint rule of 
Constantius II and Constans (340-350 a.p.), we 
may suppose the two names to have been Mag- 
nentius and Decentius. The document is therefore 
dated to the early months of 351, before the peo- 
ple of Musti knew of the appointment of Gallus 
and the inevitable conflict to follow. 

Roman Inscriptions.—H. NesseELHAur, in 27 
BRGK. 1937, pp. 51-134, publishes 267 inscrip- 
tions found since 1927 in the Roman provinces 
of Germania superior and Germania inferior. 
Among them are dedications to Mithras, Magna 
Mater, and to many Roman, German, and Celtic 
deities; funeral and building inscriptions; and 
many other inscriptions of miscellaneous char-. 
acter. 

Roman Inscriptions from Cologne. —Twenty- 
five inscriptions on works of minor arts in the 
Museum of Cologne are published by F. Fre- 
MERSDORF (27 BRGK. 1937, pp. 32-50). They 
contain largely names of owners and acclama- 
tions, but mythological figures also occur (Patro- 
clus, Achilles, Phaedra). 

Urn Inscribed with Defixio.— Giovanni Muz- 
zioLI describes an inscribed urn in the Museo 
delle Terme. The inscription is a defixio addressed 
to the sancti angeli and written in cursive minus- 
cule. It was produced at Rome among the 
Gnostic Sethiani not later than the fifth century 
(Studi e Materiali, XV (1939), pp. 42-50). 


POTTERY 
Sigillata Potters’ Stamps in Near East.—A 
second list of these is given by J. H. Itirre in 
QDAP. ix, pp. 31-76. The majority are from the 
Athenian Agora and Corinth, the rest from 


Cyprus, Knossos, Syria, and various publications. 
A list of the occurrences of Gaulish sigillata in the 
Near East, at Corinth, Tarsus, Antioch, Samaria, 
Petra, Ras el ‘Ain and Egypt, shows that in their 
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day Gaulish wares attained as widespread a 
market as Italian wares. Many native wares, e.g., 
Nabataean, are simply branches of sigillata. The 
author requests that excavators send him copies 
of any sigillata stamps they may in future find in 
order that his proposed Index may be as complete 
as possible. 

Terra Sigillata in Germany.— Another useful 
addition to our knowledge of South Gaulish 
pottery is made by R. Knorr in Germania xxii, 
1938, pp. 14-24. Sherds from museums in Switzer- 
land, Germany, France, Holland, and England 
are discussed and assigned, partly on the basis of 
new signatures, to Volusus, Sicinus, Marinus, 
Masclus, Mommo, Aquitanus, Inventus, Bassus, 
and Acutus. From a collection in Stuttgart come 
the new fragments of a centauromachy by N. 
Naevius Hilarus, a potter active in Puteoli. 


NUMISMATICS 


Volubilis.— Eight Roman coins, found in the 
years 1932-1936 at Volubilis in Morocco, are 
published by R. Tuouvenot in CRAT. 1937, pp. 
326-333. The pieces are of importance because of 
their remarkably fine state of preservation and 
their artistic and historical interest. Four are 
sesterces, four larger medallions. The series com- 
prises pieces struck in the name of Faustina the 
Elder, Verus, Commodus, and Septimius Severus. 


Each coin is thus associated with an emperor who 
intervened actively in the affairs of Mauretania 
Tingitana. 


ROMAN GAUL 


Excavations at Alesia.— Excavations at Alise 
Ste. Reine in 1937 revealed a hypocaust and the 
basements of two houses. The latter contained 
tiles and débris fallen from above, and many 
miscellaneous objects such as hardware, keys, 
pins and needles, fragments of pottery and glass. 
The more important discoveries include: a table 
leg in stone bearing the sculptured figure of a boy, 
perhaps a young Priapus, who stands holding a 
cat in his arms; a bronze lion that surmounted a 
box or other vessel; a copper kettle with an iron 
handle, within which lay a colander of elaborate 
design; a fragment of sculpture portraying a re- 
clining man, perhaps at a funeral banquet; a 
series of Roman coins, the latest of which is one 
of Postumus (E. CRAT. 1937, pp. 
305-310). 

Anonymus Geographus Ravennas.—P. 
(REA. xli, 1939, pp. 121-137) has made a detailed 
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analysis of the names of rivers listed in an account 
of the geography of Gaul. The text of this section 
of the work is given, and the names are subjected 
to a careful linguistic scrutiny. This has enabled 
Lebel to emend several readings and to locate 
several of the rivers. At the end of the article is an 
index of the names of the rivers. Lebel draws the 
following conclusions from his study. The anony- 
mous writer did not base his work on first-hand 
information, but compiled his information from 
documents of several periods. The work is based 
to a large extent upon an ancient map, different 
from the tabula Peutingeriana or the maps used 
by the writers of the itineraria. Documents from 
the Merovingian and Carolingian periods were 
used as sources. In many places the names show 
the influence of seventh-century vulgar Latin, in 
others of ninth-century Latin. The author was a 
monk of the ninth century, as had already been 
suggested by Grenier. Finally Lebel conjectured 
that the work was not finished and published by 
the author, but was later copied from his notes. 

Place Names.—H. J. VAN pe WisEr has sum- 
marized the work on place names in Belgian 
Flanders (REA. xli, 1939, pp. 147-154). 

Gallo-Roman Studies.—A. Grenier has di- 
gested and discussed important recent items on 
Gallo-Roman antiquities, history, etc., in REA. 
xli, 1939; pp. 138-146. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE 


Newly Discovered Churches in Syria.—In the 
vicinity of Dair Solaib, between Hama and 
Masyaf, are two churches, the ruins of which are 
the object of a study by J. Marrern, R. Mov- 
TERDE, and A. Beauutieu (MUSJ. xxii, 1939, 
pp. 1-48). Of Church A, the larger and better pre- 
served, enough remains to permit a complete res- 
toration, save for the problem of how the lateral 
naves were covered. It stands in a rectangular 
enclosure, enlarged at one corner to enclose a 
tomb; before the church is an atrium. The facade, 
of which one pilaster still rises to its full height, 
was 22 m. wide for the three naves, and 32 m. 
including the S. baptistery and a corresponding 
building to the N., which probably contained a 
stairway leading to the tribunes. The windows of 
the building are exceptionally numerous and 
large. The tribunes, above the lateral naves and 
the narthex, apparently also lighted by win- 
dows, are unique in Syrian churches of the period 
and seem to indicate that the Byzantine rite was 
here encroaching on the Antiochene. In the mid- 
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dle of the central nave is a large, flat, curiously- 
shaped stone, probably the altar. The Prothesis 
and Diaconicon are not at their traditional places 
at the end of the lateral naves, but project from 
the building at the N.E. and S.E. corners. No 
inscriptions have been found, but the building is 
to be dated in the latter half of the fifth century. 

Church B is much less well preserved. An in- 
scription dates it in the year 916 of the Seleucid 
era (604/5 A.p.). It is much simpler in plan, its 
chief peculiarities being that rectangular pillars, 
rather than columns, separate the naves and that 
the hemicycle of the sanctuary is inscribed in five 
sides of a decagon. 

In Church A numerous mosaics were found; 
the best preserved, in the Diaconicon, consists 
of three rows of three squares, separated by geo- 
metric patterns and surrounded by a border of 
animal and vegetable motifs. The central emblema 
is lost, but surrounding it are the four Seasons, 
personified as young women and represented full 
face, while in the two upper corners, facing Winter, 
are horses labelled ’"Ayafwépov (sic) and Nixn, 
and in the two lower corners are a zebu (boeuf 
bossu) and a lion, both charging, and facing 
Spring. Around the baptismal font are hunting 
scenes; in the naves are simpler mosaics, including 
motifs J1, J3 and B12 of Avi-Yonah’s classifica- 
tion of Palestinian mosaics. The comparable 
material dates the Dair Solaib mosaics at the end 
of the fifth century. Numerous colors were used 
in them, but no glass. The mosaics are shown to 
have had above all a prophylactic intent, and 
combine such ideas as the struggle of the Chris- 
tian against the powers of evil, his race in the 
arena of life, and the flight of time. 

There is a brief account of the few decorative 
reliefs found, some of which again show prophylac- 
tic symbols. 

Church at Thessaloniki.—In ’Eg. 1937, pp. 
341-351, D. EVANGELIDEs describes the remains 
of an Early Byzantine Church accidentally dis- 
covered at Thessaloniki in the spring of 1933. It 
is composed of an earlier central nave, ending in 
a semicircular apse, and of two later aisles also 
terminating in an apse. The thickness of the walls 
would indicate a vault-roof. The interior of the 
church was covered with paintings, fragments of 
which have been preserved. Characteristically 
the human form is entirely absent from the paint- 
ings, the motives of which are‘limited to crosses 
and schematic floral and geometric patterns. A 
comparison of these motives and the technique 
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followed in painting them leads the author to 
believe that the church was built during the 
Iconoclastic period. Since very few remains from 
that period have been preserved in Greece, the 
fragmentary church of Thessaloniki becomes of 
especial importance. 

Pagan Motifs in Christian Art.—In °Eo. 1937, 
pp. 256-257, the late Husert Puitippart draws 
attention to the survival of pagan motifs in 
Christian art. As an illustrative example he 
brings the motif of Semele, which was employed 
in Early Christian times in the rendering of 
the Annunciation and of the Dormition of the 
Virgin. 

Relation of Christian to Islamic Art.—In a 
sound study with admirable illustrations, Huco 
Bucutuat shows that there is no evidence to sup- 
port the view that Christian art in the realm of 
the Baghdad caliphs served as intermediary be- 
tween Byzantine and Islamic art (Syria xx, 1939, 
pp. 136-150). 

Coptic Fragment in Athens.—The representa- 
tion of Herakles’ exploit of the Cerynean stag on 
a Coptic fabric now in the Benaki Museum at 
Athens is discussed by ANNA APOSTOLAKIS in 
"Eo. 1937, pp. 325-337. The fabric dates from the 
end of the second or the beginning of the third 


century of our era and its decoration apparently 
is copied from an Alexandrian Hellenistic proto- 


type. Herakles, Artemis and Apollo are grouped 
around the stag to form the composition. Apollo 
is ready to attack Herakles and this attitude of 
the god brings to mind his quarrel with the hero 
over the Delphic tripod. 

Palestine.—In PEQ. Oct., 1939, G. E. Kirk 
discusses the early Christian gravestone-formulae 
of Southern Palestine. The inscriptions date from 
A.D. 450 to 679 and were found at Gaza, Beersheba, 
Khalasa, Ruhaiba, Sbaita, Auja Hafir, Abda, El 
Arish, Kerak, Khirbet Ader, Fainan, and Ghar es- 
Safi. 


MEDIAEVAL 


A Portable Reliquary of the Seventh Century. — 
Karu Groser, in Miinch. Jahrb. d. bild. Kunst, 
N. F. xiii, 1938-39, pp. 7-11, discusses a small 
portable reliquary of house form, found at Enna- 
beuren. It was probably done by an inferior gold- 
smith in the middle of the seventh century, and 
derives from Irish metal work and the influence of 
contemporary northern art. This is borne out by 
reference to previous work and by its lack of 
stylistic unity. 
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Carolingian Cemeteries.— Karu Nass, in Ger- 
mania xxii, 1938, pp. 41-50, discusses the two 
Carolingian cemeteries of Goddelsheim and 
Mardorf in the Hesse. Viking swords and cross 
fibulae found in the tombs cause the writer to 
date these cemeteries in the eighth century. They 
were perhaps cemeteries of the invading Franks. 
Notable is the high percentage of child burials 
(fourteen out of twenty-five in one instance). 

New light on the Florentine Baptistry.—In 

Florenz Kunsth. Inst. Mitt. v, 1937, pp. 99-151, 
Wa Horn re-examines the problem of the 
Florentine Baptistry. By an analysis of its con- 
struction principles, plan, decoration, incidental 
epigraphy, and facts from literary sources, the 
author demonstrates that the structure is the 
result of a single creative effort of the late eleventh 
—early twelfth centuries. 
Cistercian Archaeology.—In Bull. monumental 
xevii, 1938, pp. 237-275, Ropert and 
RANJARD give the results of a complete archaeo- 
logical study of the now ruined Cistercian Abbey 
of Mortemer (Eure). Careful examination of re- 
mains both above the surface and excavated, 
together with documentary evidence make it 
possible to determine the plan of the whole and 
to reconstruct the original appearance of nearly 
all of the monastic buildings, the most important 
of which are the Abbey Church itself and the 
adjoining Chapter House. It is shown that there 
are four periods of construction: 1138-54, 1154- 
62, 1174-1205, and 1220-30; a table is also given 
to summarize the characteristics of each period. 
Of especial interest is the complete absence of 
local Norman influence in favor of plan, construc- 
tion, and decoration, which follow the standards 
of the Cistercian order. 

Evangelist-Portraits in the ‘‘Gospel-book of 
Otto III.” — Werner Wetspacn (GBA. 1939, pp. 
131 ff.) shows that the evangelists of this Gospel- 
book (actually made for Henry IT), who sit within 
the celestial sphere, not at their desks receiving 
inspiration from their symbols, reflect theological 
speculation concerning inspiration. The type of 
evangelist with arms raised is derived not, as de 
Tolnay suggests, from Coelus holding the mantle 
of heaven, but from antique Atlantides and 
caryatids. 

Simone Martini in Avignon.—In GBA. 1939, 
pp. 153-175, ANpr& Peter, on the basis of a newly 
discovered tax record and a re-examination of the 
well known document ordering Simone to Avi- 
gnon, shows that while the actual date of Simone’s 
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departure must remain uncertain, it could not 
have been prior to 1340, in contrast to Milanesi’s 
date of 1339. The author also brings out evidence 
to prove an Italian provenance for the Liverpool 
“Christ Returning from the Temple,” heretofore 
generally considered of Avignon workmanship. 
The article further develops Simone’s interest in 
spatial illusionism, demonstrating his youthful 
preoccupation with the problem and its conscious 
neglect in favor of a return to Gothic decorative 
principles. On the basis of this development, M. 
Peter finds it possible to establish the date of the 
Antwerp altarpiece at ca. 1330. 

The old Cathedral of Arras. — J. Lestocquoy, in 
Rev. belge d’arch. et dhist. de Vart ix, 1939, pp. 
97-107, by study of textual and descriptive evi- 
dence offers a reconstruction of the destroyed 
cathedral of Arras. The choir and transept date 
from 1160-1183, derive from Tournai in elevation, 
Thérouanne and St. Denis in plan, and form an 
intermediate step between Tournai and Laon. 
The author suggests that Arras and Laon were 
the work of the same architect, and that Arras is 
an important step in a development from Tournai 
to Notre Dame at Paris. The sculpture of the 
choir capitals was probably the work of a Tournai- 
sian artist and bears a marked resemblance to 
similar work at Saint-Leu d’Esserent. The nave 
and portals of the church date from the late XIV 
century. 

Dugento Iconography of the Madonna.—In 
Florenz Kunsth. Inst. Mitt. v, 1937, pp. 1-57, 
RENATE JAQUEs analyzes four types of Madonna 
images in Dugento Tuscan painting: i.e., the 
Sedes Sapientiae, Hodigitria, Glycophilusa, and 
Galactotrophusa, indicating their Byzantine 
origins and the parts played in their developments 
by Margaritone, Guido da Siena, Berlinghiero 
Berlinghieri, Coppo di Marcovaldo, Cimabue, 
Duccio, Giotto, and Simone Martini. 

Mediaeval Austrian manuscripts.—In Zeitsch. 
des deutsch. Vereins fiir Kunstwiss. vi, 1939, pp. 
1-14, Karu OerrrtinGER studies manuscript illu- 
mination in the Austrian schools of the thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries. He shows how in 
this period the art develops gradually from an 
agitated broken drapery style into the graceful 
sculpturesque character of the high Gothic and 
follows a parallel development in the local iconog- 
raphy of the Crucifixion. The three most im- 
portant schools are distinguished as those of 
Salzburg, Styria, and the Danubian provinces, 
whose individual characteristics are defined. 
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RENAISSANCE 


An Unknown Ghirlandaio.— Louis in 
GBA. 1939, discusses a female portrait by Ghir- 
landaio, which had been doubtfully attributed to 
the master before its recent restoration. The at- 
tribution rests on a comparison with the Adora- 
tion of the Magi in the Church of the Innocents in 
Florence and in the general feeling found in most 
of the documented Ghirlandaios. It is probably a 
portrait of Giovanna Tornabuoni (not, as had 
been supposed, of Giovanna degli Albizzi). If this 
conclusion be accepted, the portrait must prob- 
ably be dated in 1485. A restored St. Catherine, 
formerly attributed to Botticelli, is a copy of this 
original, now in the Musée d’Art et d’Histoire in 
Geneva. 

A New Giorgione?—In Belvedere xiii, 1938-39, 
pp. 61-66, Franz KresiinGcEr seeks to establish 
as an authentic Giorgione a painting which long 
escaped public notice in private possession in 
Asolo. His attribution is based on internal evi- 
dence of style, color, technique and details, to- 
gether with a postulated relationship as a cover 
to a picture in Vienna, which Richter designates 
as Eros and ascribes to Giorgione with a question- 
mark. By way of proof he cites their identical 
dimensions and points out an ingenious, if hypo- 
thetical, correspondence in symbolism between 
them. Kieslinger then proceeds to suggest that 
two Diirer prints reflect a lost Giorgione rendering 
of the Rape of Europa. 

An X-Ray Examination of the Tempest of 
Giorgione.—In Le Arti i-vi, 1939, pp. 567-570, 
Antonio Morass discusses his discovery by 
X-Ray photography of Giorgione’s Tempest, of a 
seated, nude, female form, bathing in a stream, 
which had been painted under the now existent 
standing soldier. Examination of the other figure 
proved no such under-painting. 

A New Pieta by Bramantino.—In Rivista d’arte, 
serie II, x, 1938, pp. 147 ff., ALESSANDRO Busut- 
OCEANU publishes a Pieta in the collection of 
H.M. the King of Rumania in Bucharest. On the 
basis of the general softness of the drawing, the 
pale color scale, and the volumetric, non-struc- 
tural conception of the figure style, the author 
considers it indisputably the work of Bramantino. 
Stylistically it appears to lie between the triptychs 
in the Ambrosian Library (ca. 1510) and the 
Brera Crucifixion (ca. 1518-20). Closest in style 
is a Pieta in the Berolzheimer Collection in 


Munich (ca. 1513). Thus he concludes the 
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Bucharest picture is a product of Bramantino’s 
middle period, following the visit to Rome in 
1508, and most likely a bit later than the Berolz- 
heimer picture, or ca. 1513-15. 

Miniature Portraits by Cranach the Younger. — 
In Zeitsch. des deutsch. Vereins fiir Kunstwiss. 6, 
1939, pp. 15 ff., A. F. von TroscHke discusses in 
chronological sequence the extant portraits in the 
Luther Bibles which were produced by Cranach 
the younger in two main editions, that of around 
1541, which shows full-length portraits, and that 
of around 1562, in which the half-length portrait 
dominates. In addition, the writer identifies the 
various princes, electors, and reformers who are 
represented, and traces the history of several of 
the bibles. 

A New Attribution to Claude Vignon.—In 
GBA. 1939, pp. 317 ff., ANDr& PiGLER attributes 
a painting known as “The Flute Player” found 
by Herman the Corsini Collection, 
Florence, under the presumed authorship of 
Jacopo Ligozzi, to Claude Vignon, a French 
painter of the 17th century. He establishes this 
by comparison with two of Vignon’s known works, 
the Joseph in Prison, and the Marriage at Cana. 
Pigler establishes the date of “The Flute Player” 
as between 1621 and 1623— years Vignon spent in 
Florence. ‘ 

Studies in Eighteenth-Century Bolognese 
Painting. —In Florenz Kunsth. Inst. Mitt. v, 1937, 
pp. 76 ff., H. Bopmmr briefly reviews an art period 
long neglected by connoisseurs but deserving of 
serious attention. Special note is made of Bene- 
detto Gennari the younger from whom stem the 
“academic” painters of the Bolognese Settecento, 
Donato Creti, Ercole Graziani and others. The 
high point of the period is reached in Ubaldo and 
Gaetano Gandolfi. Throughout is noticeable a 
paucity of landscapists, owing to the contempo- 
rary interest in painting for church and ,theatre. 

Interior Decoration of Ansbacher Residenz. — 
In Zeitsch. des deutsch. Vereins fiir Kunstwiss. 6, 
1939, pp. 50 ff., Hemyrich Kretsset traces in 
greatest detail the progressive stages in the work 
of decorating the interior of the Ansbacher 
Residenz. Starting with a brief account of the 
earliest activity under Gabriel de Gabrielis at the 
east corner of the building, he proceeds, with the 
aid of surviving records, to date and assign to 
the various artists who were employed at Ansbach 
the decorations executed under the direction of Carl 
Friedrich von Zocha from 1726 to 1731, and under 
Leopold Retti from 1731 to 1744. He continues 
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with a similar study of the later decoration which 
belongs to the years 1745 to 1780 and concludes 
with an analysis of the stylistic peculiarities of the 
various phases of the work. 

Visit of Delacroix to Tangier. — Exe Lampert, 
in GBA. 1939, pp. 119-122, considers the visit of 
Delacroix to Morocco when he was in the house 
of a Jewish family of Tangier. A recent album 
leaf acquired by M. André Joubin confirms the 
date of Sunday, April 28, 1832. There is a strong 
resemblance between the drawings on the leaf of 
the Chantilly album and that of M. Joubin. The 
Louvre watercolor no. 4.615 is incorrectly en- 
titled: ““Les Francais chez les dames juives a 
Alger.” The correct location is Tangier. 

Art of Charles Despiau.—In GBA. xxi, 1939, 
pp. 103-117, in attempting to estimate the posi- 
tion of Despiau both in relationship to the con- 
temporary scene and in the long perspective of the 
past, JEAN ALAZARD offers a glowing appraisal of 
his sculpture. He hails Despiau as exemplifying 
ideals and traditions of the Hellenic Greeks and 
the Quattrocento Florentines without, however, 
compromising either his innate French qualities 
or modern viewpoint. Despiau’s style is best 
studied, both for its salient qualities and its evolu- 
tion, in the long series of portrait busts. His art is 
praised on many points, but above all for its es- 
sentially sculptural quality, its complete expres- 
sion in purely plastic terms entirely devoid of 
petty mannerisms or literary implications. 


FAR EAST 


Excavations at Harappa.—In Annual Bibliog- 
raphy of Indian Archaeology, 1937, pp. 1-9, M. S. 
Vats summarizes the latest excavations at Har- 
appa. After reviewing the history of the site and 
the complete identity of its culture with that of 
Mohenjo Daro, the writer goes on to describe the 
principal buildings. Of these the most important 
was the Great Granary, constructed of the in- 
evitable burnt and sun-dried brick, which served 
as public treasury for the storing of taxes paid in 
grain. Some curious platforms, unlike anything 
discovered at Mohenjo Daro, have also been 
found. Among the small finds are some of the most 
notable sculptures of the Indus Valley culture: a 
male dancing figure and the torso of a nude male 
figure of such perfection that many have ques- 
tioned the possibility of its prehistoric origin. In 
addition to hoards of jewellery and copper ves- 
sels, many seals of the Mohenjo Daro type have 
been unearthed. Interesting as illustrations of 
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-urial customs were the remains from the ceme- 
tery, particularly the infant burials in which the 
child was invariably placed in a crouched “pre- 
natal”’ position. Specimens of pottery of various 
types, some painted with animal forms, were also 
recovered from this part of the site. The finds 
prove that the Harappa culture was contemporary 
in all its phases with the earliest to the latest 
periods of occupation at Mohenjo Daro. 

Indian Numismatics. —In ibid. 1937, pp. 9-18, 
Ricuarp Burn supplies a review of numismatic 
discoveries and a summary of the bibliography of 
Indian numismatiecs for the year 1937. 

Kashmir and Baroda.—In ibid. 1937, pp. 
21-24, HtRANAND SASTRI gives an account of the 
preservation of ancient monuments, Buddhist 
temples and Moslem buildings, in Kashmir. He 
likewise reviews the work of conservation in 
Baroda State and the interesting discoveries, 
notably of Gujerat wall-paintings, incidental to 
this repair work. 

Maurya Monastery at Sanchi.—One of the 
most important archaeological events of the year 
1936, reported by VasupEvA Popuvat in tbid. 
1937, pp. 25-28, was the excavation of a monas- 
tery or vihdra at the famous site of Sanchi in 
Bhopal State. The plan of the building is the one 
usual for vihdras of later periods, with small cells 
grouped around a central court. The jewellery 
recovered from the building indicates that it was 
once occupied by a royal personage. Other finds 
and the character of the brick fabric establish 
without doubt that the monument dates from the 
third century B.c., perhaps from the time of the 
Emperor Asoka. Outside the north wall of the 
building were found statues of Hindu deities from 
a later period. 

Graffiti of Sigiriya.—In ibid. 1937, pp. 34-37, 
S. PARANAVITANA discusses the graffiti scrawled 
on the wall-paintings in the rock of Sigiriya in 
Ceylon. These verses by pilgrims to the former 
capital of Kasyapa, some of them as early as the 
eighth century A.pD., are valuable not only as the 
earliest preserved metrical compositions in the 
Sinhalese language but also for their references to 
the famous frescoes of apsarasas and to now lost 
cycles of wall-paintings which moved the visitors 
to poetry. 

Exploration in Afghanistan.—In ibid. 1937, 
pp. 30-33, J. Pu. V(oGEL). describes one of the 
most important discoveries made by the Déléga- 
tion Archéologique Francaise en Afghanistan, the 
find of a large collection of ivories at Begram, the 
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site of the ancient Kapisa. These objects were 
mainly ivory plaques, originally set into wooden 
jewel boxes, some of them related to the Kushan 
art of Mathura and others suggesting the mature 
art of the Gupta period in India. Another site ex- 
plored by the French archaeologists was at 
Fondukistan on the road from Kabul to Bamiyan. 
The finds included wall-paintings of Sasanian 
type and terracotta images of a mixed Indian and 
Iranian style. They represent a late phase of 
Buddhist art (seventh century) in Afghanistan 
and mark the southern limit of the art of Serinidia. 

Researches in Malaya.—In ibid. 1937, pp. 
38-41, H. QuaritcH WALEs writes on the work of 
exploration and conservation undertaken in 
Kedah State, chiefly the excavations on the 
Bujang River, dating from the fifth to the thir- 
teenth century a.p. Remains of brick shrines, 
stupas, and a vihara dated 848 a.p. were un- 
earthed in this hitherto unexplored region. Owing 
to the iconoclastic fervor of the early converts to 
Islam in Malaya little imagery has survived. The 
finding of a bronze dagger hilt and several mirrors 
in one building indicate that this structure may 
have been a royal palace. A fine bronze figure of 
Avalokitesvara was brought to light in Perah and 
attests the importance of the Malay Peninsula as 
a centre of Mahayana Buddhist art in the eighth 
and ninth centuries A.p. 

Bayon of Angkor Thom.—In ibid. 1937, pp. 
42-50, GrorGE CogEpEs relates how accurate 
topographical surveys revealed the Bayon temple 
to be the real centre of the capital of Angkor 
Thom, which is conceived as an architectural 
microcosm of the universe with the Bayon as the 
mythical Mt. Meru. This central temple was 
dedicated to the worship of the deified king. The 
gates of Angkor Thom, which imitate the form of 
the towers of the Bayon, manifest the expansion 
of royal power to the four cardinal points. It has 
been found that originally the Bayon was not the 
massive structure we see today. Excavations have 
shown that it was a much simpler building with- 
out surrounding galleries and that the level of the 
foundations was raised on a number of occasions. 
Exploration of the ruins has also revealed that the 
temple was originally dedicated to the Bod- 
hisattva LokeSvara. The Buddha image found in 
the central tower is probably to be regarded as a 
portrait statue of Jayavarman VII as Buddha. 
M. Coedes gives a summary of the works by Paul 
Mus and Przyluski on the iconography of the 
temple-mountain and its relation to the ziggurat 
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and the Tower of Babel. The evidence of excava- 
tion and iconography lead the writer to the con- 
clusion that the present Bayon represents an 
elaborate modification of an earlier sanctuary by 
Jayavarman VII in the late twelfth century. It 
was planned to represent analogically the centre 
of the world from whence the divine power of the 
Buddha-King emanated over the whole empire. 
Work in Netherlands India.—In ibid. 1937, 


pp. 51-53 is a review of excavations in Java by 
J. Bernarp Kemperrs. On the hill of Gunung 
Wukir, associated with an inscription of 732 a.p., 


a number of Hindu sanctuaries have been uncov- 
ered and partially restored with materials that 
had been appropriated for building by the local 
peasantry. Another early Hindu monument is in 
course of excavation and reconstruction at 
Gebang. The Archaeological Service continued 
its work of rebuilding the great Siva temple of 
Loro Jongrang. The report closes with a mention 
of the restoration of the stéipa of Chandi Sum- 
berawan. 

Site of Masdjid E Sulaiman.—In Athar FE Iran 
ili, 1938, pp. 157-160, Maxime Srroux, examin- 
ing the constructions of Masdjid E Sulaiman, 
shows that they consisted of a vast sanctuary 
dedicated to a subterranean divinity, dating from 
great antiquity to the Sasanid period. Bronze 
coins, used as offerings, indicate the shrine was 
frequented by pilgrims. Such sanctuaries are not 
unique in the region. 

Sasanian Cocks.—In Rev. des Arts Asiat. 
xiii, 1939, pp. 28-35, R. Prister defends his ear- 
lier view that the birds on a tapestry found in 
Egypt are Sasanian cocks on the basis of their 
neckpieces, their pedestal shape and ornamenta- 
tion and their type of breast. He also clarifies his 
earlier statements regarding the Chinese origin of 
certain damask silks found at Palmyra. 

Dating of East Turkestan Figure-Paintings. — 
In Ostasiat. Zeitschr. 2/3, 1938, pp. 83-87, DENES 
Srnor considerably extends the Uiguric-Buddhist 
period of East Turkestan by showing that some 
figure-paintings found by the Griinwedel-Le Coq 
Turfan Expedition are contemporary with the 
writings of Johann de Plano Carpini and of Wil- 
helm von Rubruk, two travellers in Mongolia 
between 1245-55. 

Early Chinese Bronze.—In Bull. of the City 
Art Museum, St. Louis, July, 1939, T(Homas). T. 
H(oopes) announces the acquisition of a Chinese 
sacrificial wine vase of the Ku type, presumably 
from the excavations at Anyang and therefore 
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datable in the Shang Period (1766-1122 B.c.). 
The writer analyzes the characteristics of the Ku 
type of vessel and its decoration and has an inter- 
esting note on the chemical content of the ma- 
terial used for inlay. He supports the thesis that 
this bronze, like all vessels of the classic periods of 
Chinese art, was made from piece moulds and not 
by the cire perdu process. 


U.S.S.R. 


North Caucasus.—D. E. Decen-KovaLevskii 
has opened the problem of the dating of the 
“Great Tumuli of Kuban,” a group of complex 
burials near Maikop at the Cossack settlements of 
Novosvobodnaia, Kostromskaia, Andriukovskaia, 
Psebaiskaia, and Vozdvizhenskaia. These tumuli, 
first excavated between 1895 and 1898, have been 
studied by many local and foreign archaeologists, 
including N. I. Veselovskil, V. A. Gorodtsov, B. V. 
Farmakovskil, [A. I. Smirnov, D. Samokvasov, N. 
F. Kondakov, M. I. Rostovtzev, A. A. Spitsyn, 
A. M. Tallgren, E. H. Minns and, more recently, 
A. V. Schmidt and A. A. Jessen. Dates assigned by 
the various authors range from the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. to the third or even the fourth millen- 
nium B.c. Degen-Kovalevskii attributes this 
discrepancy primarily to the fact that none of 
these investigators considered the inventories of 
the Maikop and other Kuban tumuli as forming a 
unit. He disagrees with the theory of Tallgren, 
Rostovtsev, Schmidt, and Jessen that the mor- 
tuary structures and grave furniture can be con- 
nected with the earliest metal period of the North 
Caucasus and points out certain errors. The flat 
polished stone “‘axe”’ can not be considered a true 
axe, having a thickened round edge instead of a 
blade; the “round-bottomed” Maikop pottery 
vessels often have flat bases; the hafting of the 
chisels and spears and the asymmetrical barbed 
form of the flint points are not archaic but are, on 
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the contrary, highly developed and specialized 
artifacts. Insufficient data for the comparative 
analysis of the cultural elements of these remains 
could only be gleaned from the study of other 
early cultures of the Caucasus and Black Sea 
region and of the eastern Mediterranean area and 
western Asia. Viewed on a narrower scale this 
group does not show the homogeneity which some 
of the earlier investigators have attributed to it. 
There is great divergence in burial rites. The skele- 
ton is sometimes straight, sometimes flexed. 
Orientation of the skull varies. Coloration of the 
bones may be very intense (cinnabar or red 
ocher), thin (brown ocher), or absent. The burial 
is located sometimes below, sometimes inside the 
earthwork. There are log cabin burials, burials in 
dolmens of irregular, piled stones, or burials on 
platforms of compressed earth. All these varia- 
tions, as well as the character of inventories, con- 
nect the “Great Tumuli of Kuban” with various 
Eneolithic sites in the North Caucasus. The con- 
nection becomes more apparent if other, neighbor- 
ing tumuli, such as those at Letnitskoe and 
Solomenka, are classed with the Kuban tumuli to 
form one related group. 

Degen-Kovalevskil attributes these monuments 
to the final stages of the Eneolithic period in the 
North Caucasus, more specifically to a period 
about the end of the second millennium and the 
beginning of the first millennium B.c. By isolated 
analogies with monuments of the eastern Cau- 
casus, especially at Talysh, and with late Assy- 
rian, archaic and pre-archaic Greek, Phoenician, 
Cypriote, and classical Hallstatt materials, he fixes 
the latest date at the pre-Scythian period (seventh 
or eighth century B.c.). A few objects and forms 
analogous with Troy VI, the Mycenaean acropo- 
lis, and particularly northern Iran (Hissar IIT) 
indicate the twelfth or thirteenth century B.c. as 
the earliest date. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION AND EXCAVATION IN 
PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN DURING 1939 * 


The political disturbances in Palestine which 
continued during much of the year under review 
limited but did not prevent archaeological activi- 
ties there. With the outbreak of the War, para- 
doxically enough, comparative quiet settled over 
the country. Whether or not it will be possible in 
1940 to pursue scientific archaeological activity 
remains to be seen. 

PaLEstiNE: Earty Historic ARCHAEOLOGY 

MEGIDDO 

Since the excavation to bed-rock of a consider- 
able area in the eastern extremity of the mound 
during the 1937-38 season, work at Megiddo as- 
sumed a slightly different role. With the twenty 
strata and their sub-periods already established, 
the aim of the 1938-1939 season, which began in 
late December and lasted until early May, and of 
all future seasons is to add flesh to the strati- 
graphical skeleton and to tie together the several 
areas which have been excavated in the past. The 
work of the current season has therefore been 
chiefly concerned with a new area of new excava- 
tion, 50 metres from north to south and extending 
from the completed east area into Schumacher’s 
great trench on the west —an area chosen on the 
basis of indications pointing thereto during the ex- 
cavations of the east area. At the close of the sea- 
son Stratum XV was exposed. The work at 
Megiddo of the season under review was again 
directed by Gordon Loud on behalf of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago. 

Stratum XV presents astonishing architecture 
of the twentieth century B.c. Three buildings of 
Megaron type are identical in plan and dimen- 
sions. Two of them stand side by side, separated 
from each other by a “street” no more than a 
meter wide. The third almost abuts the middle 
one and is oriented slightly differently. All, how- 
ever, face approximately north. Walls are 2 metres 


* The writer wishes to thank Dr. E. Ben-Dor, 
Acting Director of the Department of Antiquities, 
Palestine, for his courtesy in placing the proof- 
sheets of the report on archaeological undertak- 
ings in Palestine to be published in QDAP. at his 
disposal. It is a pleasure to express thanks also to 
Mr. Gordon Loud for furnishing the writer with a 
brief report of the excavations at Megiddo under 
his charge. 


thick, and the interiors measure 9.50 x 13.50 
metres. Two well-polished column-bases, sym- 
metrically placed in the interior of each building, 
indicate roof-supports. Opposite the door is a 
podium, in central position against the back wall. 
The porch has end walls, while two flat stones of 
irregular outline and with upper surface almost 
flush with the floor doubtless served here as bases 
for columnar supports. Immediately behind the 
easternmost of these buildings is a solid stone 
structure, circular (diameter at base 9 metres) in 
plan, and standing today to a height of ca. 2 metres. 
Its “‘sides”’ are tapered, so the diameter decreases 
as the height increases. Set into the east “‘face”’ is 
a flight of steps. Quantities of animal bones and 
sherds in the surrounding débris suggest a place of 
sacrifice. 

The pottery of this stratum is varied, consisting 
mostly of red burnished wheel-made and of well 
fired, buff, handmade wares, the latter with en- 
velope ledge-handles and eye-handles, typical 
of M.B.I. Along with these are platters with 
pushed-up ledge-handles, large pithoi, string-cut 
bowls, and hole-mouth jars, all of E.B. character. 
While predominantly of M.B.L., this stratum at 
the same time reflects the transition from E.B. 

New evidence of Strata XITI-IX only confirms 
the findings previously obtained in other sections 
of the mound. It is interesting, however, now to be 
able to tie Schumacher’s third level of his “‘ Nord- 
burg” into Strata XII and XI. So great was the 
intrusion of the stables of Stratum IV into lower 
levels that all traces of Strata V and VI were miss- 
ing, while only occasional remains of Strata VII 
and VIII were encountered. 


A smaller area along the northern side of the 
mound, immediately east of the city-gate of Solo- 
mon, discloses a Strata VIII-VII building, similar 
in character and scale to the palace which was 
excavated during the 1936-37 season and con- 
temporary with that palace. Further excavation, 
however, is required to complete its clearance. 


JERUSALEM 
Excavations by the Department of Antiquities, 
Palestine, at the Citadel of Jerusalem, suspended 
since the summer of 1936, were resumed in the 
spring of 1938, with the object of completing vari- 
ous soundings against the line of ancient fortifica- 
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tions in the courtyard. The work, again under the 
direction of Mr.C. N. Johns, was concluded in July, 
1939. The most important of these soundings were 
connected cuttings, dug parallel to the north and 
west sides of the northeast tower, or “‘ Tower of 
David,” reaching the adjacent walls. In both cases 
a section of the stratification was carried down to 
bedrock. 

It now appears that the line of fortifications in 
which the “Tower of David” was inserted was 
established not later than the second century B.c. 
A few courses of large, roughly squared masonry, 
apparently not foundations, still remain on bed- 
rock between C and D on the plan (QDAP. v, 
fig. 1, facing p. 127). Eastward of C this wall ap- 
pears to have been breached during a siege, indi- 
cations of which were numerous ballista balls and 
javelins of Greek type. The breach was tempora- 
rily covered by a stout cross-wall, built in advance 
of it. The line of the wall was reconstructed in the 
form in which it has been traced at that level 
across the courtyard, viz. as the system of towers 
and curtains BD, DEF, and GHJ. This recon- 
struction was of equally large masonry, but of 
rusticated ashlar throughout, part of it distin- 
guished by masons’ marks. To this was added the 
colossal basement of the “Tower of David,” the 
fine masonry adjacent to it, BC, and the equally 
fine run of masonry at K (QDAP. v, pls. LX XII, 
1; LXXITI). 

From a preliminary examination of the ma- 
terial, and on historical grounds, it seems probable 
that the original line may have been established 
and damaged during the Maccabean wars and re- 
constructed under the later Hasmoneans or by 
Antipater. It was finally strengthened and em- 
bellished by Herod the Great with the so-called 
“Tower of David,” the basement of which be- 
longed to one of his three great towers: Hippicus, 
Phasael or Mariamne (probably Phasael, to judge 
from the dimensions given by Josephus). The 
previous reconstruction must thus have formed 
part of the “first” or “‘very old wall” of Jewish 
Jerusalem, which Josephus described as envelop- 
ing the outer side of Herod’s Palace, and in which, 
he states, the towers Phasael and Mariamre 
were built fronting the north side of the palace 
(Wars v, 4). 

Whether or not this city-wall owed its origin to 
the Hebrew Kings, as Josephus asserts, is still an 
open question. The back of the middle or “corner” 
tower of the reconstructed line was formed by a 
wall D, M—F, L clearly independent of the rest of 
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the tower and antecedent to the rusticated ashlar 
of the general reconstruction (QDAP. v, p. 129 
and pl. LXIX). This earlier wall is composite: 
while the upper and later part is of roughly 
coursed rubble, not unlike the lowest course of the 
wall DB to the north, the lower and earlier part at 
the south is of very primitive construction, being 
built of boulders in a style typical of the Early 
Tron Age in the hill country of Palestine. Hence it 
is possible that Josephus followed a sound tradi- 
tion in attributing such a city-wall to the period of 
the Monarchy, though it remains to be proved by 
cutting another deep section behind the wall be- 
hind L and M, where the earliest deposits may be 
less disturbed than they are in front. 

There is now no doubt, however, that the base- 
ment of the “Tower of David” and the nearly 
contemporary line of fortifications in the court- 
yard to the south represent an isolated fragment of 
that portion of the western wall of first-century 
Jerusalem, which, according to Josephus, the 
Romans preserved to cover the barracks of their 
garrison (Wars vii, 1). Foundations and a pottery 
conduit, demonstrably the work of the Tenth 
Legion Fretensis, have been found southeast of 
the back of the middle or “‘corner”’ tower, L M. 
Moreover, it is now clear that the new city-wall of 
Byzantine times, continuing the old western line, 
started from the north side of the “Tower of 
David.” The existing curtain adjacent to that side 
is built on foundations of a distinctive style, re- 
sembling foundations that have recently been dis- 
covered by the Palestine Department of Antiqui- 
ties at various points along the present north wall 
of Jerusalem, and in cenjunction with similar 
deposits, primarily of late Roman or Byzantine 
date. 

In all probability the portion of the Jewish 
city-wall preserved in the Citadel continued to 
form part of the city-wall of Jerusalem throughout 
Byzantine and Arab times. The successive build- 
ings of those periods constructed inside it, includ- 
ing a large residence in Umayyad style, tended 
to follow the axis of the curtains opposite them, 
which presumably remained standing together 
with the middle tower, although the old southern 
tower was rebuilt, probably towards the close of 
the Arab period. The old line was eventually 
masked, it appears, with the re-fortification of the 
site by the Latin Kings of Jerusalem. To judge 
from the remains of Crusader masonry that may 
be recognized here and there in the present ring- 
wall and its towers, the castle of the Latin Kings 
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assumed a plan very close to that of the present 
Citadel. Apparently it developed from an inner 
courtyard within the angle of the old wall south of 
Herod’s great tower, the so-called “‘Tower of 
David,” from which the castle took its name. To 
this original bailey were added connected outer 
courtyards or baileys conforming with the outer 
angle of the old wall, their outer walls following 
the line of the existing curtain and glacis, re- 
spectively northeast and southwest of the present 
northwest tower. There is evidence that it was 
with the demolition of the Crusader Castle in the 
thirteenth century, and with the erection upon its 
ruins of the present Citadel by the Mamelukes 
early in the fourteenth century, that the old 
“Corner” tower and the rest of the old line dis- 
appeared, except for the lofty and solid basement 
of the ‘Tower of David” itself. 
TELL EL-‘ UREIMEH 

Last summer, Father Koppel, S.J., of the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, Jerusalem, on behalf 
of the Girresgesellschaft, carried out excavations 
at Tell el-‘Ureimeh, identified with ancient Kin- 
nereth, or the Genneserat of the New Testament. 
Examination of the surface produced a stele of 
Thutmose III and pottery from the Early Iron 
Age, dating to the tenth century B.c. A system- 
atic depth-sounding of the northeast part of the 
top of the mound was undertaken, in order to 
study the stratification of the site. A square grid 
was established and related to the survey bench 
mark on the top of the hill (125 m. below sea 
level); rock was found at 139.50 m. below sea 
level. One-metre levels were established. The 
excavations extended over a maximum length of 
50 m. and reached 8 m. at the highest point of the 
slope. A settlement was discovered, the stratifica- 
tion of which may be assigned to three periods, to 
judge from the geological data.! Each geological 
period could be subdivided into two or three 
archaeological levels. In the lowest strata no 
pottery was found which could be attributed ex- 
clusively to that level. On the other hand pottery 
dating almost exclusively to Early Iron I and II 
was found below, between, and above the walls of 
the other periods. Stray sherds of the Late Bronze 
Age, two of the Hellenistic period and one of the 
Roman may be dismissed as of no stratigraphical 
importance. 

1Qn what basis Father Képpel determined the 
three periods of geological data, and their relation- 
ship to archaeological levels, is not clear from the 
notes at the disposal of the writer. 


Pa.EestinE: Late Historic ARCHAEOLOGY 
SHEIKH “ABREIQ 

The third excavation season at Sheikh ‘Abreiq, 
directed by Dr. B. Maisler for the Palestine Jew- 
ish Exploration Society, lasted from December 
11th, 1938 to February Ist, 1939. The excavations 
were carried on in two places: among the ruins of 
the town and in the necropolis. 

Within the town-boundaries a synagogue was 
discovered in the northwestern part of the hill. 
The building is directed towards Jerusalem, i.e. to 
the southeast, as the site itself is situated n.n.w. 
of the Holy City. The synagogue is enclosed 
within a thick ashlar wall, built of large stones 
dressed in the Roman fashion; two to four courses 
are still standing. The building itself consists of an 
interior court and a basilica, and measures 35 by 
15 m., excluding the terrace in front and various 
side courts and side chambers. 

The terrace in front of the synagogue is reached 
by four broad steps from a street, of which a 
length of about 6 m. was cleared. In the street, and 
close to the steps, a male skeleton was found in situ. 
There seems no doubt that the man was killed by 
a blow on his chest, while he was descending the 
steps from the terrace to the street. It also seems 
probable that he died at the time of the destruc- 
tion of the synagogue. Near the skeleton the ex- | 
cavators found a Roman coin. The terrace was 27 
m. long and 2.80 m. wide. It was paved with large, 
well-dressed slabs of stone. The terrace, the steps 
and the excavated part of the street are all well 
preserved. 

The inner court of the synagogue communi- 
cated with the terrace by three broad entrances in 
its southern wall. Two of the thresholds are still 
in situ. Fragments of the door-jambs and the lintel 
of the main entrance have been found, together 
with some voussoirs of the arch and the cima 
surmounting it. In the inner court a few fragments 
remain of a colored mosaic pavement. Two rock- 
cut cisterns (with plastered walls) were found in 
the middle of the court, on both sides of the main 
entrance. Two conduits carried the rain water 
from the room of the basilica into the cisterns. 
Both cisterns were below the pavement of the 
courtyard and have been very well preserved. 
The court communicated with the basilica by two 
doors each leading into one of the aisles. The hall 
(28 m. in length) was divided into nave and 
aisles by two rows of eight columns each. 

The excavators were able to ascertain inside the 
basilica the sites of the Torah shrine and of the 
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bema. The shrine stood near the wall facing Jeru- 
salem, between the two main entrances. The same 
arrangement was observed in the Capernaum 
synagogue. The bema was found to have stood 
near the northwest wall of the nave; it occupied a 
space enclosed by walls 5 m. long and 6.30 wide 
(the width of the nave). The stone pavement of 
the bema rose above the floor level of the basilica; 
apparently people ascended to it by means of 
steps from the floor of the hall. Only a few 
fragments of the hall pavement of white marble 
slabs remain. The walls of the synagogue had a 
double coat of plaster; some traces of color left 
on the plaster indicate that the walls were 
painted. 

In the buildings were found many marble slabs 
or fragments of slabs, decorated in relief. Most of 
them were apparently once fixed in the walls 
above the benches and a few in the floor of the 
synagogue. Some of the decorations seem to have 
formed part of a zodiac design, a subject com- 
monly found in ancient synagogues in Palestine. 
About 302 small finds were made in the synagogue 
area. The most interesting were the pyramidal 
marble base of a seven-branched candlestick, one 
Hebrew and fifteen Greek inscriptions. There 
were also about a hundred lamps or lamp frag- 
ments, Roman coins, pots and potsherds, and 
various bronze and iron objects. Two Greek in- 
scriptions were especially remarkable, as they 
mention functionaries connected with Law 
Courts, showing that the synagogue was also used 
as a court house. Another inscription mentions as 
a benefactor a person known to us from the in- 
scription of a Palmyrene family, the owners of 
catacomb No. 4 in the necropolis. The synagogue 
was in use during the third and fourth centuries 
A.D. There is some evidence to show that it was 
first built in a simpler form in the second century 
A.D. Further research in the area and in the un- 
excavated side rooms are necessary in order to 
solve all the chronological problems. 

In this third season the excavators also con- 
tinued the clearance of the cemetery. An addi- 
tional catacomb (No. 11) was found in the west 
slope of the hill, ca. 20 m. above catacomb No. 1. 
This newly found catacomb surpasses all the 
others in the quality of its construction and 
decoration. At the bottom of the staircase leading 
down to the tombs there was an arch, which is 
now in ruins. Eight steps built of well-dressed 
ashlar led down to a square courtyard, paved 
with mosaics. The central field of the mosaic is 
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decorated with colored ornaments resembling 
fishes, birds, leaves and various geometrical 
patterns. 

On both sides of the court, to the left and to the 
right of the staircase, were built high ashlar walls, 
plastered with white plaster. In front of the main 
hall (cut in the rock forming the back wall of the 
court) a gate-arch of dressed stones was con- 
structed; it was supported on pillars with capitals. 
Some parts of the gate are well preserved. Thus far 
the main hall has not been excavated. 

On the rock rising behind the court the exca- 
vators found the remains of a mausoleum. The 
building was a square construction, built of 
dressed stones and decorated on all four sides. 
Most of the stones of the mausoleum were found 
in a heap of fallen masonry at the bottom of the 
rock and in the court of the tomb. Among the 
decorated fragments an animal frieze is of special 
interest; it once crowned the front of the mauso- 
leum. Other remains include fragments of arches 
and architectural ornament. Among the débris at 
the foot of the mausoleum 39 fragments of an in- 
scribed marble slab were picked up. When they 
were put together it was seen that the slab had 
been deliberately broken into pieces and the frag- 
ments strewn over a wide area. They were found 
distributed over a space of several metres; some 
are still missing. One may assume that the slab 
was fixed to one of the walls of the mausoleum. 
Professor M. Schwabe has translated the Greek 
inscription on the slab as follows: 2 “J, Justus, the 
Leontide, son of Sappho, am lying dead after having 
picked (e.g. the fruits (?)) of all wisdom; I re- 
linquished the light, the unhappy parents, who will 
mourn constantly, and the brothers, woe, in my 
Beth-She‘arim. And after having gone to Hades, I, 
Justus, [e.g. (the son) of Leo?|, am lying here with 
many of my folk, because such was the wish of 
powerful Fate. Be confident, Justus, nobody is 
immortal.’ This inscription furnishes important 
additional evidence for the identification of Sheikh 
*Abreiq as the Beit She‘artm of the Talmud. 
Among the débris of the mausoleum were discov- 
ered fragments of a marble sarcophagus, also 
deliberately destroyed in ancient times; the re- 
maining fragments show Hellenistic motifs, e.g. 
Leda, and a battle of Greeks and Amazons. 

KHIRBET MINYEH 

The fifth excavation season at Khirbet Minyeh 
came to an end on May 10th, 1939, having lasted 
more than six months. It was directed by Dr. O. 

2 BJPES vi, 1939, pp. 106 ff. 
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Puttrich-Reignard, on behalf of the Gérresgesell- 
schaft and Islamic Department, Staatliche Mu- 
seen, Berlin. In this season the east and north 
sides of the palace and a part of the court were 
completely cleared and several doubtful points of 
the general plan were elucidated. In addition the 
excavators succeeded in obtaining a satisfactory 
yield of small finds. The hypothesis of the early 
Islamic origin of the palace at Kh. Minyeh re- 
ceived further confirmation. The entire clearance 
of the interior of the palace, however, is necessary, 
before definite conclusions can be arrived at. In 
the course of the clearance of the inner east side, 
the excavators encountered, unexpectedly, a 
fairly well preserved ramp on the south inner side 
of the propylaea. This ramp leads around the 
block of rooms situated between the mosque and 
the propylaea and in all probability gave access 
to a second story. Signs of a thoroughgoing recon- 
struction of this block leads to the assumption 
that the upper story and the ramp were later 
additions. Originally there were only three paral- 
lel rooms here, with access from the west side. In 
the northern part of the interior east side five 
elongated rooms were found, of which the three 
central ones were of nearly equal width, while the 
two at each end were narrower. The three south- 
ern rooms can be entered from the west. On the 
other hand, the room in the northeast corner is 
connected only with the room in front of it, and 
the latter has a door in its west wall leading to the 
first room of the north side of the palace. These 
five rooms were apparently set apart for the use of 
soldiers and watchmen. The clearance of the north 
side led to the discovery of another group of five 
rooms, with a big central hall and two groups of 
smaller chambers on each side. On the east side 
this group is completed by another big wall, with 
which it is connected by a door. On the west are 
two long rectangular rooms in the northwest 
corner. In one of the smaller side-rooms of this 
five-roomed group the excavators found frag- 
ments of wall plaster, ornamented with designs 
very similar to those discovered at Khirbet Mef- 
jer. In addition great quantities of tesserae of 
various colors were found. Apparently these were 
stored here. Large numbers of marble facings were 
also found stored in one of the rooms in the north- 
western corner. In the west side of the building 
only the well of the staircase on the north was ex- 
cavated, together with an adjoining small room on 
the west. In this room a badly preserved mosaic 
pavement was found. In a recess in the wall in the 
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northwestern corner of this small room was dis- 
covered a well preserved latrine. 

The enclosure walls on the north and west sides 
stand more than 2 m. high, in conspicuous con- 
trast to the other excavated parts of the Khirbet 
Minyeh palace. A trial trench, carried along half 
of the east outer wall, showed that the plan estab- 
lished from former excavations may have to be 
changed somewhat. Evidence from a wide trench 
on the east side of the central court indicates that 
this court was once surrounded by arcades. Out of 
eight foundations for the supports, seven were 
found in situ on the eastern side. Among the small 
finds may be mentioned another gold dinar of 
Walid I, dated A. H. 89 (a.p. 708). 

TRANSJORDAN: Earty Historic ARCHAEOLOGY 
EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE 

During the year under review the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem continued 
the archaeological explorations of Eastern Pales- 
tine, under the direction of the writer. In addition 
to the sites south of the River Jabbok previously 
visited, many other ancient ruins were examined 
in South Gilead during the course of the year. 
The results of the explorations as far as this nat- 
ural boundary of the River Jabbok between 
South and North Gilead have now been defini- 
tively published in the third volume of the writ- 
er’s Explorations In Eastern Palestine, which has 
appeared in volume XVIII-XIX of the Annual 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research. The 
southern part of North Gilead from the River 
Jabbok to a line about five miles north of Jerash 
has now been partly explored by the School’s 
expedition. One of the most interesting discover- 
ies was that of the long sought pre-Hellenistic 
settlement of Jerash. It was found on a long, rec- 
tangular, isolated hill-top, less than two hundred 
metres east-north-east of the northeastern corner 
of the eastern wall of Roman Jerash. Situated on 
top of the well-terraced hill, immediately above 
the strong Jerash spring, was a large EB IV- 
MB-I site, surrounded by a strong outer wall, 
parts of which still remain. A considerable number 
of similar early Bronze Age sites was found in the 
areas north of the River Jabbok which have been 
thus far explored. 

There is reason to believe that the School’s ex- 
pedition has also discovered the Early Iron Age 
settlement of Jerash. About four and a half kilo- 
metres n.-n.e. of Jerash, on the top of a com- 
pletely isolated hill, are the ruins of a large acropo- 
lis, called Khirbet el-Kibdeh. It commands a clear 
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view of Jerash. Additional contemporary Iron 
Age sites were also found in other parts of the 
southern reaches of North Gilead thus far ex- 
plored. In view of Albright’s discoveries in north- 
ern Transjordan of a number of sites whose his- 
tory continued without a break from Early 
Bronze IV through Early Iron I-II, and in some 
instances later, that is, from the twenty-third to 
the sixth century B.c., and on occasion after that, 
we had expected to find the same unbroken his- 
tory of settlement also in the southern part of 
North Gilead. The fact remains, however, unless 
it is changed in the course of our proposed further 
explorations, that there was a gap in the history 
of permanent settlement in this district ex- 
tending from the twentieth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury B.c. 
EZION-GEBER: ELATH 

During April and May 1939, the American 
Philosophical Society expedition of the American 
School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, directed 
by Nelson Glueck, carried out the second season 
of excavations at Tell el-Kheleifeh. This site has 
been identified with the Biblical Ezion-geber or 
Elath. During the first season’s excavations, a 
large smelting and refining plant for the reduction 
of copper and iron ores mined in the ‘Arabah had 
been discovered at the northwest corner of the 
site. It was provided with a complicated system of 
flues and air-channels, almost modern in aspect 
and function. During the second season of excava- 
tions, however, it was found that there was a much 
more extensive system of similar refineries than 
had previously been suspected. Indeed practically 
the entire town of Ezion-geber in its first period 
was, considering the country and the period, a 
phenomenal factory site, of a nature unparalleled 
in the history of the ancient Near East. 

It was thought last year that the town to which 
the refinery belonged may have been built over 
earlier remains. It was seen, however, this year, 
that the industrial town had no predecessors over 
the remains of which it had been built. It was 
founded on virgin soil, and was built as an inte- 
grated whole, at one time, from a preconceived 
and carefully worked out plan. A strong outer 
fortification wall with a three-doored gateway was 
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found, belonging to the first industrial town. The 
gateway is related to the one attributed to Solo- 
mon at Lachish (oral communication from Lan- 
kester Harding) and is almost the same as one at 
Carchemish which has been compared with the 
Megiddo gate. It is believed that Solomon built 
Ezion-geber I. The Ezion-geber which he built 
was thus not constructed over the remains of an 
earlier Ezion-geber, which the Israelites saw when 
they emerged from the wilderness of Sinai after 
their forty-year sojourn there. That was probably 
a small site farther to the east, at a location along 
the north shore of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, more 
sheltered from the winds that plagued Ezion- 
geber. Ezion-geber was purposely erected in the 
path of the winds. so that they could be utilized to 
furnish the drafts for the furnaces, built with 
flues in their walls. 

There were four settlements at Tell el-Kheleifeh, 
each superimposed in part on the ruins of its 
predecessors. To the last settlement belong frag- 
ments of red-figured and degenerate black-figured 
Attic ware, and several small Aramaic ostraca, 
which may be dated to the first half of the fifth 
century B.c. One of the ostraca, a wine receipt, 
may be dated somewhat later. The history of 
Ezion-geber: Elath extends thus from the tenth to 
about the fifth century B.c. 

TRANSJORDAN: Late Historic ARCHAEOLOGY 

JERASH 

Mr. Lankester Harding, Chief Curator of the 
Transjordan Department of Antiquities, has now 
completely cleared the Forum at Jerash, which 
the joint expedition of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research and Yale University had previ- 
ously only partly cleared. The pavement has been 
found to extend over the entire Forum. Harding 
found some fine pieces of decorated Byzantine 
pottery in the débris covering the Forum. Similar 
pieces of this pottery were previously found in the 
Jerash excavations. With their representations of 
human and mythological figures, they will when 
published furnish much information about the 
history of the Byzantine period in Transjordan. 

NEsLON GLUECK 
AMERICAN ScHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, 
JERUSALEM, PALESTINE 
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SEASON oF 1938 To 1939 In 


The season of 1938-1939 in Egypt was marked 
toward its close by two outstanding discoveries, 
that of the splendid cache of burial equipment of 
Dynasty XXII found at Tanis by Prof. Montet of 
Strassbourg, and, at the opposite end of Egyptian 
history, by the amazing mass of practical tools 
and other objects discovered by Walter B. Emery 
at Saqqarah in a large tomb of Dynasty I. The 
work at both these sites was great in promise for 
the future, and, as with other excavations which 
were being pursued in Egypt, it is difficult to 
estimate the value of the results without specula- 
tion as to how archaeological research may be 
continued in the field under present world 
conditions. 

In one of the large panelled mastabas which lie 
along the eastern edge of the archaic cemetery at 
Saqqarah, Emery found this year that the wood- 
roofed brick chambers of the substructure had 
been subjected to a great fire. This had damaged 
the central burial chamber and its objects almost 
irretrievably,! but had apparently prevented the 
thieves from looting one of the adjoining maga- 
zines. In this was found a mass of furniture and 
equipment in a remarkable state of preservation. 
The copper objects are especially interesting, both 
because of their number and the fact that many of 
the types had been hitherto known only from 
small models of a later period. All sorts of tools and 
utensils were found, ranging from large adzes,? 
knives and saws, down to tiny needles and awls. 
In addition to many copper vessels, some of un- 
usual shape, there were ivory bracelets and play- 
ing pieces and a number of interesting wooden 
objects. Of these the best preserved were the 
frame and legs of a bed, but there were also parts 
of a canopy, like that of Queen Hetep-heres. A 
similar fragmentary canopy is known from the 
tomb under the south wall of the Zoser complex, 
and less complete fragments were found by 
Amélineau and Petrie in the royal tombs at 


1 Traces seemed to indicate that the body had 
lain upon a wooden bier, like a bed-frame with 
legs, inside the wooden coffin. See Chronique 
d Egypte July, 1939, p. 263. 

2 See the photographs of a small number of the 
tools in the JIN. May 20, 1939, p. 891. 


Abydos. The Saqqarah objects can be dated by 
sealings of King Zer to Dynasty I. 

Earlier in the season an intact burial chamber 
of Dynasty II was opened at Saqqarah. There, 
laid out on the floor in rough pottery platters and 


alabaster dishes was a complete meal, prepared 


for the owner of the tomb. The bones of quail, 
pigeons and fish, ribs of beef, and the shrivelled 
remains of vegetables, fruit, cakes and little rec- 
tangular loaves of bread present us in palpable 
form the menu which has so long been familiar 
from the offering lists in every Old Kingdom 
chapel.* 

At Tanis, between the south side of the temple 
and the brick wall of Pasebkhanu, Prof. Montet 
opened two tombs which contained an important 
group of burials of Dynasty XXII.‘ The first con- 
sisted of a granite room, with four limestone 
chambers opening from it. This contained a 
broken red granite sarcophagus of Osorkon IT and 
heads from his canopic vases, as well as an intact 
sandstone anthropoid coffin of the chief priest of - 
Amon, Hornekht. The opening of these coffins 
was deferred to a later time. In one of the inner 
chambers a sandstone coffin was inscribed outside 
with the name of the Chancellor Ameni, but inside 
with the name of Takelot II. Shawabtis of both 
Osorkon II and Takelot II were also found. How- 
ever, an alabaster vase and fragments of jewelry 
bore the name of Osorkon I. 

A neighboring shaft led to a limestone room 
decorated in the name of Pasebkhanu I. An intact 
burial chamber contained an electrum coffin of 
Sheshonk, whose other name Heqa-kheper-ra, 
Setep-n-ra, was until now unknown. The coffin 
was raised on a bench, between two badly pre- 
served mummies. The body of the king was mag- 
nificently arrayed with a gold mask over the face, 
a vulture with outspread wings forming a collar, 
three pectorals and amulets, three bracelets on the 
right arm and four on the left. Four of the ten 
canopic vases which stood in the room with the 
coffin contained little silver mummiform coffins, 
bearing the name of Sheshonk. From this room 
opened another chamber decorated with bas- 

3 TLN. Jan. 14, 1939, p. 51. 

4 Chronique d’ Egypte July, 1939, pp. 276, 277. 
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reliefs and containing a granite coffin. A walled up 
doorway leads from the main chamber to a granite 
lined room which has not yet been examined. 

It is not yet possible to understand the prob- 
lems presented by this rich find, but its impor- 
tance is at once obvious. It looks from the brief 
reports so far available as though Prof. Montet 
may have discovered a cache resembling some- 
what the great find of the late 19th century at 
Deir el Bahari and providing missing material for 
the kings who ruled from the Delta and were bur- 
ied there and not on the western bank at Thebes. 
From the point of view of the history of Egyptian 
art, the electrum coffin and jewelry of Sheshonk 
are equally important. Again it is not yet possible 
to speak definitely until the material has been 
studied and published, but it is interesting to see 
the high degree of craftsmanship in such individ- 
ual pieces as the gold mask, or one of the brace- 
lets, which is particularly exquisite in design and 
workmanship. At the same time the electrum 
coffin with its hawk’s head has a more barbaric 
magnificence. The cutting of its intricate decora- 
tion in the rare and costly metal is vigorous, but 
crude in comparison with some of the jewelry of 
Sheshonk. 

While producing less dramatic results, the ex- 
cavating and recording of other sites in Egypt and 
the Sudan were of exceptional importance. In the 
region of Luxor, Robichon and Varille investi- 
gated the substructure of the temple of Medamud, 
where they found traces of an earlier shrine, ap- 
parently of the First Intermediate Period.’ This 
curious structure, consisting of a polygonal en- 
closure surrounding a sacred grove in which two 
underground shrines, covered by mounds and ap- 
proached by winding corridors entered from a 
court, seems to have served the cult of Osiris. The 
presence of this early sanctuary clarifies certain 
obscure references to Medamud of later times 
and explains the association through a sacred tree 
cult of Medamud and Medinet Habu. The worship 
of Monthu, the god pre-eminently associated with 
Medamud, seems to have been introduced in the 
Middle Kingdom by Sesostris ITI. 

At Deir el Medineh,* Bruyére examined the 
enclosure of the Ptolemaic temple, with the inten- 
tion of clearing up the problem of the earlier 
structures which preceded it. These were found to 
be chiefly Ramesside, although in Dynasty X VIII 
there certainly seems to have been a simple 

5 Chronique d’ Egypte July, 1939, p. 265. 

6 Thid., pp. 268 ff. 
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shrine of Hathor on the spot and perhaps an as yet 
undiscovered temple of Amon. Around these were 
built many little chapels of the guild of necropolis 
workmen. Later a reconstruction of the Hathor 
shrine was undertaken by Ramses II and his 
Vizier Paser, and connected with this structure 
were found traces of a dwelling which is appar- 
ently reminiscent of the palaces attached to 
the great temples of Medinet Habu and the 
Ramesseum. 

At Karnak, where the patiently reconstructed 
little building of Sesostris I is now standing virtu- 
ally complete, a perfect illustration of what such 
work can accomplish, Chevrier continued to sort 
and catalogue the multitude of fragments from 
structures destroyed in the long growth of the 
great Amon temple, while at the same time direct- 
ing the consolidation of the fabric of the enormous 
edifice. Herbert Ricke, for the Borchardt Insti- 
tute, in conjunction with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, devoted a part of the season to an area near 
the precinct of Mut, where in the previous year he 
had laid bare the unusual ground plan of the 
temple, numbered 16 by Lepsius, constructed by 
Hatshepsut, and a “landing chapel’’ connected 
with it.? Across the river, the Hatshepsut temple 
at Deir el Bahari is gradually emerging from a 


mass of scaffolding which has for years obscured 


one or another of its terraces. M. Baraize has 
achieved a particularly happy result with the 
Hathor shrine, the fagade of which has been put 
together from widely scattered blocks and shat- 
tered bits. 

The Oriental Institute of Chicago worked as 
usual on its splendid records of the Medinet Habu 
Temple and Karnak. Two volumes in the Oriental 
Institute series have appeared during the course of 
the year, to emphasize the lasting value of this 
work. One of these is the second volume on the 
excavations of Medinet Habu by Uvo Hélscher 
(The Temples of the Eighteenth Dynasty) ; the other, 
from farther afield at Memphis, is Prentice Duell’s 
volume on the Mastaba of Mereruka. At Gurneh, 
Mr. and Mrs. N. de G. Davies were again at work 
on various tasks concerned with the copying and 
publication of the tombs of the Theban nobles, 
particularly the fine chapel of Ramose, the publi- 
eation of which is well advanced. Mr. Harry 
Burton also went on with his photographic survey 
for the Metropolitan Museum. 

Prof. Michalowski of the University of Warsaw 

7See Annales du Service des Antiquités de 
l' Egypte xxxviii, pp. 357 ff. 
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worked again at Edfu, as in former years, in the 
Old and Middle Kingdom cemeteries and in the 
Ptolemaic town, which now gives an interesting 
impression of what a village of the Southern 
Thebaid was like in Graeco-Roman times.’ At el 
Eshmunein (Hermopolis) in Middle Egypt, Prof. 
Roeder followed up the work in the precinct of the 
temple of Thoth, which had in the previous season 
produced important reliefs of the time of Akhen- 
aton. Farther out on the edge of the western 
desert at Touneh el Gebel (Hermopolis Magna), 
Prof. Sami Gabra excavated a huge catacomb 
containing ex-votos and burials of ibis and dog- 
faced baboons, animals sacred to Thoth. There, in 
the archives office, he found tucked away in a jar 
a well preserved judicial and mathematical 
Demotic papyrus which should shed much light 
on the laws and customs of Ptolemaic-Roman 
Egypt.° 

On the southern edge of the Fayim, Prof. 
Vogliano, of the University of Milan, has exca- 
vated for several seasons the sanctuary of 
Medinet el Madi, enlarged by the Ptolemaic and 
Roman rulers of Egypt around a small and sur- 
prisingly well preserved shrine of the Middle 
Kingdom. In the Illustrated London News of Jan. 
21, 1939, pp. 106-107, he reproduces some photo- 
graphs of the later constructions and sculpture, as 
well as the splendid head attributed to Amenem- 
hat III from a previous season’s digging, which 
has for some time been exhibited in the Cairo 
Museum. Farther north, on the western edge of 
the Delta, the German Institute devoted a part of 
the winter to the remarkable prehistoric site of 
Merimde Beni-Salame, where Prof. Junker has 
worked for a number of years. 

The Nubian expedition of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Society worked last year at Amarah West. 
There Mr. H. W. Fairman completed the excava- 
tion of the temple. A photographic record and 
tracings were also made of its inscriptions and 
reliefs. A test survey of the neighboring cemetery 
was undertaken, and it has become apparent that 
the town is one of the best preserved of Pharaonic 
times.!° 

At Saqqarah, the work of minor clearance and 
reconstruction in the Zoser Temple continues to 
produce striking results. M. Lauer’s brilliant 


8 Chronique d’ Egypte July, 1939, p. 267. 

° ILN. May 13, 1939, p. 840; Chronique d’ Egypte 
July, 1939, p. 278. 

10 Report of the Egypt Exploration Society 1938, 
p. 12. 


restorations on paper of the various buildings of 
that unique complex are gradually taking form in 
stone, as blocks are replaced in their original posi- 


tions under his painstaking direction. A small 
fragment fitting on the famous statue base of 
Zoser (that with the name of his vizier and archi- 
tect Imhotep) was found in the course of this 
clearance work. A supplementary volume on the 
Step Pyramid excavations, contributed by M. 
Lauer, appeared in the spring." 

In the Memphite area, the last two years have 
been particularly productive in illustrating the 
development of relief sculpture of the Old King- 
dom. In the archaic cemetery at Saqqarah, 
Emery found two well preserved primitive niche 
stones. These plaques of limestone, sculptured 
with a scene in relief of the owner seated at the 
funerary meal, were apparently built into the 
upper part of a brick niche, in the position of the 
tablet of the later stone false-door. One of these, 
for the first time, had the paint almost perfectly 
preserved. It is interesting to see how the re- 
stricted color scheme, predominantly red, black 
and white, with small areas of green and probably 
yellow, carries out the archaic feeling present in 
the outlines and cutting of the reliefs. At Giza, a 
short excavation carried out along the eastern 


face of the Great Pyramid by Selim Bey Hassan , 


produced indisputable proof that the temple of 
Cheops was decorated with limestone carvings in 
fine low relief. The tourist road to the Sphinx ran 
over this area and the basalt pavement of the 
forecourt has long been visible. Unfortunately, 
practically nothing remained above the founda- 
tions of the temple, and even the ground plan will 
be difficult to reconstruct. But two blocks, as well 
as some smaller fragments, retained their decora- 
tion. One had the upper portion of a large figure 
of the king wearing the red crown, and, thrown 
over his shoulder, a long wavy-edged scarf, sych as 
is worn by the king on a relief of the Middle 
Kingdom found by Petrie at Memphis."? Behind 
him stands at least one small figure, that may 
possibly be holding on his shoulder one of the 
temple door-bolts, but the surface is so badly 
weathered that it is impossible to be certain. The 
other block is much better preserved and shows 
the king, in Heb-Sed garb, seated on a throne, with 
part of the cartouche of Cheops behind him. A 
damaged portion contains the head of a much 

11 Jean-Phillipe Lauer, Fouilles a Saqgarah, La 
Pyramide a Degrés Complémenits. 

2 Petrie, The Palace of Apries, P|. VII. 
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larger kneeling (?) figure. Four broken lines of in- 
scription containing a reference to the Great 
Pyramid and two minor figures almost entirely 
broken away complete this very fragmentary but 
important scene. 

The discovery of this evidence that the temple 
of Cheops was decorated with reliefs is particu- 
larly gratifying to the present writer who had put 
forward a tentative suggestion in a volume now in 
the press that the causeway, at least, was deco- 
rated with reliefs. This was based partly on refer- 
ences in Herodotus and partly upon a block found 
by Hilscher, which is probably to be assigned to 
the Chephren causeway. It had been hitherto as- 
sumed that the Giza temples, which were largely 
lined with granite, had at the most been only 
sparingly decorated with inscriptions cut in the 
hard stone. The new pieces not only add to our 
very meagre evidence for the decoration of a royal 
temple before the beginning of Dynasty V, but 
they provide material for a stylistic comparison 
with other reliefs of the reigns of Cheops and 
Chephren which this writer has been engaged in 
sorting and trying to piece together in an attempt 
to reconstruct some of the shattered evidence 
from the chapels of queens and princes in the 
royal cemetery at Giza. 

For the Fifth Dynasty, the causeway of the 
Unas temple, excavated by Selim Bey Hassan in 
1937-1938," added a very valuable series of scenes 
to the known repertoire of the temple decorator. 
Among these was a rare parallel to the “‘seasons”’ 
scenes of the Abu-Gurob Sun Temple of Ne-user- 
ra. Beautifully drawn animals, including a giraffe, 
also remind one of the Abu-Gurob reliefs and the 
hunting scene of Sahura. Entirely new for a royal 
temple is a craftswork scene, which suggests com- 
parison with the scattered reliefs of the chapel of 
Tep-m-ankh (Mariette D 11 at Saqqarah). Even 
more interesting are the representations of freight 
boats bringing the granite columns and archi- 
traves of the temple from the quarries at Assuan, 
and a fragment from a battle-scene like that in two 
Dynasty VI private chapels. 

The publication of these reliefs is all the more 
eagerly to be awaited since the volume on the 
reliefs of the Pepy II temple, which appeared last 
winter, indicates how much can be done with such 
fragmentary material.“ Since the publication of 


13 Annales du Service des Antiquités de l’ Egypte 
XXxXxviii, p. 508. 
14 Gustave Jéquier, Le Monument Funéraire de 


Pepi II, Le Temple. 
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Borchardt’s volume on the reliefs of Sahura in 
1913, Jéquier’s work is the most important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the decoration of an 
Old Kingdom temple. No small part of the credit 
for both the reconstruction of parts of the actual 
temple itself and its publication is due to the 
clever assembling of material and excellent 
draughtsmanship of Ahmed Effendi Yusuf, who 
prepared the plates under Jéquier’s direction. 

Dr. George A. Reisner and the Harvard-Boston 
Expedition continued during the season of 1938- 
1939 to work upon the publication of the Giza 
cemeteries, undertaking some niinor clearance 
work in the western cemetery in connection with 
this. The first volume of the Giza series is now 
nearly completed and it is hoped that, in spite of 
war conditions, the Oxford University Press will 
be able to issue it early in 1940. A history of Old 
Kingdom sculpture and painting, forming a part 
of the series, is also in a well advanced stage of 
printing, and further volumes are in progress. 
Mr. Joseph Lindon Smith, again making Harvard 
Camp his base of operations, completed a number 
of fine paintings of Egyptian reliefs at Luxor, 
Abydos and Saqqarah, which have been added to 
the large collection of his work in the Boston 
Museum. 

A further step in another long and laborious 
task, the restoration of the furniture of Queen 
Hetep-heres, the mother of the builder of the 
Great Pyramid, was reached in June, when the 
reconstructed box which probably held the cur- 
tains of her great gold bed-canopy was delivered 
to the Cairo Museum." Haggi Ahmed Yusuf, of the 
casting department of the Cairo Museum, had 
worked for two years on this technically difficult 
task, at the same time preparing a very beautiful 
facsimile of the box for the Boston Museum. The 
thin gold casing and hundreds of faience inlays, 
forming the patterns and inscriptions with the 
name of Sneferuw, had to be applied and inserted 
into the carved surface of a box newly constructed 
from the careful record taken in the tomb. The 
result is a splendid addition to the unique series 
of furniture which once belonged to one of the 
greatest ladies of Dynasty IV. 

In closing this survey of activities in Egypt 
during the past season I should like to emphasize 
the importance of Walter B. Emery’s excavations 
at Saqqarah, conducted with the assistance of 
Zaki Yusuf Saad. In recent years these have not 
only contributed vital material to our understand- 

Nov. 18, 1939, pp. 757-758. 
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ing of the development of architecture and burial 
customs during the archaic period, but the objects 
which have been found give us for the first time a 
clear impression of the brilliant civilization that 
flourished in the Nile Valley at the beginning of 
the Dynastic Period. This has long been apparent, 
but the evidence had to be pieced together chiefly 
from the badly shattered objects salvaged by 
Petrie in his re-examination of the unfortunate 
excavations of Amélineau in the royal tombs at 
Abydos. Careful study of the fragments, best seen 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford and in the 
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Archaic Room in the Cairo Museum, has given a 
dim impression of the amazing level of craftsman- 
ship that had been reached in Dynasty I. Now, 
the well preserved objects from Emery’s excava- 
tions (see his volume The Tomb of Hemaka, which 
appeared with praiseworthy promptness last year) 
lend form to these tantalizing glimpses of Egyp- 
tian accomplishment, and the fragments known 
for years to scholars are becoming more intelligible. 
WILLIAM STEVENSON SMITH 
Museum oF Fring Arts 
Boston 
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Tue Buriat CHAMBER OF THE TREASURER SOBK- 
MOSE FROM ER Rizerkat. Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Papers, No. 9 by William C. Hayes. Pp. 
40, pls. 6, frontispiece. New York, 1939. $2.00. 
In 1908 the Metropolitan Museum of Art 

bought from the Egyptian government a deco- 
rated tomb chamber found at er Rizeikat, 20 
kilometers southwest of Luxor. The corresponding 
ancient town, called Sumenu, seems to have been 
unimportant except as a center of the cult of the 
god Sobk, who is honored in the name of the 
tomb’s owner, Sobk-mosé. His burial chamber, 
rebuilt out of its original sandstone blocks and on 
exhibit in the Museum since 1911, is now com- 
prehensively described, explained, and set off 
against its background of ancient life. 

Sobk-mosé seems to have belonged to an edu- 
cated family. He himself was a treasury official 
under Amenhotep III, around 1400 B.c. The chief 
other position which he attained was that of an 
‘overseer of works in Luxor.” In the latter capac- 
ity he seems to have been in charge of various 
quarrying operations for royal buildings, espe- 
cially the Luxor temple, and may have obtained 
on one of these expeditions the blocks for his own 
tomb. This, though pretentious in comparison to 
the humble brick tombs about it, consisted below 
ground of a single chamber, the walls of which 
were forced to bear such a quantity of scenes and 
inscriptions as should properly have been spread 
over a whole series of rooms and passages. The 
relatively simplified carving necessitated by the 
nature of the stone was supplemented by many 
painted details, now largely lost. 

The whole decoration, though conditioned by 
the material and the crowding, is typical of its 
period in content as well as style. Magical pro- 
tection from intruders, both natural and super- 
natural; purification and other ceremonies cul- 
minating in the funeral; mortuary rites and 
prayers that followed at the tomb; and finally 
acceptance of the deceased in the other world and 
his admission to the presence and the care of the 
great gods of the dead, Osiris and Anubis—these 
are its subject matter, arranged in approximately 
that order from ceiling and front wall to rear wall 
of the chamber. Among the scenes, charms, and 
prayers are selections from Spells 1, 15, 125, 130, 
and 151 of the Book of the Dead and even from 
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§$§ 22-23 of the ancient Pyramid Texts. The cul- 
minating scenes of the rear (west) wall, showing 
Sobk-mosé before Osiris and Anubis, are remark- 
able for the peculiarly literal way in which the 
deceased anoints these deities (represented as 
statues) by pouring the fluid in a broad stream 
against the forehead of each. 

The author has well explained both the sym- 
bolic meanings and the real-life backgrounds of 
the various features of this tomb. Copious notes 
and references add greatly to its scientific value. 
Plates of drawings give complete details of form 
and contents, and the effect of the tomb sculpture 
is brought out by a halftone frontispiece showing 
the anointing of Anubis. T. GrorGe ALLEN 
University oF 


Le Kaunakés (Histoire Générale du _ Tissu. 
Document IT: Tissus Anciens, Premiére Partie), 
by Emile Cherblanc. Pp. 64, pls. XVI. Paris, 
Editions d’ Art et d’Histoire, 1937. Frs. 30. 

The smooth course of the General History of 
Textiles seems to have come across a stumbling 
block: the kaunakés, which according to classical 
authors, notably Aristophanes, Menander and 
Julius Pollux, was a woven piece of floccose mate- 
rial, wool or hair hanging in long flocks on the 
surface, and apparently of Persian origin, till it 
was claimed by Leon Heuzey as a purely “Chal- 
daean stuff” and identified with the material of 
the garments represented on Chaldaean — or rather 
Sumerian—statues of much earlier date, which 
had found their way to the Louvre Museum. This 
happened fifty years ago—to be precise July 7, 
1886—when Heuzey read his delightful paper to 
his colleagues at the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres. And since that time, on his great 
authority every piece of garment, skirt, shawl or 
robe, of the same style, on any Babylonian or 
Assyrian figure, has been accepted as made of 
kaunakés. 

But not so Mr. Cherblanc, who is “‘Conserva- 
teur du Musée d’Art industriel et régional de 
Tarare”’ and lines up his arguments as follows: 1— 
A critical examination of Heuzey’s hypothesis. 
2—A careful reading of the written documents. 
3—An interpretation of monumental figures, on 
which presumably kaunakés might be represented. 
4—A study of Coptic looped textiles, recovered 
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from Egyptian tombs. 5— An analysis of pieces of 
Greek “floccata,” in which might be recognized 
some surviving types of kaunakés. 6— Finally the 
etymology of the word. This is truly a moun- 
tain of erudition in six points, and pleasantly 
enough giving birth to a “Teredon rat.” 

We may omit the Coptic looped textiles, ex- 
plained by a very clear graphic figure (fig. 53), 
and the Greek “floccata,” illustrated by excellent 
photographs (pl. XVI), and the etymology of the 
word kaunakés, traced back to Iran and to the 
Avestic literature on the authority of J. Przyluski, 
Charles Autran, Arthur Christensen and others. 
We may even give up the critical analysis of 
Heuzey’s hypothesis or of the text of Aristophanes 
—which Mr. C. ventures to improve by suggest- 
ing two possible copyist errors in one verse (p. 25). 
But when he reaches an interpretation of monu- 
mental figures on which presumably kaunakés 
might be represented, his demonstration is not so 
assured and convincing. 

Even after discarding the word kaunakés as 
unknown to Sumerian and Babylonian weavers 
and drapers, the type of garments to which Heuzey 
applied it, remains to be explained. Were they 
made of real sheepskins, or of a woven imitation of 
it? Were the flocks still hanging from the original 
leather, or were they cleverly tied to the warp and 
woof? Mr. C. is decidedly of the first opinion. 

They certainly look like skins. The long flocks 
are disposed in two or three rows; each flock, 
marked by straight lines inside, ends in a point, 
which gives a scalloped aspect to each row. The 
fleece on live sheep, the manes of lions and mon- 
keys, even fish-scales are not figured otherwise. 
Judging from their looks, Mr. C. is inclined to 
believe that the so-called kaunakés garments are 
of skin and leather—certainly not textile. And 
they are classed according to their appearance in: 
1—“Dentelures 4 baguettes” — Scalloped rows of 
flocks marked by inside lines. 2— Vertical bands. 
3—Horizontal bands, marked by vertical lines. 
The first represents a real sheepskin as used about 
2900 3.c. for skirt or cloak thrown across one 
shoulder. The second, of about the same time, rep- 
resents leather thongs forming a petticoat. Both 
are simply draped to cover the body. But the 
third form, which appears about 2500 B.c., is 
now a robe with sleeves, a tailored dress, made of 
skin, or rather furs sewed together and disposed in 
horizontal bands. And here come for the first 
time the Teredon rats (or the Hermines: mures 
Pontici). Aelian (Clodius Aelianus Sophista, about 


260 a.pD.) wrote a treatise on them, and tells 
how the Persians wore garments of rat skins, 
sewed together, and called them kaunakés. This is 
confirmed by Conrad Gesner (A.D. 1516-1565), 
learned German orientalist, collaborator in a 
Greek dictionary, son of a fur-trader, well trav- 
elled in the Alps and the north of Europe, who 
knew about such Persian “garniture.” 

Such delightful erudite rambling, moving across 
time and space, Babylonia, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Crete, Etruria, Egypt, the Copts and the Sara- 
cens, was acceptable and agreeable in the days of 
Heuzey. But after fifty years, we have in addition 
to carved figures, enough Sumerian and Baby- 
lonian texts to try to solve through them the 
question of their garments. No one who has lived 
for a while in Mesopotamia will easily believe that 
the natives dressed comfortably in skins or furs. 
Sheepskins may be used as rugs. Wonderful goat- 
hair rugs are still made by the Kurds. Marten furs 
and others may be bought in the Baghdad and 
Mosul bazaars, and serve for trimming and lin- 
ing. But the common dress is made of wool, or of 
cotton-like textiles, more or less 
tailored. And so was it in 2400 B.c., when business 
documents are full of details on craft and trade. 
Thread was spun on to spools (sa-gu), handed to 
the weaver (ushbar), who made the cloth, and 
brought it to the draper-tailor (li-tig), who fash- 
ioned it according to many patterns. Many quali- 
ties of wool are listed, and many grades of cloth, 
and scores of individual styles of garments, which 
still await exact interpretation. 

Mr. C. admits that weaving was known, even 
before 2900 B.c., when he claims that sheepskin 
was used for the ordinary garment, and very ap- 
propriately he quotes the “figure aux plumes” 
from Tello. But the possibility of a woven imita- 
tion of a fleece is beyond his imagination or expert 
knowledge; at least before 2500 B.c. all was real 
skin. How is it then, that after that time they 
learned to make such a good woven imitation of 
it, that Heuzey would not hesitate to call kau- 
nakés the three rows of scalloped material which 
normally cover the throne of the Moon God at Ur, 
at the time of the III"? dynasty? The business 
text, dated in the 6th year of King Ibi Sin 
(U.1612) mentions a piece of cloth HA-UM for 
the royal throne of Ur. Is not this the Sumerian 
name we should use for kaunakés, with all the 
privileges attached by Heuzey to the word? And 
by the way, the famous cylinder of Ur Naminu 
(p. 40), on which Heuzey partly based his argu- 
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mentation, does not represent a feminine adorant, 
but the King himself, led by the hand into the 
divine presence and followed by a divine inter- 
cessor praying with two hands up. 


L. LEGRAIN 
University Museum 
PHILADELPHIA 


KuorsasaD II. THE AND THE Town, by 
Gordon Loud and Charles B. Altman. University 
of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications 
vol. XI. Pp. xxi+115, pls. 91. Chicago, Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. $30. 

The second volume continues the description 
of the results of the excavations at Khorsabad 
(cf. Khorsabad i, AJA. xlii, 1938, p. 185). The 
work was confined chiefly to the great palace and 
the adjoining citadel. It was possible to correct 
Place’s plans by proving the terrace and the palace 
to be asymmetrical, and not completely rectangu- 
lar and axial. The discovery and excavation of the 
citadel supplements Place’s account to a consid- 
erable degree. Here were excavated a large temple 
of Nabu and four houses, among them the house 
of Sinahusur, the brother and grand vizier of 
Sargon. Interesting as examples of large com- 
plexes of rooms, some of them contain offices and 
service rooms, as well as a number of suites for the 
master of the house and members of the family. 
Several finds are worth mentioning: a portico 
with piers of mud brick; a loggia with two columns 
(both exceptional features in Mesopotamian 
architecture); the decoration of an entire wall, 
painted in striking patterns and colors (this could 
be completely restored); a number of “ Phoeni- 
cian” ivories; wall-niches for a library; and a 
bridge leading from the terrace of the palace to 
the temple of Nabu, supported on an ogival vault. 
The lack of axiality and symmetry in the plan of 
the citadel is both striking and unexpected in so 
newly founded a town. 

Outside the citadel only two buildings were 
excavated: one a second royal palace which pro- 
jects from the South wall of the town; the other a 
sumptuous private house in the town itself. No 
further digging was done, as the time and the 
work needed seemed out of proportion to the re- 
sults: all material of value had apparently been 
removed when the town was abandoned, and the 
houses were very uniform in plan. These reasons 
are sound and incontestable, but it is still to be re- 
gretted that more of the town plan could not have 
been explored. 
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The publication contains much more than this 
report; it is a treatise on Assyrian architecture of 
the time of Sargon and, as such, indispensable 
for the student of Oriental architecture. The in- 
genuity of interpretation, the soundness of con- 
clusion and the completeness with which every as- 
pect is considered—all are admirable. Exception 
alone might be taken to some of the aesthetic 
judgments based on present-day taste, which 
differs from Assyrian taste and should not be taken 
as the final criterion. Only a few points of this 
“embarras de richesse” can be discussed. Since 
the walls differ in thickness, one may conclude 
that buildings and even parts of the same build- 
ing varied in height, with the thickest walls sup- 
porting the highest (and most important) parts 
of the building. From the evidence of the ruins 
and from an inscription recording a height of 18 
m., walls of 10 to 16 m. or even more may be 
deduced. From the varying heights of the roofs 
one may assume the presence of clerestories, 
necessary to give light to important rooms on all 
sides. The rooms must have had flat roofs, with 
vaulting used only in gateways, for aesthetic 
reasons. The crenelations that play so great a réle 
in the earlier restorations could hardly have been 
used in normal buildings: archaeological evidence 
for this is wholly lacking. The exterior wall deco- 
ration was likewise more sparse than is usually 
assumed: it was used in palaces and temples 
alone, not in private houses. The various types of 
this decoration are described, together with the 
types of niches employed. The much-used “‘reed”’ 
decoration has a form different from that recon- 
structed by Place, in that the top of the “reed” 
is not bent horizontally, but ends abruptly. 
Place’s reconstruction of the patterns in glazed 
brick seems to have been correct. It is interesting 
to note that these bricks were not uniform, but 
that each design was painted anew although the 
same motive was repeated over and over. Nails 
plated with gold or silver were also found, and 
some doors were sheathed in bronze. Awnings 
were probably used over some of the doors and 
some of the curious inset corners found in a num- 
ber of the central courtyards. They were probably 
intended to make a shady spot before the en- 
trances. The purpose of the inset corners in the 
forecourts, however, was to balance the spaces on 
the facade. We have new knowledge, then, of the 
general plan of the buildings, of the purpose 
of the different courtyards and quarters. We learn 
that the buildings were separated into reception, 
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private and service quarters, and that the type 
of the reception suite was of a new and special 
kind. VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr 


MALépicTions ET VIOLATIONS DE ToMBEs, by 
André Parrot. Pp. 201, figs. in text 56. Paris, 
Geuthner, 1939. Frs. 60.00. 

The volume is primarily on the violation of 
tombs; the curses that invoke punishments on 
violators take a secondary place. Successive chap- 
ters give the attitude toward the importance of 
burial and of the integrity of the tomb, in Meso- 
potamia, in Syria and Phoenicia, in Palestine and 
Transjordania, in ancient Egypt, in Asia Minor, 
in Greece and in the Roman world. Then a chap- 
ter on the tomb as the domus aeterna, the essential 
support of the life after death; a bibliography, and 
a list of the illustrations. 

In each chapter the author states the attitude 
of the people toward the importance of preserv- 
ing the tomb from damage, from transfer to an- 
other place, from robbery of its contents; he fur- 
ther gives in translation the extant inscriptional 
curses, or selected examples thereof, directed 
against those who have in any way violated the 
tomb in which the curse has been placed. It is not 
clear whether the author himself can control the 
interpretations from the Oriental languages in 
which most of the curses are inscribed. The criti- 
cal reader will be annoyed by the excessive use of 
op. cit. in the footnotes, at a distance of many 
pages from the opus in question, and even with 
citation of some other work of the same author in 
the interim. The conclusions also are not very 
startling, namely, that all these peoples attached 
high importance to the preservation of the burial- 
place and of its contents. But he takes a position 
(p. 165) against the view of Ernest Renan, that 
the soul of the Semite was characterized by an 
agnostic attitude toward the life after death; 
else, he says, why should there have been all this 
solicitude for the place of burial, itself commonly 
constructed in the form of a house, which testifies 
to a positive belief in a life after the physical 
death? The whole book leads up to the conclusion 
that the tomb is prepared as the domus aeterna, 
the eternal home, of him who is buried there; but I 
fail to get a clear idea—perhaps Mr. Parrot did 
not have a clear idea himself, and perhaps it is 
impossible to arrive at any definite conclusion 
on the point—to what extent the tomb remains 
the abode of the dead man’s soul as well as that 
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of his body, and to what extent the tomb is 
merely a symbolic representation on earth, of 
the abode which the deceased has received in the 
life beyond death, invisible to our eyes. 

Rotanp G. Kent 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


FROHBRONZEZEITLICHE KULTUREN IN UNGARN 
(Dissertationes Pannonicae, Series II, 13), 
by Pdl von Patay. Pp. 118, pls. 138, 14 maps. 
Budapest. Institut fiir Miinzkunde u. Archaeo- 
logie der P. Pazmany Universitit, 30 pengi. 
Excavations at Central Europe’s most impor- 

tant stratified Bronze-Age settlement, “Lapo- 

shalom” at Tészeg on the Tisza river, were begun 
by Marton before the war (1914-18). Yet this site, 
the basis for Childe’s (Danube in Prehistory) and 

Tompa’s (Bericht Rémisch-Germanischen Kom- 

mission 24/25) study of the Hungarian Bronze 

Age, remains unpublished, even at the time of this 

definitive dissertation by a student of Prof. von 

Tompa on the Early Bronze Age between the 

Great and Little Carpathians. Patay starts with 

a short sketch of the formative elements in this 

Bronze Age: the late Neolithic (Copper Age) 

autochthonous Bodrogkeresztir culture (66 sites 

on the Tisza, with outlyers west and east to the 

Decia Muresului group on the upper Maros in 

present Rumania); the contemporary, but intru- 

sive Baden culture (181 sites) which came from 
the northwest to occupy intensively the middle 

Danube drainage area and eastwards to, but not 

beyond, the Tisza; the Bell Beaker “hunters” 

(18 sites, 4 lying on the Austrian side of the 

Neusiedlersee) ; and the Vuéedol-Zéker culture (18 

sites), sparsely distributed in south Hungary as 

the eastern expression of the “furchenstich”’- 
decorated Laibach Moor—Mondsee— Attersee 
group. 

Admirable maps show the distribution of these 
sites within greater (irridentist) Hungary, but no 
complete analysis of these cultures is attempted. 
Even Kiskéris (PZ. 22, pp. 102-115) and Jaszladany 
(BRGK. 24/25, p. 58), where a copper battle-axe 
and an axe-adze in a Bodrogkeresztir cultural 
context date these noted, but hitherto “floating” 
metal types, are not mentioned save in the list of 
sites. The culture itself is chronologically related 
to Troy I. 

No stratigraphic connection between the late 
Neolithic and the earliest Bronze Age is known. 
The lowest level at “Laposhalom,” Tészeg 
(Tészeg A), better represented as a cultural entity 
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at Nagyrév, is of Bronze Age I. Thirty-one sites 
of the Nagyrév culture exist, excluding the site 
and culture of Perjamos, which Childe (Danube, 
pp. 216. 259) and Nestor (BRGK. 22, p. 88) had 
put in Bronze Age I, but which are here moved 
into Bronze Age II. The Nagyrév culture, equiva- 
lent in Hungary to the Pre-Unétice of Bohemia, 
is a conglomerate of Bodrogkeresztuir, Bell Beaker, 
and Baden influences, the last two plus the 
Vuéedol culture still surviving as ethnic (ceramic) 
entities. The most typical Nagyrév shape, a one- 
handled jug, is considered as an evolution from 
a Bell Beaker form (p. 33). This typological 
development is deduced from a washout on the 
Danube in 1876 (pp. 24, 33, 40) when six pots 
were salvaged, which are now set in a somewhat 
subjective sequence (pl. I, 6-11). Metal is rare; 
an unanalyzed triangular dagger from Tészeg A, 
spiral bracelets (not illustrated), and uncertain 
rings and earrings. Shell, stone, bone (including a 
Bell Beaker wrist-guard), settlements, agriculture, 
burials (chiefly contracted inhumations, but three 
cremations are known) are considered in order. 

Contemporary to the Nagyrév culture is an 
ill-defined group—the Kisapostag—on the Dan- 
ube and west of it, consisting of 4 urnfields and 
35 stray finds. Most of these latter Tompa put 
with the Nagyrév culture (BRGK. 24-25, p. 73) 
and the excavator of Kisapostag placed the type 
site in Bronze Age II. The characteristic form is 
the Nagyrév jug, and a second type, a flask some 
17 cm. high, with two small handles on the shoul- 
der, is compared with an amphora 40 cm. high 
from Tékoél (the site of the above-mentioned 
washout). This amphora (pl. I, 4) closely re- 
sembles a Corded Ware amphora, as the jug 
(pl. I, 9) from the same site resembles more closely 
a Corded Ware jug, than any Bell Beaker develop- 
ment the author claims for both jug and amphora. 
Any possible intrusions of Corded Ware are ig- 
nored by the author. 

A third form, a squat jug, appears in Tészeg B 
(p. 43), as does a fourth which is related to the 
Gata Culture (pp. 43, 90). A fifth type appears “‘in 
the middle of Tészeg B”’ (p. 44), as does a sixth, 
in the Vatya group (p. 44). 

The Group is “‘not poor in bronzes”’ (p. 44). 
““Many types of mortuary gifts of later periods 
already appear” (ibid.), but we are not told what 
they are, nor are any illustrated. 

It is the author’s thesis that the Bell Beaker 
culture “die Grundlage fiir die Kisapostag- 
Gruppe bildete” (p. 45). The first form of pot 
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cited as evidence, from Nagyrév is dubiously de- 
veloped from Bell Beaker ancestry by the typo- 
logical arrangement of the Tékél pots; the second 
form likewise is doubtful. The other vessels are 
Bronze Age II, and the bronzes “appear later.”’ 
The existence of such a “Kisapostag Group” 
might be more convincingly demonstrated if the 
author chose to plot in a statistical table the 
juxtaposition of these forms on the various sites, 
so that the reader could judge for himself the cor- 
relation of types. Such tables, indeed, would be 
useful for any of these “cultures” and “‘groups.” 

Bronze Age II (Tészeg B) is on the one hand a 
native development represented by the Perjamos 
culture along the Tisza (21 sites), the Gata culture 
around Neusiedlersee (23 sites) and Unétice 
influences (10 pure Unétice sites in West Slovakia, 
and further influences within present Hungary). 
Inhumations prevail in these groups. On the 
other hand is the development of the Pannonian 
Crusted Ware culture, known only from urnfields 
and cremations, which the author splits into two 
aspects, the northern belonging to Period IT (83 
sites), the southern in Period III (70 sites). 
Cremations are also the rule in the Vatya group. 
Another group, the Magyarad in Slovakia, yields 
Pannonian ware and inhumations. The character- 
istic traits of all these are discussed in detail. 
Maps succinctly indicate their distribution. 

To sum up: the culture of the Bronze Age in 
east Hungary, built on that of Bodrogkeresztir, 
under the influence of the Bell Beaker culture, 
corresponds with the stratified sequence at Tés- 
zeg, and is exemplified at Nagyrév, Perjamos, 
Hatvan, Fiizesabony. In Trans-Danubia (Pan- 
nonia) the Baden and Vuéedol admixture initiates 
the “Kisapostag’’— North Pannonian Incrusted 
—South Pannonian succession. Western Hun- 
gary felt more extraneous influences (Bell Beaker, 
Unétice, Tumulus Culture, Lausitz) than did the 
east. 

The Lausitz invasion is the closing period of 
the Bronze Age. The beginning is placed, following 
Tompa, at 2000 s.c. The author allows Tészeg C 
an extra hundred years at the expense of Tészeg B 
(by Tompa’s dating) so that the absolute chro- 
nology is thus reported: Copper Age to 2000 B.c.; 
Tészeg A 2000-1800; Tészeg B 1800-1500; 
Tészeg C 1500-1200; Tészeg D 1200-900. 

The actual problem of the absolute dating for 
the start of the Bronze Age is not discussed. Patay 
follows Tompa, who modified Childe’s (Danube) 
dates. Since the publication of all three of these 
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works, Childe has recently twice reopened this 
problem (AJA. xliii, p. 10-26, and The Dawn of 
European Civilization, 1939, pp. 1138, 119-20, 
326-28). His observations apply to the questions 
of the Early Bronze Age in Hungary, which Patay 
has so excellently exposed. James H. Gaunt 
Prasopy Museum 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


AsINE. RESULTS OF THE SWEDISH EXcaAVvaTIONs, 
1922-1930, by Otto Frédin and Axel W. Persson, 
edited by Alfred Westholm. Pp. viiit-452, 283 
figures, 3 plates in color. Stockholm, 1938, 50 kr. 
The publication of the results of the Swedish 

excavations at Asine has long been eagerly awaited 
by archaeologists interested in the pre-classical 
periods of Greek history. For the excavations, 
continuing through five campaigns from 1922 to 
1930, were conducted with all the refinements of 
method and the scrupulous care which have so 
notably distinguished archaeological researches in 
Sweden in recent times, thus encouraging the hope 
that here at Asine, if anywhere, might at last be 
recovered the decisive evidence needed to solve 
many of the outstanding archaeological problems 
relating to the early Greek world. The results of 
the undertaking now lie before us in the handsome 
volume under review. 

A brief preface deals with the formation of the 
Asine Committee through the initiative and under 
the high patronage of H.R.H. Crown Prince 
Gustaf Adolf and with the organization of the 
enterprise. Then follows a lengthy section by Dr. 
Otto Friédin on the progress of the excavation in 
which a circumstantial account of the course of 
work in the field is given in a chronological and 
topographical arrangement, treating first of the 
discoveries on the acropolis, then of those in the 
lower town, and finally of the cemeteries on Mt. 
Barbouna, where eight chamber tombs, including 
two unusually rich, of the Late Helladic period 
were opened. The remains brought to light belong 
to the early, middle and late stages of the Bronze 
Age, the Protogeometric and Geometric Periods, 
and to Hellenistic and Roman times, providing 
therefore an almost complete cross section of 
ancient Greek history, save for the Classical Age 
itself. 

Within the first section are included contribu- 
tions by two other collaborators: one, on the 
Architecture of the Lower City, is by Dr. Alfred 
Westholm, who analyzes the evidence and dis- 
cusses the plans of the recognizable houses be- 
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longing to the successive periods Early, Middle 
and Late Helladic, Geometric, Hellenistic and 
Roman; the other is a short description of a 
Roman bath by Holger Arbman. 

In the second half of the book Professor Axel W. 
Persson presents a detailed description of all the 
movable objects recovered, dealing chronologically 
first with those from the settlement, then with 
those from the tombs, chief attention being natu- 
rally devoted to the pottery, an immense quantity 
of which was found. Some commentary is inter- 
spersed here and there with the description, and 
at the end of the section is a brief summary of 
conclusions. In an appendix Erik Ljunger explains 
the methods he used in drawing up the contour 
map of the site, after which the book closes with 
a list of illustrations and an index. 

A careful perusal of the volume leaves the 
reader with a certain feeling of disappointment, 
for which, I hasten to add, the excavators and 
authors are not entirely responsible, although 
they are not wholly free from criticism. For the 
publication, in general, it seems to me, exhibits 
a rather marked lack of coérdination between its 
principal parts. The exploration in the field, 
together with the monumental remains on the one 
hand, and on the other hand the objects recovered 


are treated more as separate independent subjects 
than as interrelated and closely connected parts 


of one whole. The circumstances of the writing 
by widely scattered collaborators inevitably made 
difficult the editor’s task. Furthermore the lin- 
guistic peculiarities of the text form a real bar to 
easy understanding. It is of course gratifying to 
American when a first-hand work of 
archaeological importance is published in the 
English language, and occasional quaint expres- 
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sions or unusual turns of phrasing have a not 
infelicitous quality of their own. It must be 
admitted, however, that on the literary side Asine 
falls far below the standard set by other ‘recent 
Swedish works, such as The Royal Tomb at Dendra 
and the Publications of the Swedish Cyprus Expedi- 
tion. Here it is often difficult to understand what 
is meant, and many sentences are almost incom- 
prehensible. Furthermore, the book is sadly 
marred by scores of misprints. Surely in a work of 
such magnitude, otherwise so beautifully printed 
and illustrated, it would have been worth while, 
and relatively simple, to have the text properly 
Anglicized and the typographical errors cor- 
rected. 

The faults here criticized are, however, mainly 
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superficial, and I think it is Asine itself that is 
chiefly to blame for our feeling of disappointment; 
for, like nearly all other early settlements in 
Greece, it has revealed only a part of its past, and 
in spite of acute, painstaking efforts to elicit and 
interpret the evidence, the site remains at the 
critical points stubbornly reticent regarding the 
principal racial and cultural problems of prehis- 
tory. Perhaps we expected too much. 

Professor Persson, it is true, has offered many 
bright, ingenious and penetrating suggestions and 
many interesting inferences, as might have been 
anticipated from one so resourceful and fertile in 
mind; but by no means all of his conclusions can 
be accepted without the test of further considera- 
tion and study. Thus for example, his arguments 
for the existence of close connections between 
Central Anatolia (Alishar) and the Greek main- 
land in the Early Helladic period seem to me far 
from convincing. It may well be true that the use 
of glaze for decorating pottery in Early Helladic 
times was brought to the mainland from Crete; 
but there is abundant evidence now from both 
the Peloponnesos and Central Greece to show 
that glaze had already been invented and taken 
into wide use in the Neolithic period, which seems 
undeniably to have transmitted some other sur- 


viving heritages of its culture to the early Bronze 
Age; and a more searching examination of these 
problems is still needed. The special types of 
pottery for which the names “Achaean” and 


“Dorian” are proposed might well have been 
chosen for their lack of artistic merit; at any rate, 
no other valid basis for the nomenclature seems to 
me to have been established. Again, to mention 
only one further instance, Professor Persson is 
surely drawing a long bow when he cites the gabled 
form of éeiling noted in Chamber Tomb No. 2 
(the only one of its kind among eight such sepul- 
chres excavated on Mt. Barbouna, and equally 
rare at other sites) as supplying “fresh evidence 
that the megaron has had a gable roof.’ Of course 
it really supplies no evidence at all about the 
megaron; it proves, as was known before, that 
chamber tombs sometimes had a gable-formed 
ceiling which, at the most, may have been bor- 
rowed from contemporary domestic architecture, 
but which may equally well have been conditioned 
by the nature of the rock in which the tomb was 
cut. Such conjectures and theories, however, 
serve to enliven the text and to add an occasional 
touch of spice to a volume otherwise mainly a 
sober factual record and catalogue, not very easy 
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to read; and there are many stimulating new 
interpretations and comments with which one 
can heartily agree. 

In conclusion we must turn back to the real 
worth of the publication. Asine has yielded a very 
considerable amount of fresh and significant mate- 
rial for the Early, Middle and Late Helladic and 
the Protogeometric periods. Not a few lacunae in 
our knowledge of those eras have now been filled, 
while the whole general picture of pre-classical 
Greece takes on a firmer and sharper outline. The 
work is therefore a contribution of lasting value 
and importance as a primary document in its 
field; and with its many plans and wealth of illus- 
trations it will long be an indispensable item in the 
library of every student of early Greece. 

Cari W. BLEGEN 
University OF CINCINNATI 


THe SwepisH Messenta Expepition, by M. 
Natan Valmin. Pp. xv+484, pls. xxxvii (of 
which five are colored), plans vii, figs. in text 
100. Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, New York, 
Oxford University Press. 1938. $28.00. 

In this large volume are included the reports of 
excavations at three sites in Messenia, conducted 
during the years 1927, 1929, 1933 and 1934. The 
account of the one major excavation, that of the 
prehistoric site on the Malthi ridge, occupies 
nine-tenths of the volume, while the remainder 
presents the results of lesser investigations of the 
Temple of Pamisos at Haghios Floros and of some 
Roman mosaics at Haghia Triada near Korone. 

The prehistoric fortified site on the Malthi 
ridge, overlooking and commanding one of the 
main thoroughfares of the Messenian plain, is 
convincingly identified as Dorion, mentioned by 
Pausanias, IV, 33, 6-7. This settlement is unique 
among prehistoric towns of the Greek mainland 
in that its limits were definitely established, in the 
last two periods, by a circle of heavy fortifications, 
which could be traced for their entire extent, 420 
m. The division of the settlement into five periods, 
Dorion I to V, is based on architectural stra- 
tigraphy. The occupation began in the Early 
Neolithic period, but no remains of houses could 
be assigned with certainty to this period. The few 
scant remains of Dorion I and II, of the Early 
Helladic period, are of small huts, largely curvi- 
linear or apsidal in plan in the first period and 
rectilinear in the second period. There are more 
remains from Dorion III, of the Middle Helladic I 
period, and these again are chiefly of apsidal 
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forms, more highly developed but similar to those 
of the first period. It is Dorion IV, the Middle 
Helladic II town, which was first fortified by a 
heavy ring wall. This compact town, the center 
of which is occupied by an inner fortified area 
enclosing the palace of the ruler and its depend- 
encies, Valmin rightly insists is the unified concep- 
tion of one mind. The architecture is entirely 
rectilinear, the houses are of composite form and 
are arranged in irregular blocks, separated by 
narrow winding lanes and stairways. A consider- 
able part of the fortified area is occupied by three 
large, open spaces, probably necessary as places 
in which to herd animals, for military formation, 
or to accommodate in times of danger the villagers 
who lived outside the walls. The houses of Dorion 
IV were used into the last period. There were some 
repairs, some rebuilding, and a few new houses, the 
most interesting of which is the Mycenaean 
megaron, B85. 

The architectural remains are carefully de- 
scribed and wherever possible detailed strati- 
graphic lists are presented. The actual remains 
are plotted on a large plan of the site. Three other 
plans show partially reconstructed drawings of the 
buildings of the various periods. There is frequent 
mention of numerous fragments of roof tiles and 
of pieces of roofs, but nowhere does the author 
describe these objects. Roof tiles of the Early 
Helladic and Middle Helladic periods are rare and 
our knowledge of roof construction is scant. There 
are few comparisons in this section with material 
from other sites, in marked contrast to the chap- 
ters on pottery and miscellaneous finds. 

Of the forty-seven burials found within the 
settlement, thirty-eight were of children. The 
three earliest burials, called Early Helladic, were 
found together in an area enclosed by a Middle 
Helladic wall, partly formed of a double row of 
upright slabs. Valmin emphasizes the similarity 
to the larger grave circle at Mycenae. The other 
burials were mainly cist graves, scattered about 
among the houses. It is an interesting fact, not 
pointed out in the discussion, that the burials 
within the settlement ended in the Late Helladic 
I period, although the settlement continued, and 
that the one burial found outside, Grave XX VII, 
is the only one of the Late Mycenaean period. To 
this latest period also belong the three tholos 
tombs in the vicinity. Valmin’s attempt to bring 
the use of cist burials back into the Early Helladic 
period on the basis of Grave XXXIX is not 
convincing. The date before the Middle Helladic 


period is based on “‘some sherds of very coarse 
‘Adriatic’ vessels” (p. 190), but this is hardly 
sufficient, for the author points out repeatedly the 
close similarity of “Adriatic” ware over a long 
period of time. 

The great mass of pottery found is, unfor- 
tunately, in very fragmentary condition and is 
generally badly preserved, owing to earth con- 
ditions. The material represents the entire Greek 
prehistoric period, from early neolithic beginnings 
to the close of the Bronze Age and the first ap- 
pearance of iron. The greater mass of the ware is 


locally made, but there is a good representation of 


imported pottery in all periods. Much of the 
local ware, coarse and domestic pottery and some 
finer ware, is classed together as “‘ Adriatic” ware. 
This is the dominant pottery in all periods and it 
is said to show a continuous development from 
the Early Neolithic period to the end of the Late 
Helladic period. This pottery is used as proof that 
at least some of the population remained the same 
for the entire history of the site. However, there 
is definite change in the texture of the pottery, 
and there are also changes in shape, which are 
attributed to the imitation of imported ware by 
the indigenous population. Certainly, excent for 
the large quantity of this local ware, which is 
explained by the remoteness of the site from , 
commercial centers, this situation is not far differ- 
ent from that found on almost any prehistoric 
site. The local ware, particularly when made of a 
local clay of inferior quality, is bound to show 
continuity over long periods, even when made by 
different peoples. 

There is some contradiction in the discussion of 
the Proto-Minyan ware, the chronology of which 
it is difficult to ascertain. On p. 244 Valmin rightly 
says that the shapes (fig. 52) belong typologically 
between the Neolithic and the Middle Helladic 
wares. In fig. 52 and on pages 290 and 291 the 
ware is called Neolithic. However, in most in- 
stances in which Proto-Minyan ware appears in 
the presentations of stratification in the archi- 
tectural section (pp. 43, 45, 65, 73, 88, 92, 96, 99, 
115, 124, 129) it is accompanied by Early Helladic 
III wares and in several cases also by Middle 
Helladic I pottery. The statement made on p. 244 
and the profiles shown in fig. 52 certainly agree 
with the evidence of the stratification in placing 
this ware in the Early Helladic period, probably 
towards the end of it, where it would form an 
important link between the Early Helladic and 
the Middle Helladic periods. The profiles of this 
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ware are certainly different from and more highly 
developed than those of the Later Neolithic Gray 
ware, p. 272, as it is known from other sites. 

In the lowest levels on the site were found 
sherds of imported Neolithic pottery, which show 
relations mainly with the Peloponnesos and 
Central Greece and toa lesser extent with Northern 
Greece. Some of the imported wares and much of 
the local pottery are related to the wares of 
Western Greece and the general Adriatic region. 
Valmin calls the culture “northern” and suggests 
origins in the Northwest, whence the culture was 
brought by migrations in the Adriatic and West- 
ern Greece, contemporary with or perhaps earlier 
than the migrations from the Northeast which he 
believes populated much of the rest of Greece. 

The late appearance of the Early Helladic 
culture, in E.H. II, is an interesting example of 
cultural lag in a settlement far from the centers 
of trade and expansion. The Early Helladic period 
ended abruptly and was replaced by the Middle 
Helladic culture, which in the first phase is said 
to have strong similarities to the Neolithic culture 
and would be representative of the same people, 
perhaps returning to regain their original home. 
There are, however, suggestions of some con- 
tinuity between the Early Helladic and the Middle 
Helladic periods. The Middle Helladic culture 
developed uninterruptedly into the Late Helladiec, 
in the latest phase of which the settlement was 
ended. 

The rich group of small objects helps to com- 
plete the unusually good picture of primitive life 
which is offered by this site. There is little change 
among such objects for most of the duration of the 
settlement. Metal is scarce because of the remote- 
ness of the region from the sources of supply and 
as a consequence stone implements occur in quan- 
tity in the latest period. The finest single object is, 
of course, the steatite “Aphrodite of Malthi,” a 
small Neolithic steatopygous figurine. 

The conclusions are boldly written and of broad 
consequence. The four principal periods are seen 
as a fluctuation between northern and southern 
migrations or cultural influences; the Neolithic 
and Middle Helladic periods are of northern 
origin, while the Early and Late Helladic cultures 
are southern. With the first group belong the 
curvilinear houses, with the latter the rectilinear 
buildings. Although this is largely true at Malthi, 
the material does not seem sufficient or of such a 
nature as to revive the often refuted round-oval- 
rectangular theory of architectural development. 
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A striking conclusion is that the evidence, both 
architectural and ceramic, of continuity between 
the Neolithic and the Middle Helladic periods 
must mean that the Neolithic element is “Greek” 
and the Greeks are, as they said they were, au- 
tochthonous. 

Following the account of the excavations at 
Malthi, there is a description of the Temple of 
Pamisos uncovered at Haghios Floros. The identi- 
fication of this sanctuary of a river god is made 
certain by inscribed stelae. The place seems also 
to have been a minor healing sanctuary. It was 
used from the late archaic period to the Roman 
Imperial period. A small temple was the seat of 
the cult. Sufficient remains were found to allow 
a reconstruction of the temple on paper. 

The closing chapter describes a group of Roman 
mosaics of the period of Trajan, found at Haghia 
Triada near Korone (which is variously spelled). 
The remains are of a large building, probably a 
villa. One figured mosaic was rather well preserved 
and is excellently illustrated in a large color plate. 
The scene in the central panel portrays a Bacchic 
scene, which is convincingly related to Praxitelean 
sculpture. 

The few suggestions voiced here cannot in any 
way detract from the great value of Valmin’s 
work. It has opened a new and large field in 
Greek prehistory and has focused attention on 
influences coming to Greece from the West and 
Northwest. A new perspective has been given to 
many important problems, for some of which new 
and interesting solutions have been suggested. 
Since each site has its peculiarities, only an accu- 
mulation of evidence from numerous excavations 
in the region can test the theories presented here. 
Finally, the author is to be commended on the 
model rapidity with which this important material 
has been presented, both in preliminary and in 
final form. 

Sau S. WEINBERG 
Cuicago, 


Die AttiscHEN Kurotr by Ludwig Budde. Pp. 68, 
1 pl. Wiirzburg-Aumiihle, Konrad Triltsch Ver- 
lag, 1939. RM. 2.10. 

The importance of kouroi in archaic art is be- 
coming increasingly recognized, for they present 


a continuous series of statues of a single type in 
which the progressive development of Greek art 
from the late seventh to the early fifth century 
ean be conveniently studied. Dr. Budde in his 
doctor’s dissertation confines himself to the Attic 
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kouroi and selects seventeen examples, all marble 
statues, some preserved only in heads. Bronze 
statuettes are not included. The earliest of the 
series are the members of the Dipylon—New 
York—Sounion group; then come the groups of 
the Volomandra and the Munich kouroi; lastly 
such late specimens as the statue from the Ptoan 
Sanctuary, National Museum no. 20. The cata- 
logue proper, in which each kouros is described in 
detail, is followed by chapters on relative and 
absolute chronology and references to contempo- 
rary non-Attic kouroi. 

All archaeologists will be grateful to Dr. Budde 
for his careful analyses and his stimulating dis- 
cussions. It is, of course, not likely that in the 
present state of our knowledge complete una- 
nimity, especially in chronology, can be at- 
tained. And so it may be questioned whether the 
statue from Boeotia, no. 12 in the National 
Museum, is earlier rather than later than the 
Munich kouros; whether the youth from Phigaleia 
—with its protruding shoulder blades — is as early 
as the Sounion statues; whether the Volomandra 
and Thera kouroi, or the Tenea kouros and the 
Delos Colossus are contemporary; and whether 
the Sounion torso is more advanced and a finer 
work than the Sounion statue. The only safe basis 
for a relative chronology is a detailed study of the 
progressive development of the structure of the 
human figure and especially of the renderings of 
certain salient parts at successive periods. Ab- 
stract theories not founded on these concrete 
observations are vain. And in discussions of abso- 
lute chronology is it not essential to utilize the 
few historical landmarks rather than the varying 
opinions of archaeologists? 

One welcomes Dr. Budde’s inclusion of such a 
fine newcomer as the head in Boston (Caskey, 
AJA. xl, 1936, p. 307, figs. IA-C). The Webb head 
in the British Museum is now recognized as an 
archaistic Roman work (cf. Pryce, Catalogue of 
Sculpture, i, 1, p. 32). That the Ptoan statues nos. 
12 and 20 in the National Museum are Attic is of 
course a mere surmise. 

But though some of Dr. Budde’s assignments 
mzy be questioned, he must be congratulated on 
the major part of his work. For he has focussed 
attention on an all-important series of statues and 
valiantly struggled with the manifold problems 
they present. 

GisEeLa M. A, RicuTer 
Museum or Art 
New York 
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Late GEOMETRIC GRAVES AND A SEVENTH 
Century WELL IN THE Acora, by Rodney S. 
Young. Hesperia, Supplement II. Pp. ix+250, 
figs. in text 156. Athens, American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, 1939. $5.00. 

Dr. Shear’s annual reports have for several 
years been giving exciting glimpses of Geometric 
and Proto-Attic pottery found during the Ameri- 
can Excavations in the Athenian Agora. An 
important group of this material was published by 
Miss Dorothy Burr in Hesperia II, 1933. And now 
Young brings us the entire contents of a small 
cemetery, three additional graves, a well, and a se- 
lection of isolated finds—one of the largest masses 
of Geometric and Proto-Attic pottery ever 
published. Such a wealth of material would be 
important however published; Young’s skillful 
analysis of the pottery makes this volume funda- 
mental to all future work on the subject. 

Twenty graves were found sunk into a rectangu- 
lar terrace just south of the Tholos. Ten cist 
graves, containing the skeletons of adults, lay in 
a double row. The urn-burials of children were 
placed among the cists wherever space allowed. 
Drinking vessels and sometimes weapons were 
characteristic of the men’s graves; the pottery 
was placed at the men’s feet. The pottery of the 
women’s graves was placed wherever there was. 
room; the typical shape was the pyxis. There was 
clear evidence of burnt sacrifice made at the time 
of burial; the contents of the pyres were swept into 
the graves before they were closed. 

From the orderly arrangement of the graves and 
the fact that one was reused without disturbing 
the first burial, it is clear that their position was 
known. But with one doubtful exception there 
was no sign of a marker over the graves. The size 
of the necropolis, the arrangement, and the 
respect for prior burials suggest that this was a 
family plot. This view is supported by Angel’s 
anthropological studies (Appendix III), ‘which 
show family characteristics in the skeletons pre- 
served. The burial precinct was in active use for 
about two generations, from the last quarter of 
the eighth century into the second quarter of the 
seventh. Two graves, of the late seventh and 
early sixth centuries, show that it was remem- 
bered long after it ceased to be in general use, 

By a comparison of the several grave-groups 
with Geometric and Proto-Attic pottery from the 
Agora and other sources, Young has at last ended 
the traditional uncertainty regarding the se- 
quence and development of these styles, and 
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their chronological relation to Corinthian wares. 
He shows that the developed Geometric style was 
late and of short duration, and demonstrates the 
partial contemporaneity of the Subgeometric and 
Proto-Attic styles. 

The height of the Geometric style proper, the 
period of monumental amphorae with funeral 
scenes, enormous pyxides and pitchers, is com- 
pressed into the last quarter of the eighth century. 
This same quarter century saw the appearance of 
a number of new types, initiating trends charac- 
teristic of the early seventh century. These were 
in many cases due to the beginning of contact with 
the outside world, the same influence to which the 
animal frieze style is attributed. Shapes new at this 
time include bowls with ribbon-handles, very high 
rims, and often a high stand-base, the squat 
oenochoe with long neck, the lekythos, and the 
oenochoe of the shape of XIII:1, a type often 
decorated with “vertical circles.” The traditional 
Geometric decoration is enriched by the introduc- 
tion of the use of white paint for added details, 
and plastic decoration: snakes twined around the 
pots, or animal figures on the rim. 

The change at the turn of the century goes 
beyond the addition of new types, and the old 
Geometric shapes and decoration undergo a 
gradual transformation. Most of the shapes lose 
the clear definition of the earlier Geometric 
period. The distinct angle where the body joins the 
neck, as on the wide-mouthed jug of the Geometric 
style, is supplanted in the Subgeometric period by 
a continuous curve. The cup and skyphos lose 
their full round bodies and inset rim; in the 
Subgeometric period they have nearly straight 
sides and flaring rims. The inscribed cups from 
Hymettos belong to this Subgeometric class. 
Hydriae and amphorae become thin and elon- 
gated, the foot tall and nearly straight, and the 
wide flaring lip is replaced by a rolled rim. The 
stand of the ribbon-handled bowl becomes higher 
and higher. 

Similar changes are to be seen in the decora- 
tion. Although the meander reaches its highest 
development in the last quarter of the eighth 
century on the monumental amphorae of the 
Dipylon, it begins at the same time to decline on 
less pretentious pots. Careless vertical hatching 
takes the place of diagonal hatching of the best 
work, a plain line meander appears, and a “‘key 
pattern,” an easily plotted substitute for the 
meander, is found both hatched and drawn in 
single line. The checkerboard suffers from the 
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same shorthand methods as the meander, until it 
comes to resemble, as Young aptly remarks, a 
badly made brick wall. The zigzag, carefully 
drawn in early Geometric, becomes tall and 
cursive in late Geometric, and in the Subgeometric 
period tears away from the bands which it formerly 
filled. Bands of wiggly vertical lines often occur, 
not touching the limiting bands of the zone or 
panel. A favorite pattern of the late Geometric 
style is the “lozenge star,” at first carefully con- 
structed about a checkerboard lozenge, later 
drawn in shorthand. The “vertical circle’? makes 
its appearance in the last years of the Geometric 
style, borrowed from Cyprus. Animals, common in 
Corinth after the middle of the eighth century, 
make their appearance in Attica in the last 
quarter of the century. At first rigidly geometric, 
they soon begin to move and fill out. Hybrid 
animals belong to the seventh century. 

While the animals, the “vertical circles,” and 
certain other characteristics of the late eighth 
century must be ascribed to Oriental influence, we 
cannot yet speak of an Orientalizing style, as the 
term is usually understood. Vibrant animals, 
floral patterns, outline drawing, incision, and the 
free use of white paint, the hall-marks of the 
Proto-Attic style, belong to the seventh century. 
Once introduced, the Orientalizing style makes 
steady progress, particularly on the better ware, 
but does not immediately displace the old 
Geometric tradition. Small vases of purely Sub- 
geometric style with no trace of oriental influence 
continue to be made and even exported until the 
second quarter of the seventh century. On more 
pretentious ware Orientalizing design is incor- 
porated into, and gradually modifies, the Geo- 
metric scheme. The Analatos hydria, dated by 
Young to the first quarter of the seventh century, 
contains many Orientalizing elements composed 
in the inherited Geometric syntax. The second 
quarter of the century sees the emancipation of 
the Proto-Attic style, paving the way for the 
Burgon lebes and other developed Proto-Attic 
works of the third quarter of the seventh century. 

Young’s treatment of the Proto-Attic style is in 
general agreement with that of J. M. Cook, whose 
article in BSA. xxxv, pp. 165-219, appeared after 
the completion of Young’s work. Young and Cook 
agree as to the sequence of styles, and their dating 
is essentially the same. Young states his reasons 
for dating more fully than Cook, and his division 
into quarter centuries is less likely to mislead 
than Cook’s “710-680, 680-630,” ete. 
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Young’s chronology will upset some; it delights 
the reviewer. His relative chronology is based in 
part on the position of the graves in the cemetery, 
in part on stylistic deductions from all available 
sealed deposits in Attica. It seems water-tight. 
Absolute dates in the seventh century are supplied 
by correspondences between Attic and Corinthian 
wares. The evidence is abundant and decisive, 
depending, of course, on the accuracy of Payne’s 
dating of the Protocorinthian style. Confirmation 
of this chronology is supplied by the discovery of 
amphorae of Phaleron type at Gela and Daphne, 
both founded in the first half of the seventh 
century. 

Young is not able to present any one over- 
whelming argument to sanctify his dating of the 
earliest graves of the cemetery in the last quarter 
of the eighth century, but there is an imposing 
accumulation of evidence all pointing to that 
date. The skeletal remains, as interpreted by 
Angel in Appendix III show that this was a 
family plot. The burials took place consecutively 
over a relatively short period of time, and fit 
comfortably into the two generations assumed for 
the active use of the cemetery. If the second 
generation, with Subgeometric ware, falls into the 
first quarter of the seventh century, the earlier 
may well fill the last quarter of the eighth century. 

Young’s study of sealed deposits shows that 
Wide was right in arguing, many years ago, for 
the telescoping of styles at the end of the Geo- 
metric period. Young proves that much which 
has been called Geometric, and not very late Geo- 
metric at that, is in reality Subgeometric and 
contemporary with the Proto-Attic style of the 
early seventh century. This is verified by the 
presence of two Subgeometric skyphoi in tomb 9 
at Amathus, definitely dated by scarabs after the 
beginning of the 26th dynasty in Egypt. Young 
might also have cited the Cypriote imitation of 
Greek Subgeometric elements in the seventh 
century, “Bichrome IV” ware (SCE. ii, pl. 
CXXXIX: 11; CVA. Br. Mus. IICe, pl. IV: 1; 
Annuario x-xii, p. 525, fig. 605). 

Since the Subgeometric style is thus definitely 
dated to the seventh century, the last preceding 
pottery must have continued until the end of the 
eighth. This is the developed Geometric style of 
the monumental amphorae and their contempo- 
raries. Some of these must date to the end of the 
eighth century; the question is how much earlier 
the first can be. Young argues that we are dealing 
with a short period of intense activity, and limits 


it to the last quarter of the century. The proto- 
Orientalizing animal friezes of the amphorae 
should respond to closer scrutiny, and the whole 
group might give significant results under a 
Beazleyesque study of masters. 

Cyprus may seal the matter. The oldest Attic 
pot found in Cyprus is a krater which slightly 
antedates the monumental amphorae of the 
Dipylon. It was found at Amathus in a tomb of 
the end of Cypro-Geometric III, dating from the 
second half of the eighth century (SCE. ii, pls. 
XIX, CLX: 1, wrongly called Argive). Young 
notes the Cypriote origin of the oenochoe with 
“vertical circles,” which appeared in Attica in 
the late Geometric style and “was probably not 
popular until the last quarter of the century.” 
The Cypriote prototype is a product of the transi- 
tion from Cypro-Geometric III to Cypro-Archaic 
I, and is not easily dated before 725 B.c. in its 
homeland. It is certainly not earlier in Attica. 
The whole question of Cypriote chronology and 
its bearing on early Greece should be clarified 
by the forthcoming volume iv of The Swedish 
Cyprus Expedition. 

In a short discussion of inscribed pottery, 
Young shows that the earliest known Greek 
inscription is still that on the Dipylon oenochoe, 
which is dated not before 700. The Hymettos | 
sherds are assigned to the Subgeometric period 
and the seventh century, along with the earliest 
inscribed sherds from Corinth. 

There is a welcome appendix on the much dis- 
cussed “Isis grave” at Eleusis, whose Egyptian 
objects have been the inspiration and bane of 
more than one date-hunter. The pottery includes 
many late types, and is dated shortly before 700 
B.c. Is it coincidence that this agrees with von 
Bissing’s dating of the scarabs? 

JOHN FRANKLIN DANIEL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Corpus VasoruM ANTIQUORUM, DEUTSCHLAND, 

Bonn, AKADEMISCHES KunstmusEuM, Band I, 

by Adolf Greifenhagen. Pp. 53, pls. xlvi. 

C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Munich, 

1938. RM. 18. 

A doubly welcome instalment of the CV A: for 
its own sake, and because the hope for German 
participation is here at last realized. 

Save for a few specimens lent to K@ln, all the 
Attic vases belonging to the University of Bonn of 
the categories red-figure, polychrome (“schwarz- 
bunt”), black (“Firnisware”), and white-ground 
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are here published, together with a plate of more 
or less indeterminable varia for good measure. 
One of the red-figured vases is a very famous 
piece, the bell-krater by Polion showing Tynda- 
reos and his family awaiting the birth of Helen 
from her egg, and glimpses, at least, are to be 
caught of a score of painters better than Polion; 
but so many of the items are tantalizing frag- 
ments that this is not a showy fascicle, however 
remarkable in its abundant and curious variety. 
The plates omit the customary symbols of 
classification and indications of scale: that is no 
loss. They are printed on one side only, and this 
innovation is a gain, helpful to comparative study, 
and especially convenient in a fascicle which 
devotes ten plates to one great find of krater 
fragments, many of them in one style, that of 
Greifenhagen’s Painter of the Athens Dinos. 
Between printer and photographer must be 
divided the credit for the good gradation of tone 
which, without any sacrifice of crispness, permits 
“brown” and “white” to come through unusually 
well (see especially pl. 9, 2, pl. 18, 2 and 8, pl. 20, 
2 and 4). Two disappointments in the plates: less 
skilful lighting than was to be expected of a 
fascicle from the country which has taught our 
own photographers of vases how to control reflec- 
tions, and a marked shortage of aspects. Doubtless 
there is a reasonable limit to be enforced upon the 
connoisseurs’ curiosity about minor figures and 
the chronologists’ appetite for “‘trifles” of orna- 
ment, and indeed most of the specimens here 
denied complete publication are rather shabby 
things. But one must regret that five of the twelve 
figures on the not unimportant lebes gamikos, pl. 
12, 4 and pl. 14, 4, are more or less invisible. In his 
exclusiveness, the editor has perhaps been unfair 
to himself; could we see more views of these 
slighted pieces, we might have less right to dispute 
some of his remarks upon them. Pl. 8, 8 seems to 
be dated too late; but the justification of Greifen- 
hagen’s “about 420” may lie in the unpublished 
ornament. Pl, 15, 3: not tympanon but diskos, 
I guess, but can only guess. Pl. 39, 3: “A and B, 
dancing silen”; that of A seems to be sitting, like 
the silens of the Zephyros Painter’s kotyle in 
Schwerin (Smith, Lewismaler, pl. 28, a-b); but 
what light would his eclipsed companion throw 
upon the matter? But praise must not be grudged 
to the care lavished upon full presentation of very 
many items of which the editor thinks less meanly 
(note especially pl. 5, 2, ingenious insertion of a 
separated fragment, and fig. 1, p. 19, Bonn 148a, 
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shown to have belonged to a lost vase of the Duc 
de Luynes). 

The text is conscientious, adroit (especially in 
its method of bibliography), enlightening; and the 
value of Greifenhagen’s own good work is en- 
hanced by his incorporation of many penetrat- 
ing remarks communicated by Beazley. Pl. 3, 2: 
express reference might have been made to a cup 
in Yale (Baur, Stoddard Collection, pl. 15, 163), 
significant control of a German colleague’s at- 
tribution of this Bonn cup to the Gales Painter 
which Greifenhagen records. For myself, I cannot 
see on the Bonn vase anything of the astringent 
quality which redeems this painter’s drawing from 
weak prettiness. Pl. 6, 1 and 3: the suspended 
sponges are not dripping; the red under them 
represents the tags of clearly visible aryballoi 
(see Haspels, BSA. 29, 216-223). Pl. 7, 3: a 
report, even negative, about contouring would 
have been welcome, for it is an oddity of the cited 
California fragment that the figures there are not 
contoured with relief-line. Pl. 13, 1: the inter- 
pretation of the appendages of kitharai as bags 
or wraps suits neither the dignity of this instru- 
ment, nor the dimensions of many examples, nor 
what we know of the Greek use of tainiai; surely 
this “‘Futteral”’ is a decorative apron? Pl. 15, 2, 
left figure: converse of the slip corrected by 
Greifenhagen in Kekule’s description of the Leda 
of pl. 20. Pl. 16, 6: for “‘pectorations”’ read “‘resto- 
rations.” Pl. 19, 1: add to this list of Polion’s 
works a charming oinochoe in the Hearst collec- 
tion at San Simeon (Eros riding deer). Pl. 22, 10: 
trace of flute at left? Pl. 26, 1 and 2: are the bases 
corrugated underneath? Pl. 26, 4: “Spiegel in 
Schriigansicht.” Perhaps, if the significance of 
the lines of detail bears pressing; but the outline 
of the object is so like the form of the tomb or 
betyl often seen on squat lekythoi of this special 
class that, if Greifenhagen is right, here is a rather 
fatuous perversion of the common motive. “Heads 
of goddesses with chthonic, or at least sacred, 
object between” becomes “after you with that 
mirror.”” To Greifenhagen’s list of these lekythoi 
with heads add a very pretty specimen recently 
acquired by Princeton. Pl. 30 (p. 34). Is not 
xavdus masculine? Pl. 41, 1-3, pl. 42, 1: the 
reviewer is not alone in doubting this identifica- 
tion of the Pistoxenos Painter with the Penthesilea 
Painter. As to Glaukon, the absence of his name 
from the Well of the Love-Names (Talcott, 
Hesperia 5, 1936, 333-354), if that is as significant 
as it is startling, may require us to abridge the 
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period of his popularity (Lewismaler, note 12). 
See Thompson’s dating of the well (Hesperia, 6, 
1937, 16 ff.). But I must say that Greifenhagen’s 
date for the present fragment, 465-460, seems to 
fit its style. H. R. W. Smuiru 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Excavations AT Otyntuus—Part IX—TuHeE 

Cuatcipic Mint AND THE ExcavaTIon Corns 

Founp 1n 1928-1934, by David M. Robinson 

and Paul Augustus Clement. 1938. Pp. xxxi+ 

413. Pl. xxxvi. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 

Press. $15.00. 

This monumental work deals with the gold 
and silver coinage of the Chalcidic League —the 
bronze issues have not yet been studied in detail — 
and succeeds in establishing a satisfactory chron- 
ology for the whole period of the mint’s activity, 
432-348 B.c. An attempt has been made to list 
as completely as possible all the known coins in 
public and private collections, and to provide a 
special study of the excavation coins of 1928-34. 
The system of cataloguing is thorough, and the 
study of die sequences is particularly careful and 
detailed. 

The dates adopted for the Chalcidic mint are 
432-348, with the series of named magistrates 
beginning in 379. The destruction of the Chalcidic 
state by Philip IT in 348 provides an obvious date 
for the closing of the mint. The date of its opening 
and of the beginning of the so-called Chalcidic 
League is less certain. The arguments of Kahr- 
stedt, West and Swoboda, based chiefly on the 
fact that of "OAWvG01 occur in the Athenian trib- 
ute lists for the last time in 432/1, while Thucy- 
dides’ use of the term of XaAxiSijs begins in 
connection with the events of the following year, 
seem convincing for 432 as the first year of the 
Chalcidic confederacy. Evidence of the coins 
themselves bears this out: a comparison of the 
Chalcidic series with the Macedonian coins of 
Perdiccas ITI (ca. 454-ca. 413), for style and fab- 
ric and especially for degree of attrition where they 
occur together in the same hoard, shows that the 
Chalcidic series must begin about the middle or 
towards the end of Perdiccas’ reign, and probably 
no later than the year 432/1. Further, the fact 
that the coinage is a unified and continuous series 
issued from a single mint confirms the view that 
oi XaAxidijs formed a closely-knit sovereign 
state centered at Olynthus rather than a loose 
league of autonomous or semi-autonomous states. 

The relative chronology of the coinage is 
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worked out in detail in the most painstaking 
manner, so that the authors are quite convincing 
in their presentation of the relationship between 
the various groups of dies. Evidence of hoards 
and the degree of attrition are of prime impor- 
tance here. The eleven magistrates are arranged 
in series partly on stylistic grounds, partly on the 


basis of the attrition of their coins in the hoards. 
The list is as follows: 
379-376 
376-373 
373-370 
370-367 
367-364 
364-361 
The magistrates from Leades to Olympichus 
are distinguished as a minor group within the 
series by the use of a special type of cithara, and 


Asclepiodorus 
Straton 
Leades. . 


361-358 
358-355 
355-352 
352-350 
350-348 


Olympichus 
Annicas.... 
Ariston. ... 
Eudoridas.. 
Dicaeus.. . . 


Timarchus.. . 
Polyxenus . 
Archidamus 


those from Annicas to Dicaeus by a common 
secondary type on their punch dies. Further, the 
authors show not only that Gaebler’s date —379 — 
for the beginning of the series is certainly cor- 
rect, but also that the normal period of a magis- 
tracy was three years. This of course involves the 
assumption that the list of names from the coins 
is complete —an assumption in which the authors 
feel justified by the high “ratio of preservation” 
of the Chalcidic coinage, and by the stylistic , 
connections between contiguous groups. Most 
interesting is the argument for the shortened ten- 
ure of office of Eudoridas and Dicaeus, the last 
two on the list, to whom a four-year period is 
assigned instead of the normal six years. Eudori- 
das is connected, probably rightly, with the anti- 
Macedonian party which was in power briefly 
from 352/1, when Philip made a demonstration 
on the eastern border of the Chalcidic territory 
and forced the Chalcidic League to send him 
reassurances. Eudoridas then presumably lost his 
office and went into exile with the party leader 
Apollonides in 351 or 350 (the authors incline to 
the latter date) and Dicaeus took his place until 
the fall of Olynthus in the summer of 348. This 
abnormality in the history of the magistracy fits 
in well, not only with what we know of the events 
of the period from other sources, but also with 
the mathematics necessary to divide the group 
over the years assigned to it, and thus tends to 
confirm the argument as a whole. This discussion 
and the conclusions drawn from it show admirably 
the historical value of numismatic studies. 
Following the chronological considerations is a 
description of the composition of the various 
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hoards and a discussion of symbols, types, and 
the standard on which the coins were struck. 
With regard to the latter, authorities have been in 
disagreement as to a name, and the authors are 
not inclined to choose among those proposed — 
Phoenician, Abderite, Thracian-Abderite, Paeo- 
nian, Milesian and Chian. They establish the 
weight of the tetradrachm at 14.50 grammes 
or about 936 grains. 

In the list of forgeries the place of dishonor is 
occupied, as usual, by Christodoulos. The authors 
take exception to several of Gaebler’s condemna- 
tions among the Chalcidic coins. (They are sup- 
ported in their vindication by Newell, Ravel, etc. 
See Schwabacher’s article in AJA. 1938, pp. 70 ff.). 

The catalogue of all the coins found at Olyn- 
thus from 1928-1934 is full and complete. Most 
of the coins came, of course, from the Chalcidic 
mint and from neighboring Macedonian and 
other northern cities, but the collection on the 
whole is fairly representative of the Greek world.' 

Some exception might be taken to the sesquipe- 
dalian and occasionally obscure style in which the 
book is written. To say that an hypothesis has 
not been controlled by laboratory experiment is an 
unnecessary perversion; and the use of algebraic 
symbols in the discussion of the Chalcidic magis- 
trates’ tenure of office is not only unnecessary 
but repulsive. 

It would be interesting to know which sections 
were done by which of the authors; the writer of 
this review happens to know, for instance, 
that much of the detailed work on die sequences 
was done by Mr. Clement, who deserves to be 
congratulated on the result. 

The careful indices and tables make the work 
extremely valuable to the student, and the plates 
cannot be too highly praised. . Mary WALLACE 
Bou.pEr, CoLorADo 


Tue CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT History: VOLUME OF 


PuatsEs V, prepared by C. T. Seltman. Pp. 170 

of text, with 170 plates. Cambridge. at the 

University Press; New York, The Macmillan 

Co., 1939. $4.00. 

This volume of plates illustrating the text of 
volumes XI and XII of the History, covers the 


1A minor addition may be made to the list of 
coins from the mint at Olynthus: A drachma 
bought in Athens in 1937 for the collection of the 
Department of Classics of the University of 
Colorado (Catalogue No. 13) was clearly struck 
by the same dies as No. 100, on Pl. XI. 
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period from 70 to 324 a.p., from the accession of 
Vespasian to the beginning of Constantine’s rule 
as sole emperor. It is perhaps the most difficult 
period in all history to illustrate with works of 
art, since the epochal trend is hidden beneath the 
flow and counter-flow of tides of artistic influences, 
with little obvious indication of the ultimate 
predominance of any one of these factors. Added 
to this is the fractional treatment of the art of the 
age, scattered here and there in the text of the 
History; since the plates must illustrate the text, 
the result can hardly be expected to exhibit a 
consistent pictorial unfolding of Mediterranean 
art from the Flavians to Constantine. 

Nevertheless the choice of monuments, con- 
sidering the handicap just mentioned, is without 
question good, and especially so in the novelty 
and freshness of most of the objects chosen. The 
period covered is too early to show the ultimate 
florescence of the germinating Orientalism which 
is the undertone of the art of the second and third 
centuries, or the final result of Germanic contact 
with the East, but the first half-dozen plates 
present an excellent mixture of barbarian and 
Roman artifacts which reveal the characteristic 
culture of the northern frontier, and a good deal 
of rummaging has produced some illustration of 
the “culture of the steppes” and of the Sasoanian 
art which in later centuries so profoundly altered 
the painting of the eastern provinces. A fair no- 
tion of the layout of Nero’s Golden House is 
ingeniously provided by restorations of the 
Roman camp and legatus’ palace at Vetera, and 
by a wall-painting of Pompeii. The Celtic quality 
of Romano-British art is apparent in the gold 
brooch and some of the Castor ware on pp. 51 
and 155, with spirals already turning into the 
trumpet pattern that will dominate the later 
Celtic style. 

As one would expect from its numismatist- 
author, the coins are given ample representation, 
and furnish the most revealing portion of the 
volume as regards the evolution of style. Nowhere 
else perhaps within this period can the ebb and 
flow of progressive illusionism on the one hand, 
and of neo-Attic reaction on the other be observed 
so well, in spite of diminutive scale, nor that sub- 
tle undermining of plastic form and of specific 
naturalism, which brings the coin-portraits of the 
later third century into linear pattern and those 
of the fourth to simplified abstraction. The 
selection of sculptured portraits is excellent 
throughout the book, and these, together with 
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the extraordinary reliefs from the valley of the 
Moselle, make one wonder whether the art and 
culture of the Roman empire in the third and 
fourth centuries, renewed by provincial and bar- 
baric blood as they appear to be from these ex- 
pressive heads, were really the record of decay 
that some historians would have us believe. 

Both familiar and relatively new examples are 
interestingly mingled; the triteness of the imperial 
arches and columns is offset by arresting illustra- 
tions of African and Asiatic religions, of the apart- 
ment houses of Ostia, of sculptures showing the 
Greek influence in Chinese Turkestan. The 
chronology adopted for the objects selected is 
very up-to-date and occasionally somewhat be- 
yond that limit. The attribution of the Farnese 
Hercules and Bull to the third century will not 
command universal assent, nor would most 
students of early Christian art accept the dating 
‘in the period of the Tetrarchy,” given to the 
sarcophagus no. 161 of the Lateran Museum. 

C. R. Morey 

Princeton UNIVERSITY 


Myrtu AND ALLEGORY IN ANCIENT ArT, by Roger 
Hinks. Pp. 135, pls. XXXII. (Studies of the 
Warburg Institute, edited by Fritz Saxl, vol. 6). 
London, The Warburg Institute, 1939, 18s. 
The scope of this book, in the author’s words 

(p. 1) is “‘to differentiate between mythical and 
allegorical representations in Greek and Roman 
art, and to interpret them as expressing a change 
in the attitude of the ancient mind towards the 
imaginative relationship of man with his environ- 
ment.” In both myth and allegory man attempts 
to express his experience of reality; both are 
symbolic, but whereas myth is based primarily on 
intuition, allegory is self-conscious and predomi- 
nantly intellectual, and hence appears only later 
(in Greece not perhaps before the fifth century), 
and employs the figures of myth to express a new 
content. Otherwise stated, myth is implicitly 
symbolic, allegory is explicitly symbolic (p. 19). 
Obviously, an isolated figure may often be inter- 
preted either as mythical or as a simple personifi- 
cation, depending on the spectator’s attitude. It 
is not the type so much as the relation between 
the figures that indicates the meaning of the 
representation, and for this reason the study is 
largely confined to complex allegories, involving 
several figures. It is with these problems, and 
with the definition of terms, that the introductory 
chapter, Myth and Logic, is concerned. 
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In the three remaining chapters, H. considers 
symbolic representations of Natural Order, of 
Social Order, and of Mental Order, designated 
respectively as Dike, Themis, and Mnemosyne. 
Under the first heading are considered the anthro- 
pomorphic representations of the cosmic powers, 
the seasons,? and other time units; under the 
second, political entities, Tyche, and such social 
phenomena as the apotheosis of the emperors; 
and under the last the much more difficult task 
of representing in plastic form man’s own per- 
sonality. The treatment makes no pretense of 
being exhaustive, and the concern throughout 
is with the content rather than the aesthetic 
value of the examples considered. 

It is a stimulating piece of work, and succeeds 
in throwing considerable light on the attitude of 
ancient man to his world. Even when the precise 
meaning which the artist intended to convey 
cannot be recaptured, the relation of the various 
elements of the composition, one to another, is 
often illuminating, and it is a fortunate fact, as 
H. states, that “ancient allegory still retains 
much of the poetic immediacy which the alle- 
gories of the middle ages and the renascence have 
already lost”’ (p. 5). 


To the reviewer, the section on ancient concep- 


tions of the universe seems much the weakest , 
part of the work. There are a number of question- 
able pronouncements on Greek religion. The 
vitality of the Olympian gods is greatly under- 
estimated, and the existence of totemism in 
Greece has yet to be proved. Indeed, throughout 
the first part of the book the influence of Miss 
Jane Harrison’s theories is all too painfully evi- 
dent, and she is repeatedly cited as, apparently, 
the final authority on Greek religion. 

There seems to be no valid reason for quoting 
Eusebius’ V ita Constantini in a Latin translation 
(p. 31, n. 6). The plates are excellent, and the 
book is a fine example of printing, with a mini- 
mum of misprints. Francis R. WALTON 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Roman Arrica, by R. M. Haywood; Roman 
Syria, by F. M. Heichelheim; Roman GREEcE, 
by J. A. O. Larsen; Roman Asta, by T. R. S. 
Broughton (An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome, edited by Tenney Frank, Vol. IV). Pp. 


2?To the discussion of the iconography of the 
seasons should now be added: G.M.A. Haufmann, 
“The Seasons in John of Gaza’s Tabula Mundi,” 
Latomus 3, 1939, pp. 111-118. 
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vii+950. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 

Press, 1938. $5.00. 

The publication of this distinguished volume 
occurred something more than a year before the 
sudden death of Professor Frank, the great 
American scholar whose project for a survey of 
the economic life of Rome in the republican and 
imperial times was thereby advanced four-fifths 
of its way to completion. Happily the final vol- 
ume, covering Rome and Italy of the Empire, 
which he had reserved for himself and which he 
did not live to see published, was so well ad- 
vanced that that also will presently appear, 
under the able charge of Miss Taylor and Pro- 
fessor Broughton. To these same two scholars 
we shall also be indebted for a full index covering 
all the volumes of the series, which will satisfy 
the need expressed by many reviewers and felt 
by all users of the previous volumes. Especially 
valuable will be the list of ancient texts utilized 
and discussed. It has not been announced whether 
this final volume will cover also the areas of the 
Empire which have been hitherto untouched, the 
Cyrenaica and the Danubian provinces. 

The present volume has received two reviews 
in English, by A. H. M. Jones in the Journal of 
Roman Studies and by Professor Rostovtzeff in 
the American Journal of Philology, and the 
experience of readers will, I believe, confirm their 
general agreement as to its virtues and its defects. 
The former are, of course, obvious. The four con- 
tributors, who have assembled material bearing 
on the economic life of these important sections 
of the Roman world sufficient to occupy almost 
a thousand pages of text, much of it in small type, 
have obviously placed the scientific world under 
considerable obligation. Earlier investigations 
have been appraised and coérdinated, and much 
original spade-work has been done. Nor has the 
volume an interest only for economists. Except in 
the case of Syria, each section is prefaced by a 
longer or shorter sketch of the history of the area 
under consideration, and both Larsen and 
Broughton devote liberal space to administrative 
and constitutional problems. As sociology and 
economics are only with difficulty kept distinct, 
that department also is well served in three of 
the four cases, only Larsen keeping it in the 
background. There will be few students of the 
period in antiquity which began with the Roman 
expansion in the second century B.c. who will not 
find the volume an invaluable aid. 

In view of this substantial and very real service 
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performed by the four authors, it seems ungrateful 
to express also the criticism that every user of the 
book will feel, but there is unfortunately another 
side to the picture. Most pronounced is the vary- 
ing form of presentation adopted by the con- 
tributors, and it is hard entirely to absolve the 
distinguished editor of the series from the charge 
of having been lax, either in his instructions to 
them or in his handling of their manuscripts. 
This fact will be appreciated by those who, like 
the present reviewer, have tried to use the series 
in undergraduate teaching. Some variety was 
noticeable in the earlier volumes, but here there 
are four contributors and four quite different 
points of view. Of these four, only Heichelheim 
has kept strictly to the project of an Economic 
Survey. The same characteristic which makes 
the volume of interest to scholars of diverse fields 
makes it also less readily useful to those who are 
interested primarily in the economic field. It would 
seem to have been possible for all the contrib- 
utors to have followed a consistent scheme, in 
spite of the fact that the evidence which they use 
is, of course, of a varying nature, in some cases 
the bulk of it consisting of inscriptions, of papyri, 
and of archaeological finds, while in others it 
consists largely of literary texts. One might prop- 
erly ask that the less accessible texts should be 
quoted rather than the more accessible, but the 
reverse tends to be true. Thus Professor Johnson 
in the volume on Roman Egypt had to quote all 
of his papyri only in translation, but here Hay- 
wood and Larsen continually obstruct their nar- 
rative and render pages almost illegible with 
long quotations in Greek and Latin from authors 
whose works are not only already familiar, but 
which are to be found in any scholar’s library. 
Even Broughton, who exercises in general a very 
sound judgment in this matter and who relegates 
much of this material properly to footnotes, tends 
at times to quote Appian and Strabo in this way, 
when a mere reference to the relevant passage 
would suffice, and save space for the inclusion of 
collections of illustrative material readily avail- 
able only to the specialist. 

A second vagary of the contributors lies in 
their handling and quotation of modern sources. 
This does not affect the use of the volume by the 
non-technical reader, but it has other drawbacks. 
Here Heichelheim is a notable exception. He 
not only appends to his section a Selected Bib- 
liography but follows the accepted practice of 
scholarship, citing in footnotes the authority for 
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his statements with due acknowledgment to his 
predecessors for their contributions to the prob- 
lem. This, it would seem unnecessary to point 
out, is both useful and courteous. The others, 
however, are more lax. Larsen gives a Selected 
Bibliography, and cites his predecessors irregu- 
larly. Haywood does the latter but not the 
former, and Broughton, generally :speaking, 
neither. This is doubtless due in part to consider- 
ations of space. The section on Asia Minor is 
much the longest of the four, occupying in fact 
almost half the volume, and the original manu- 
script was longer still. Nevertheless such a pro- 
cedure cannot be passed over without protest, for 
it has a major objection. No volume is final or 
complete. In spite of the wealth of material which 
Broughton presents for the study of Asia Minor, 
scholars interested in special questions must al- 
ways go further. It is to be presumed that the 
author himself has gone carefully through the 
modern literature bearing on his subject, and it is 
nothing less than a waste that he did not or could 
not make that material systematically available 
to his readers. This is particularly true of the epi- 
graphical material. Broughton’s very valuable 
survey of the cities of Asia Minor was clearly 
based on a thorough, probably on a complete 
examination of the inscriptions. It would have 
been a service if he had listed under each city, 
town and village all of the inscriptions known to 
relate to it. 

The volume is too large and too diverse in sub- 
ject to justify any really detailed criticism here. 
Errors and omissions occur, as where do they not? 
There are interpretations with which others will 
not agree, but that is to be expected. In general, 
this may be said. Africa’s treatment is sketchy, 
but painstakingly accurate. Dr. Haywood in- 
tends to pursue the subject further, and will do 
more and better later. Syria was undertaken by 
Dr. Heichelheim on short notice, and only his 
wide acquaintance with the field enabled him to 
produce so thorough a survey so quickly. He 
brings the evidence of the Talmud into relation 
with the Syrian material, thus enriching his field, 
but aside from the fact that Mesopotamia was 
never part of the Roman Empire, let alone of 
Syria, his frequent disregard of geography and of 
chronology makes his presentation take on a mis- 
leading aspect of uniformity. To the necessary 
haste of composition, one may suppose, is due the 
frequently inaccurate and even tendentious hand- 
ling of the evidence, which obliges a reviewer to 
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warn readers that his conclusions, while often 
sound, ought well to be verified in each case by 
reference to the sources. To haste is certainly due 
an interpretation of the census of Luke ii 1-5, 
which it is flattery to call improbable. Professor 
Larsen’s Greece has many interesting features, 
especially his sensible analysis of the price curves 
of the second century B.c., but it is somewhat 
unbalanced. Too much space is given to history, 
especially to the very early history of Roman 
intervention, and too little attention is given to 
evidence from other sources than Delos, and to 
the evidence of archaeology. His approach, also, 
tends to be a little subjective, as when he poses 
the question whether wages were adequate to 
assure workmen a “comfortable” living. I do 
not doubt that most of the ancient world lived in 
conditions which we should not consider com- 
fortable, but these people, fortunately, had no 
prophetic visions of modern comforts to disturb 
them by the comparison. Finally, the section on 
Asia Minor, the longest and the best, the major 
criticism of which has already been expressed. 
This contains material, and in its writing there 
must have been assembled material, which will 
enable Professor Broughton to give us other sub- 
stantial volumes subsequently, when his duties 
as editor of the last volume of this series are, 
ended. He should be, in particular, in a position 
to write a definitive history of the municipalities 
of Asia Minor with full documentation, long felt 
as an urgent desideratum. oo 
UNIVERSITY 
Dura-Evropos anp Its Art, by M. Rostovtzeff. 

Pp. xiv +166, figs. in text 12, pls. 28. New York, 

Oxford University Press, 1938. $5.00. 

Dr. Rostovtzeff’s new book on Dura has been 
addressed to a broader audience than the previous 
reports, which made the little Roman border 


town so famous in modern times. It is, on the 


whole, not so much an account of the excavation, 
but rather a survey of gains to be derived from it, 
or already attained. The basic facts about the 
site and its history are lucidly related. As to the 
conclusions drawn from them, the author’s life- 
long experience with the vast and complex prob- 
lems of ancient history in the Near East does not 
need any introduction here. Every attentive 
reader will enjoy the directness and freshness of 
historic intuition displayed in this concise de- 
scription of the few centuries’ varied happenings 
which include the existence of Dura. It is given 
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in such a way as to make political events, the 
facts of religion, the history of civilization and of 
art at this comparatively small spot reappear as 
vivid, as intimately interwoven with each other, 
as they once were in real life. 

It becomes ever more apparent that the history 
of art, especially of late antique art, will benefit 
exceedingly from these excavations. The par- 
ticular antagonism of classical and of various 
provincial tendencies, which mark all the artistic 
creations of Parthian and Roman Dura, could 
be clearly noted in the first discoveries. Now, 
indeed, the Dura material proves to be most im- 
portant to our better understanding of the enor- 
mous melting process in which classical art was 
disintegrated, modern art prepared. Much that 
was missing in discoveries at other sites can be 
found there, especially large paintings and dated 
monuments. Rostovtzeff, very justly, has stressed 
both these points often. It is the sure chronology 
of the art of Dura and of similar material, which 
helps to reveal the kind of transformation from 
which a new art ultimately emerged. The trans- 
formation, of course, is due to mixture. But how 
and when this was achieved can be stated in detail 
only when at least the outlines of a reliable chron- 
ological scheme have been established. 

The relief representing Zeus Kyrios, for in- 
stance, pl. XI, 1, is dated by an inscription to 32 
A.D. With this date in mind, it is easy to under- 
stand its pose and style of drapery as a local 
product of Claudian Hellenism. But the broad, 
long-haired face of the god looks different, more 
like a belated relative of Maussolos. As a type, it 
probably has an even older ancestry, of classical, 
and yet Asiatic origin, the type of face which we 
know from the Payava tomb (cf. Lippold, 
Festschr. P. Arndt, 121). Following the chrono- 
logical scheme further, proof will be found for 
provincial influence from Palmyra, beginning 
with the end of the first century a.p. A work like 
the Seleukos relief from 158/59 (pl. I, 1), is very 
Palmyrene in style. Yet obviously there were 
other provincial currents active at Dura about 
the same time, incongruous among themselves. 
It may suffice here to recall the scheme of the 
hunter on horseback and the “flying gallop,” as 
it appears in the Dura Mithraeum (pl. 18, 1), 
and elsewhere. The diffusion of this type in the 
Near East in remote antiquity has already been 
made clear by Rostovtzeff (Yale Classical Studies 
5, 1935, pp. 288 ff.). A different style again is 
represented by the cult relief of Mithras himself 
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(pl. 18, 2), dated to 171 a.p., and comparable 
pieces, such as the god on camel back (pl. 16). For 
its peculiarly rigid conception of movement, 
which might have affected even the development 
of art in Europe along the Danube, Parthian 
origin appears the most probable explanation. It 
is, however, worth noting that beside such local 
features, important as they are, simultaneous 
classical tendencies never seem to have ceased at 
Dura. A wall painting from about 194 a.p. 
(pl. 17), beside a banquet and a hunting scene of 
the type just quoted, yields so classical a figure as 
the mourning Amor, who very likely personifies 
death here, as elsewhere. The local artist might 
have taken it from more famous compositions, 
such as the one at Gaza in which Prokopios de- 
scribed an apparently similar figure as Hypnos 
(P. Friedlander, Spatantiker Gemdldezyklus, pp. 8 
and 42). Essentially classical designs occur at 
Dura still later, such as the little altar of Nemesis, 
which can be dated to 228/29 a.p., published in 
Report i, pl. 4. 1. 

These conditions probably obtained also in the 
last stage of artistic activity at Dura, to which 
belong such important monuments as the early 
Christian church, the synagogue, and the sacrifice 
of Terentius in the temple of the Palmyrene gods. 
The most conspicuous feature in all these cult 
rooms is the fact that entire walls were changed 
into architecturally neutral, pictured strips of 
sacred illustrations. The view into a corner of the 
synagogue, as illustrated by pl. 21, gives us the 
earliest impression so far of one of those thor- 
oughly colorful, irregularly striped interiors, 
known from many old churches of later times, 
Mount Athos as well as Giotto’s Capella d’Arena 
at Padova. Earlier, the classical idea of wall orna- 
mentation was based upon an architectural divi- 
sion. Thus, in the Dura synagogue, the dado 
imitating incrustation, and the pillar in the corner, 
are to be interpreted as classical remainders. But 
already the pillar has lost its significance suffi- 
ciently to be cut off, and left floating meaninglessly 
in the air, when the lower part interfered with 
the biblical representations. The artistic style of 
these pictured tales, containing examples of 
“continuous narration” and mass scenes (pls. 
23-24), might well depend on rich and highly 
developed prototypes, of which we do not yet 
know, perhaps transmitted in the form of a scroll. 

3 That the “‘ Mithras Sagittarius” was known in 
Germany as well as in Dura, was pointed out by 
Rostovtzeff RM. 49, 1934, pp. 192 ff. 
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Compared with it, the illustrations of the New 
Testament, as shown by the somewhat older 
murals in the Christian church, tend to give single 
scenes in a looser and less closely related composi- 
tion. And yet the paralytic comes forward twice 
in the same scene, thus introducing a certain at- 
tempt at “‘continuous narration” even into the 
Christian cycle. For the importance of this fact, 
cf. W. Seston, Annales de Gand i, 1937 (‘Etudes 
d’archéologie Rom.’’), p. 172. The representa- 
tion of this scene probably refers to a local, 
eastern tradition. Western art adopted it only 
centuries later. That, finally, classical currents 
still went on at Dura even in its latest epoch, 
becomes manifest from the portraits and myth- 
ological scenes in the so-called house of the 
Roman scribes (pl. 15, 1). The fresco from the 
same house published in Report vi, pl. 43, may 
well be compared with the one preserved under 
the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo in Rome 
(Wirth, Wandmalerei, pl. 13). 

How much the Dura material has contributed 
to the history of religion is well known. Only one 
of the numerous questions arising from it may be 
mentioned here. The two Tychai illustrated on 
pl. I, 2, represent the two goddesses of Dura and 
Palmyra beside each other. Because the latter may 
be considered merely another form of the goddess 
Atargatis, she can be added to the catalogue of 
known images of this deity, where she fits in 
well, as does the barbaric relief in Report iii, pl. 14. 
They share the main features of appearance with 
the Capitoline altar, with which I dealt in RM. 51, 
1936, pp. 60 ff., and ought not to be neglected in 
reading the description given in Lucian’s Dea 
Syria; to this text cf. recently H. Stocks, Berytus 
4, 1937, pp. 14 ff. As to the other Tyche— Dura’s 
own—she is shown laying her left hand upon the 
head of a small man or a child. Cumont, Fouilles 
de Dura i, p. 97 f., has dealt with the meaning of 
this. In addition to his arguments, it is to be 
noted that a similar man, or childish figure, is 
made the companion of a similar goddess on a 
grave relief found at Ostia, NS. 1931, p. 515, fig. 
4. There it is characterized as Hermes. The god- 
dess is perhaps Cybele. 

As to single objects of everyday use, of which 
Dura yielded a good number to the excavators, 
one of the very interesting Roman scuta is shown 
again in the new book on pl. III, 1. Pl. III, 2 
also makes known a beautiful gold brooch with 
inset stones. For the particular shape of its toothed 
rim, alate Roman umbo, possibly equally of Syrian 
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origin, may be compared, which was recently pub- 
lished by F. Magi, Demareteion 2, 1936, pp. 35 ff. 

Beside the text, there are special explanations 
to each plate. Thus the wide range of problems 
offered by such varied material has been well 
covered. The plates are clear and, combined with 
an agreeable arrangement of print, make the 
whole both a handy and attractive book. 

Orto BRENDEL 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Die RoémiscHEN BRONZEGEFASSE VON PANNo- 
NIEN, by Aladdér Radnéti. DissERTATIONES 
Pannonicak, Ser. II, No. 6, pp. 220, with 
57 plates; Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1938, 40 
pengi, No. 10. LauREAE AQUINCENSES, MEmo- 
RIAE VALENTINI Kuzsinszky Dicatakg, pp. 343, 
with 80 plates, 1938, 40 pengé, No. 14. Diz 
DENKMALER DES THRAKISCHEN REITERGOTTES 
IN BuLGARIEN, by Gawril I. Kazarow, pp. 190, 
with 89 plates and a map bound separately; 
1938; 40 pengé. 

No. 6. This monograph adds another study to, 
and continues in the best tradition of the series 
sponsored by the Archaeological Institute of the 
University of Budapest. The material is presented 
in a typological order, which is based as far as 
possible upon chronology, and the first sixteen 
plates illustrate the forms of the vessels in section 
and outline drawings. These forms are fully and 
competently discussed with reference to date, re- 
lated finds, origin and dispersion of types, with 
the addition of such art historical observations as 
are required. Photographs of well preserved ves- 
sels fill most of the other plates. In an appendix 
(pp. 175-205 and plates LVI and LVII) Alfons 
Barb records the contents of some graves which 
are important for the chronology of bronze vases. 
The wide range of shapes represented among the 
Pannonian vessels and the wealth of comparative 
bibliography will make this an indispensable 
handbook for all who have occasion to deal with 
metal vases of the early and middle empire. Ease 
of use is somewhat impeded by the lack (a) of a 
separate and readily visible summary of chronol- 
ogy following the discussion of each type, or of an 
outline listing the types with their dates, and (b) 
of an index referring the illustrations to the pages 
of the discussion. This latter is one of the com- 
monest and most blatant of omissions found in 
archaeological studies generally, despite the fact 
that here, as usual, such an index is far more often 
needed than the ‘“‘Fundortverzeichnis” and 
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“‘Sachregister’’ which have been provided. The 
historian of politics and economics would have 
been glad for a summary of the evidence of im- 
portations, their source and period, and of the 
local industry. 

No. 10. A collection of sixteen articles of vary- 
ing length and language, of which four are in 
Hungarian without translation or summary in 
familiar languages. Here,a mention of the subjects 
of the dozen contributions intended to be read 
abroad will be of greater value to students at 
large than the more extended treatment of a few 
of them. Arthur Stein continues a dispute with 
Harold Mattingly about dates at the beginning of 
the reigns of Valerianus and Gallienus, where the 
issue is epigraphic versus numismatic evidence. 
Other historical studies deal with corps of archers 
in the army of the middle empire (P. Lambrechts 
and H. van de Weerd); Emona as the station of 
Legio XV Apollinaris (B. Saria); the first garrison 
of Trajan’s Dacia (R. Syme); the Roman occupa- 
tion of Aquincum and northeastern Pannonia 
(J. Szilagyi). A. Betz and R. Egger present in- 
dividual notices of three Pannonian inscriptions 
which contain Keltic and Germanic names. C. 
Praschniker comments upon a youth’s torso from 
Aquincum, which can be assigned to an already 
known atelier of Virunum. Minor antiquities 
merit, and receive, more extended treatment. 
K. Kiss contributes an exhaustive study, with full 
illustrations of moulds and sherds, of the products 
of an unknown potter and of one named Pacatus, 
who were working at Aquincum in the second half 
of the second century of « ur era. Fr. Eichler offers 
additions, emendations 2nd corrections to a study 
of pottery by Juhdsz, which appeared in Series IT, 
no. 3 of the Dissertationes. Alféldi treats of a 
Danubian group of the clay cake moulds and re- 
lief medallions, which were connected with popu- 
lar celebrations during the empire, giving many 
illustrations and a provisional catalogue of those 
found in the region of the Danube. These are of 
interest, among other reasons, for providing 
Pannonian examples of the more primitive pro- 
vincial modes of representation, which finally 
swamped the Hellenistic imperial style. Of greater 
specific historical value is a discussion by Fremers- 
dorf, which proves, on the evidence of Rhenish 
and Trier pottery, Kéln glass and Rheno-Gallic 
enameled fibulae unearthed in the Danubian 
provinces, that extensive commercial intercourse 
existed between the two river regions in the second 
and third centuries after Christ. 
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No. 14. The body of the volume of text is 
made up of a descriptive catalogue of 1128 of the 
votive reliefs to the Thracian divinity found in 
Bulgaria. It is preceded by thirteen pages of in- 
troduction in which the author summarizes the 
evidence of the monuments and makes such com- 
ments, comparisons and references as the material 
demands; this he appears to have done quite com- 
petently and on the basis of a wide acquaintance 
with the relevant literature. An extensive bibliog- 
raphy, however, seems to be no more fruitful than 
a multiplicity of monuments in revealing much 
about the nature of the Rider Cuit, and apparently 
all of real importance that is known of it could be 
readily inscribed on the area of one of its in- 
numerable mementoes. Several useful indices con- 
clude the volume of text. The plates contain il- 
lustrations of 528 of the reliefs. Although the serial 
numbering of these is more sensible than a num- 
bering by plate, even more sensible would it have 
been to use the catalogue numbers, so that an 
illustration could be referred immediately to its 
description. On the other hand, the map of the 
places of finding at the end of the volume of plates 
proves a commendable absence of that charta- 
phobia so frequently evidenced in archaeological 
publications. This collection of monuments of the 
Rider Cult serves to illustrate a phase not only of 
the religious life of a certain provincial region, 
but also of that provincial art whence there 
proceeded the return to archaism of the late 
empire. 

F. O. Waacé 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


KAPITELLSTUDIEN. BEITRAEGE zU EINER GE- 
SCHICHTE DES SPAETANTIKEN KaPITELLS IM 
OsTEN VOM VIERTEN BIS INS SIEBENTEN 
JAHRHUNDERT, by Rudolf Kautzsch. Pp. viii+ 
269, figs. 8, pls. 52. Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
Berlin, 1936. RM. 64 
Title and sub-title are well chosen, since they 

give a fairly accurate idea of the scope and limita- 

tions of the book. The author’s preface is frankly 
an apologium for the omissions in the study and 
presents the volume simply as a series of studies 
based on a number of capitals from the fourth to 
the seventh centuries, intended to illustrate the 
development and give a starting point for a care- 
ful and more thorough resifting of the material. 

The tremendous mass of this looms up when, on 

inspection of the book, it appears that over eight 

hundred and fifty pieces are considered and that 
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with the single exception of Salona and a short 
appendix dealing with some Roman examples no 
material is presented from further west than 
Greece. Furthermore, owing to the fact that the 
Slavonic sources were not open to him, the author 
admits that the circle bordering the Black Sea, 
Bulgaria, Roumania and Russia, and also much of 
the rest of the Balkan Peninsula, as Jugoslavia, 
are left out. 

North Africa, save for Alexandria and Cairo, is 
not considered. The rich collection, and it is liter- 
ally a collection, of capitals that adorn St. Mark’s 
in Venice does not appear, on the ground that the 
provenance of the capitals is unknown; neither, on 
similar grounds, is the collection in the mosque of 
Sidi Okba at Kairwan included. The excuse for the 
omission is not, perhaps, very consistent with the 
fact that the actual provenance of many pieces 
that are included in the study is equally question- 
able. The author claims to have inspected per- 
sonally the large majority of the pieces published 
in his studies, and consequently the selection of 
the bulk of the material seems to have been guided 
by the extent of his travels. They have been ex- 
tensive enough to provide a great number of 
examples: Salona, Greece, Constantinople, Asia 
Minor, Jerusalem, Alexandria and Cairo have 
been combed quite thoroughly, but before a 
definitive work can be presented there are many 
gaps to be filled. The recent excavations at 
Antioch on the Orontes have brought to light 
much additional material, which was, unfortu- 
nately, unknown to the author at the time of 
writing. 

Two rather important features have been 
omitted from the otherwise careful description of 
the pieces presented; no account is taken of the 
material, and no drawings or dimensions are 
given. It is true, of course, as the author points 
out, that marble from the Proconnessus might be 
exported in the rough and receive a characteristic 
local treatment at the hands of a Palestinian stone 
carver, or, on the other hand, a piece of local 
stone might receive the stamp of the city on the 
Bosphoros from the chisel of a wandering Con- 
stantinopolitan. None the less, in the long run, 
the information might prove of value. It is equally 
true that a good photograph is worth far more in 
a study of this kind than a drawing, but inasmuch 
as the author takes frequent notice of changes 
in proportion, some illustration of this, possibly 
by means of simple outline of the capitals, with de- 
tails omitted, would be of value. 


The chief difficulty in the study of the late 
capital is the lack of dated monuments. Only four 
exist in the entire work and at least two of these 
are subject to question. These do not include, 
however, those pieces that can be definitely placed 
in the reign of Justinian, bear his monogram, or 
belong originally to a building known to have 
been erected by him. Thus the chronology of the 
development of the different types of capital 
presented rests almost wholly on stylistic grounds, 
and although the general average development 
may be outlined with fair certainty, it is almost 
impossible to evaluate such factors as persistence 
of local tradition, or varying intensities of exter- 
nal influence. The inevitable practice of re-using 
older pieces in new buildings, the vicious circle of 
dating monuments on the stylistic character of 
their decoration and then establishing a criterion 
for the style on the date of the monument are all 
too familiar. The author makes every effort to 
avoid such pitfalls and consequently faces fre- 
quent dilemmas. An example may be taken from 
his interesting discussion in the chapter on Amida, 
in which various studies and datings given by 
Strzygowski, Bell, Weigand and Guyer are dis- 
cussed, together with parallel material that they 
advance. The late blossoming of early Christian 
art in Mesopotamia, Kautzsch suggests, after a_ 
consideration of his results in Syria, Jerusalem and 
Cairo, should fall in the period between 500 and 
560 or 570 a.p. In this he arrives at much the same 
result as Weigand, or Guyer in his placing of 
Rusafa about the middle of the century, or Glueck, 
who places the period at the earliest about the 
period of Justinian. But, as Kautzsch points out, 
the original baptistry at Nisibis has an inscription 
naming a certain Bishop Volagesos, who is known 
to have died in A.p. 361, and the carving of the 
baptistry, including two pilaster capitals, seems 
so close to the work at Amida that it must be 
taken into account. The author faces the dilemma 
with the frank admission: “ich weiss es nicht.” 
He ventures to suggest, however, that it would be 
possible to consider the inscription as reused, 
in which case its date need cause no trouble, but 
on the basis of a careful inspection of the publica- 
tion (Sarre und Hertzfeld, Archdologische Reise 
im Euphrat- und Tigris-Gebiet, I-IV), the reviewer 
fails to see that there is much hope of considering 
the inscription a reused piece, and hence the ques- 
tion appears to remain open. 

A similar difficulty, this time more readily 
solved, is noted in the discussion of some capitals 
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from the Thekla Basilica at Meriamlik. These 
were dated by Guyer (Herzfeld und Guyer, 
Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiquae ii, pp. 6 ff.) in 
the second century of our era, from their close re- 
semblance to a capital found at Korykos, near a 
small temple on whose site was also found an in- 
scription of a.p. 193. Kautzsch points out, quite 
properly, that there is nothing to show that the 
capital and the inscription need be connected. 

Although the author is frankly reticent at 
times, a thesis is not established by hedging, and 
in the main he comes out boldly for a fairly close 
dating of his material, sometimes by halves, more 
often by quarters or thirds of centuries. There is 
considerable dissension from the dating of certain 
pieces as established by others and the objections 
are convincingly upheld. I mentioned above the 
paucity of dated examples, which are discussed 
in the chapter on Constantinople. The first that 
the author considers is from the arch of Theodo- 
sius, which he ascribes not to the period of 
Theodosius the Great, 375 to 395 a.p. He argues 
effectively that the capital must be some fifty or 
more years later, the work of a restoration follow- 
ing an earthquake of 447, or a fire of 461. Despite 
the character of the acanthus, which suggests 
earlier work, the bulky quality of the capital, 
the shapelessness of the bell and the sharp-edged 
volutes crowded up against the abacus are 
definitely of a type that finds no place in the 
fourth century but may easily be paralleled some 
seventy or more years later. The much discussed 
pilaster capitals from the Golden Gate are placed, 
in agreement with E. Weigand, in the reign of the 
second, rather than of the first Theodosius, and 
again it would seem that the later date can be 
more easily reconciled with the rise of the so- 
called Byzantine acanthus with upturning inner 
leaf point that describes round or oval eyes. 

The capital from the column of Marcian, 
though badly damaged, gives important docu- 
mentation for the middle of the fifth century, 
since it can be dated between 450 and 457 a.p. 
Kautzsch compares the character of the leaf carv- 
ing and the coloristic pattern defined by the 
acanthus with the capitals of the Golden Gate. 
The more traditional form of the capital from the 
column as compared with the heavy proportions 
of the capitals from the gate is explained on the 
ground that a more conservative treatment might 
be expected in a commemorative column. A final 
monument, the cistern by the church of St. John 
Studion, is brought forward and may be dated 
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later than the church, to whose foundations the 
cistern conforms. Kautzsch agrees with Strzy- 
gowski in supposing that the capitals were made 
for the cistern and do not represent reused 
material. Thus they may date roughly between 
460 and 480 a.p. 

An interesting question arises from an examina- 
tion of the capitals of the church of St. Demetrius 
in Salonica. Save for five examples, the author 
claims that there is no capital that need be older 
than 475, but also none necessarily later than 525 
at the latest. All could well be contemporaneous 
and hence made especially for the building. When 
this observation is related, however, to the his- 
tory of the church, it appears that the structure 
was erected by one Leontius, Eparch of Illyricum 
in 412-413, and certainly before 441. A fire be- 
tween 629 and 634 destroyed the building. Unless 
the destruction was so complete that a whole new 
set of capitals had to be supplied from some other 
building of the early sixth century, one must either 
question the accuracy of the dating given by the 
literary and epigraphical sources, or assume an 
intermediate building period for which we still 
lack information. The projected study of the 
monument by Soteriou and Zachos, as Kautzsch 
says, may furnish an explanation. 

In the various regions studied, the order of 
presentation is logically maintained, starting with 
the normal or traditional Corinthian type “mit 
vollem apparat”’ and then taking up the gradual 
variations; loss of inner spirals, loss or change of 
the outer spirals, and a whole series of variant 
types named according to peculiarities of their 
design. The terminology is at first confusing, but 
once assimilated helps greatly in making use of 
the book for purposes of reference. The so-called 
Theodosian capital, Ionic and other dosseret 
capitals and certain odd types have chapters to 
themselves, regardless of location. The copious 
footnotes render a very useful bibliographical 
service and the book is well indexed. The three 
hundred odd capitals that are illustrated are 
favored by good photographs and reference to 
them is easy. The remainder of the material, some 
five hundred and fifty pieces, rust be studied in 
connection with the publications to which the 
notes refer. The inevitably dry character of any 
such study is compensated for by what seems to 
the reviewer, who cannot claim to any distinction 
as a connoisseur of the German language, a 
readable style. 

The book, be it said once more, does not pre- 
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tend to be a complete corpus of the material. It is, 
nevertheless, a most welcome contribution, and an 
invaluable aid to any study that deals with the 
later history of the development of the capital 
in particular, and in general with the period of 
transition from the late classic to the mediaeval 
period. 


RIcHARD STILLWELL 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


La Vira AttinaTE. Reale 
Istituto Veneto di Scienze Lettere ed Arti. Pp. 101, 
21 figs. in text, 29 pls., map, air photogr. 1938. 
This welcome volume differs from most mono- 

graphs in excluding the names of its authors from 

the title-page. The explanation is given in the 

foreword by Senator Emanuele Soler: the R. 

Istituto Veneto sponsored this extensive under- 

taking, and presented the results as its contribu- 

tion to the celebration of the Augustan Bi- 
millennium. 

The materials available to archaeological sci- 
ence vary widely, from such minute and delicate 
products of men’s hands as the representations 
on coins and gems to the far-flung vestiges of their 
activity on the open country-side. What the aid 
of the microscope represents for one class of ob- 
jects, the assistance of air-photography means for 
another. If large-scale investigation cannot be 
expected to contribute materially to aesthetics or 
to the finer shades of antiquarian interpretation, 
on the other hand it is in a unique position for 
adding to historical data. The past decades, with 
their extensive reclamation of soil throughout 
Western Europe and especially in Italy, have been 
peculiarly favorable to such research, the results 
of which appear in a good light in the pages under 
review. 

No publication could have been more timely: 
for its theme is intimately associated with the age- 
long relations between the lower valley of the Po 
and Central Europe, and the road which it illus- 
trates constituted part of the military and ad- 
ministrative system which the Romans devised 
as their solution of this intricate and pressing 
problem. 

The Romans were late-comers in this region: 
and Section I of the volume consists of a résumé, 
by Raffaello Battaglia, of the cultures that had 
gone before them, beginning with the Pleistocene 
Age. The select bibliography should now include 
v. Duhn and Messerschmidt, Italische Grdber- 
kunde ii. 
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Next (II) comes the core of the undertaking: 
the report by Alessio De Bon on his investigation 
of an important —and for a large part of its course 
comparatively well-preserved and still used— 
Roman road, extending northwards from Altinum 
(north of the Venetian lagoons), first through 
the marshy plain, then up the valley of the Piave 
and into and through the Dolomites, turning to 
the west at Dobbiaco so as to reach the Brenner 
pass, by means of which the traffic continued 
northwards towards the Danube basin. For the 
initial stretch, as far as the crossing of the west- 
and-east Via Postumia, Tommaso Berlese supplies 
surveying data (III). Finally (IV), Bruna Forlati 
Tamaro deals with the historico-topographical 
material and its problems. 

The importance attached by Augustus to the 
pacification of this general area is familiar to 
lovers of Horace (Od. iv, 14 has been somewhat 
misleadingly cited on p. 85); and the active in- 
terest shown by Claudius in consolidating the 
achievements of his father Drusus forms likewise 
a part of the historical tradition. Besides the route 
with which the present volume is concerned, 
there is another, parallel and to its west, starting 
from the Po valley and going by way of Verona 
and the valley of the Adige to the head-waters of 
the Danube. The two almost identical stones of 
Claudius, CIL. v, 8002, 8003, are to be assigned to’ 
these two roads respectively: for the first was 
found at Cesio, northeast of Feltre, the second at 
Rabla, west of Merano, and the first gives us the 
starting-point of its road Altinum, the second 
the river Po. There were other, chiefly transverse, 
roads in this area, to some of which the Itineraries 
bear witness; and there were restorations of at 
least the eastern one of the two great south-and- 
north highways, especially under Septimius 
Severus: all these are treated here, and former 
tourists in the Dolomites will have the agreeable 
sensation of finding the names of some old familiar 
haunts in a new setting. But the chief significance 
attaches to the south-and-north communications, 
for which it has proved possible to add greatly 
to the topographical material which was accessible 
to Mommsen when he prepared CIL. v, p. 938. 

Although this is not emphasized in the publica- 
tion, a curious problem still awaits adequate solu- 
tion. It is of an epigraphical nature, at least in 
origin. In reality the two inscriptions present a 
crux, and this is not the first instance of difficulty 
in the interpretation of Claudian letters and epig- 
raphy. This learned and meticulous prince seems 
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to have been peculiarly maladroit in literary and 
epigraphical composition. Each of the two stones 
names its road Via Claudia Augusta, and yet the 
present volume establishes beyond doubt that 
there were two distinct roads of the name. That 
two parallel highways should bear the same official 
title, without distinguishing epithets, is a phenom- 
enon probably without parallel in antiquity or 
more recent times. The two stones were cut within 
too short an interval of time to have allowed the 
emperor, one would have thought, to change 
his mind as to terminology. Perhaps, in his clumsy 
but far from purposeless fashion, he preferred to 
regard the two roads as really one, consisting of 
two parallel lines; perhaps he even contemplated 
their use for through traffic in opposite directions, 
one road leading north, the other south; if so, 
given the mountainous character of much of the 
terrain which they traversed, he may not have 
been badly advised. This possibility has appar- 
ently not yet been considered; and yet the idea 
may be preferable to the solution which, in pur- 
suance of a practice of long standing, appears 
on the title-page of the volume under review, 
namely the use of a modern adjective, Ital. 
Altinate, suggesting Lat. Altinas, for the eastern 
route. Such is the influence of the printed word 
that this (if the expression may be pardoned) 
spurious nomenclature will probably win ready 
acceptance in wide circles. But—as has already 
been observed more than once with pseudo- 
antique art and pseudo-antique terminology — it 
goes counter to the practice and mentality of the 
Romans, for whom the great arteries of traffic 
led away from Rome and received their names— 
if not after their makers or for descriptive pur- 
poses—from the cities or districts to which they 
led; the same principle applying in a case where a 
remote highway formed the extension of a pre- 
viously existing road that started from the 
Capital. Perhaps the road northwards from Alti- 
num eventually received a distinguishing adjective 
from the ancients; but if so, that epithet is now 
lost, and it could not have been Altinas except 
through a complete reversal of the Roman point 
of view. And the same objections hold for the 
adjective Padana which has been applied (pp. 87, 
88) to the western Via Claudia Augusta. 

A. W. Van Buren 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN RomME 


I Laterizi La Storia Epirizia Romana, 
by Herbert Bloch. Bulletino della Commissione 
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Archeologica Communale del Governatorato di 

Roma LXIV, 1936, pp. 141-225; LXV, 1937, 

pp. 83-187; LXVI, 1938, pp. 61-221 (also 

paged continuously 1-353) and 45 figures of 
ground-plans and brick-stamps. 

Articles published in periodicals rarely deserve 
and rarely receive review. Bloch’s work, which is 
of book-magnitude, is a brilliant exception. 

He commences with a comprehensive and con- 
demning review and critique of preceding treat- 
ments of brick-stamps (pp. 3-26), an essential 
preliminary justification of his own position in the 
eyes of specialists, but well worth perusal by the 
unspecializing classicist also, if only to expose the 
nonsense which can be perpetrated by many a 
Revered Name of scholarship. Most impressive 
are (1) the complete rehabilitation of brick-stamps 
as a chronological criterion, provided precise 
provenances are indicated, and (2) the methodi- 
cal exorcism of Giuseppe Cozzo and all his works 
(1929 and 1936) with the coup de grace “ qualsiasi 
progresso in questo campo é solo possibile sulla 
base dei metodi e dello spirito della nostra 
scienza,’”’ i.e., archaeology — Cozzo being an archi- 
tect. 

Part II is a systematic catalogue, with extended 
commentaries and incidental discussions, of the 
brick-stamps in “‘more than twenty-five’’ various 
buildings in and near Rome, a modest figure 
which grows to sixty-six entries (including re- 
pairs, reconstructions, etc.) in the “chronological 
table of monuments discussed” on pp. 348 ff. A 
few of these buildings, such as the Baths of Trajan, 
were already dated on reliable ancient evidence, 
and these serve as important hand-holds for the 
stamps found in them, but for the most part 
Bloch’s conclusions rest on evidence which is, if 
not new, at least brought to bear in a new way, 
and the results are often surprising even to him- 
self. For instance, he commenced to examine the 
Aedes Vestae, with a priori confidence in Miss Van 
Deman’s conclusions, only to find that the struc- 
ture is almost wholly—not simply “Trajanic,” 
but specifically of the years 110-113. And the 
amazing thing about it all is that it really is just 
so. No theorizing; no conjecture; no “‘perhaps’s”’ 
nor “‘if’s”’; it cannot be anything else. This is but 
one sample of Bloch’s work, which covers major 
and minor constructions from Domitian’s Palace 
on the Palatine to the Basilica of Constantine; 
the method is always relentless in correcting, 
confirming, or giving greater precision. For just 
as with the Aedes Vestae, so with other monu- 
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ments (e.g., Hadrian’s Villa) Bloch has emanci- 
pated himself from the time-honored and slipshod 
habit of dating by emperors (viz. those with 
lengthy reigns) or even dynasties—a habit all too 
prevalent among Roman archaeologists, whose 
lack of a sharp chronology is thus, by gentleman’s 
agreement, cloaked. Bloch always reaches for 
the precise year, or at least the right quinquen- 
nium, and the results are often genuinely 
sensational. 

The best known fact about brick-stamps has 
long been their unexplained concentration under 
the consular date of a.p. 123. In Part III a great 
part of this difficulty is now shown to be a chimera 
and the rest is explained in terms which are some- 
what hypothetical, but seem, on the whole, reason- 
able. Other points of interest, both technical and 
general, are similarly and convincingly treated; 
very interesting to the untechnical classicist is the 
extent to which the first families were involved in 
brick-making, and the close relationship between 
the stamps and political as well as economic 
history. 

As the author remarks, brick-stamps are not a 
matter for amateur dalliance. It is made abundant- 
ly evident that too many people know too little 
about them. But Bloch’s study is not a handbook 
designed to instruct tyros, or to remedy current 
ignorance. It is merely an air-tight demonstration 
that the ignorance is remediable, limited to build- 
ings in and near Rome, except for one reference 
to tiles of the Legio XXII in Germany; limited to 
construction later than a.p. 90, except for a few 
side references, of which the only real contribution 
concerns the first ship from Nemi; limited to 
bricks alone, without reference to building criteria 
or parallel antiquities, except for one excursion 
into Trajan’s coinage; and limited to the names on 
the stamps, except for an occasional paraboloid 
tangency of the types parlants and of the shapes of 
the stamps. Nor does the study make any pre- 
tence of being a corpus, although Bloch realizes 
that this last is a crying need of Roman archaeol- 
ogy. I Bolli Laterizi is the definitive chronological 
word on most of the constructions treated, which 
is glory enough, and it blazes the trail of future 
methodical inquiry, which is hardly less glorious, 
but it does not cater to the beginner nor does it 
lend itself to quick reference. Bloch’s next great 
contribution must be something which does 
both. 

Howarp ComFrort 
HAvVERFORD COLLEGE 


Documents ILLUSTRATING THE REIGNS OF 
Ciaupius AND Nero. By M. P. Charlesworth. 
Pp. vii+42. Cambridge, at the University 
Press; New York, the Macmillan Company, 
1939. $0.90. 

The purpose of this little volume, as set forth 
in the preface, is to gather together under one 
cover documents which are not easily accessible 
to the ordinary reader; especially those docu- 
ments which are utterances of the emperor 
Claudius himself. Seventy documents have been 
assembled, of which fifty relate to Claudius. The 
documents are published as texts, without any 
accompanying commentary or descriptive head- 
ing, which the “ordinary reader” would prob- 
ably welcome. Reference is made in each case 
to the most recent edition of the respective docu- 
ments. 

The first section (nn. 1-17) contains all the au- 
thentic utterances of Claudius. In the other sec- 
tions only selected documents are presented. 
Among the pronouncements of Claudius, besides 
the well-known letters, speeches, and decrees, pre- 
served by papyri or inscriptions, three selections 
(nn. 14-16) from Josephus are included, which 
appear to be his version of edicts of Claudius. 
The disputed edict from Nazareth, which forbids 
the despoiling of tombs (no. 17), concludes this 
section. The building inscriptions (nn. 18-26) tell 
of Claudius’ activity as a builder of aqueducts, 
roads, river and harbor works, and military camps, 
as well as his extension of the pomoerium. The 
documents on Claudian legislation (nn. 27-35) 
are drawn, with the exception of one inscription, 
from the Institutiones and the Digest. The final 
section of Part I (nn. 35-50) brings together a 
miscellany of inscriptions that bear on many 
aspects of Claudius’ reign. 

Among the documents relating to Nero appear 
a letter to the Rhodians, Nero’s proclamation to 
Achaea of its “liberation,” several decrees con- 
cerning disputed boundaries, and numerous in- 
scriptions recording the decrees or monuments 
passed or set up in honor of prominent public 
officials. 

Professor Charlesworth’s compilation admira- 
bly achieves its expressed purpose. To students of 
the Julio-Claudian period this collection will prove 
of the utmost usefulness. It should not be long 
in finding its way to a place beside their text 
copies of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio Cassius. 

MERIWETHER STUART 

Hunter 
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Roma SorrERRANEA CristTIANA I: In 
pI ComMMopDILLA DEI Martir«i FELICE ED 
Apautto Presso LA Via OstTIENSE, by P. 
Bellarmino Bagatti, O.S.M. Pp. 175, with 135 
illustrations in text and 5 plates. Rome, Pon- 
tificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, 1936. 
This monograph is the final word on the cata- 

comb of Commodilla, in so far as finality is pos- 

sible, the cemetery being still in part unexcavated. 

The first part of the volume (Documenti) is de- 

voted to the historical and topographical sources 

wherewith the cemetery has been identified and 
located; the martyrs both real and imagined 
whose cult is connected with the catacomb; and 
its bibliography from the Renaissance to the 
present day. The second part is a detailed de- 
scription of all the galleries at present known, with 
especial attention to the basilichetta, constructed 
within the catacomb in honor of Sts. Felix and 

Adauctus in the second half of the fourth century, 

and given its present form by Pope John I (523- 

536). The cemetery seems to have been initiated 

by burials in an arenario, which multiplied after 

this sand-pit had received the bodies of the 
martyrs Felix and Adauctus early in the fourth 
century, but the major expansion came after the 
marking of the martyrs’ tombs with metrical in- 
scriptions by Damasus and Siricius in the second 
half of the fourth, and the construction at that 
time of stairways of access. The catacomb is note- 
worthy among other things for its peculiar 
method of burial a pozzi, for its numerous epi- 
taphs of Christians of African origin, and for its 
valuable frescoes still preserved in the basilichetta: 
the Traditio clavium, the Madonna of Turtura 
(so-called from the donor named in its inscrip- 
tion), and the portrait of St. Luke. The first of 
these, and probably the second, are ascribed by 
the author to the time of John I, and to Raven- 
nate inspiration; the third, whose inscription 
dates it in the time of a “Constantine Augustus” 
is assigned to the reign of Constantine Pogonatus 

(668-685). The importance of this fresco of St. 

Luke is properly stressed as the first datable 

representation of the evangelist, though it is quite 

possible that it is antedated by the portrait 

(which so much resembles it) in the Cambridge 

Gospels. But it is at any rate the first appear- 

ance in art of the tradition of St. Luke as a physi- 

cian, since in the fresco he carried the medical 
case and instruments. 

The author gives an excellent catalogue of the 
numerous epitaphs of the catacomb, and a full 
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discussion of its archaeological problems, reaching 
the following conclusions of importance: (1) the 
only martyrs buried in the basilichetta were Felix 
and Adauctus, there being no trace there of Mer- 
ita or Nemesius, whose place of burial remains un- 
known; (2) the main staircase E, which leads to 
the crypt of the martyrs, is to be dated in the 
sixth century and not in the time of Damasus; 
(3) the cult was never entirely abandoned in the 
basilichetta until the relics of the martyrs were 
given by Leo IV (847-855) to Hermengard, queen 
of Lothair; (4) the discovery of the catacomb 
still may be credited to Bosio, and to the year 
1595; (5) there is no certain epigraphic evi- 
dence of burial in the cemetery before the fourth 
century. 

An interesting part of the catacomb’s inscrip- 
tions is constituted by the graffiti in the basili- 
chetta. Some of the names in them are repeated in 
graffiti of other catacombs, indicating a giro of 
pilgrims. A graffito of more than usual interest, 
as having apparently an allusion to liturgical 
practice, is one found above the fresco of the 
Madonna: non dicere ille secrita ab boce. 

The book is well indexed, and furnished with a 
good plan of the cemetery, in colors that dis- 
tinguish the levels, together with other plates 
reproducing Aringhi’s and Boldetti’s plans, a 
section of the catacomb, and a hitherto unpub- 
lished fresco representing perhaps St. Felix. 

C. R. Morey 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 


Le Réseau—Forme INTERMEDIAIRE PERSE 
INCONNUE JusQqu’A PRr&sENT, by J. Rosintal. 
Pp. 57, figs. in text, 50. Paris, Geuthner, 1937. 
$2 frs. 

Le réseau, which M. Rosintal translates as 
“‘squinch-net”’ (p. 27), is the term which he has 
invented for the intermediate zone between a 
square base and a cupola found in Persian archi- 
tecture after 1400 a.p., the best example of which 
is to be seen at the Porcelain Palace of Schech 
Safi at Ardebil. By means of numerous photo- 
graphs and drawings he shows how this form 
evolves from the squinch, which changed from a 
semicircular to a pointed form and increased in 
number from four to sixteen. The intermediate 
squinches were of unequal height in the period, 
1080-1322. In a subsequent period, 1398-1450, 
all sixteen squinches were of equal height and their 
edges form a net-like decoration, which the 
author considers an independent architectural 
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form. M. Rosintal discusses, also, the Persian 
solution of placing a cupola on four piers, to which 
he gives the name pseudo-pendentive or broken 
pendentive, since the Persian form, unlike the 
Byzantine, is broken at the mid-line and forms an 
octagonal, instead of a circular base for the cu- 
pola. Excellent examples of these are to be found 
in the Great Mosque at Ispahan, dating from 
1088. 

AGNEs ADDISON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


RELACIONES DE LA SOCIEDAD ARGENTINA DE 
AntropoLocia. Tomo 1, Director, Francisco de 
Aparicio. Pp. 194, Buenos Aires, 1937. 

This is the first publication of a group, organ- 
ized presumably under the auspices of the Anthro- 
pological and Ethnographical Museum of the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of Buenos 
Aires, and designed to reach through membership 
and publication both specialist and layman in- 
terested in the progress made in the Argentine 
in the various branches of the study of man. Such 
organizations, affording professional and non- 
professional the mutual benefit of exchange of 
technical advice for specific information, provide 
an extremely valuable link between the scholar 


and the public, and are becoming an increasingly 


important feature of the American archaeological 
scene. 

This volume is excellent in format as well as in 
quantity and quality of illustrations. The material 
presented, with the exception of two ethnographi- 
cal commentaries and a controversial paper on 
physical anthropology, deals entirely with local 
anthropology, usually in the form of reports on 
reconnaissance and survey work carried on in 
different parts of the country. Several of these are 
of more than local interest: Za tamberia de Los 
Cazaderos, by F. de Aparicio, which discusses the 
rest-houses built by the Incas at stated intervals 
along the highways that bound their empire 
together; Silos de la quebrada de Humahuaca, 
by R. Ardissone, a survey of past and present 
Indian storehouses; and Origen étnico de los 
crdneos pintados de San Blas, by M. Alejo Vignati, 
which describes the cross-checking, through ar- 
chaeology and early chronicles, of an Indian cus- 
tom of painting in varied colors and designs human 
bones carried to the coast for secondary burial. 

The Argentine Anthropological Society is to be 
congratulated on this publication and on the work 
it is doing for the archaeology of its country. 

Mary ButLer 
University MusEuM 
PHILADELPHIA 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations of the titles of publications will be used in the 
JOURNAL, other titles being uniformly abbreviated: 
AA: Archiologischer Anzeiger. 
AASOR: Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
AASPR: Annual of the American School of Prehistoric Research. 
ABA: Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin. 
ActaA: Acta Archaeologica. 
AdI; Annali dell’ Instituto. 
AEM: Archiologisch-epigraphische Mitteilung. 
AJ: Antiquaries’ Journal. 
AJA: American Journal of Archaeology. 
AJN: American Journal of Numismatics. 
AJP: American Journal of Philology. 
AJSL: American Journal of Semitic Languages. 
AM: Athenische Mitteilungen. 
Annuario: Annuario della R. Scuola Archeologica di Atene. 
AntDenk: Antike Denkmiiler. 
AOF: Archiv fiir Orientforschung. 
ARW: Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. 
AV: Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 
AZ: Archiologische Zeitung. 
BASOR: Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
BASPR: Bulletin of the American School of Prehistoric Research. 
BCH: Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
BdI: Bulletino dell’ Instituto. 
BJ: Bursian’s Jahresbericht. 
BLund: Bulletin de la Société Royale de Lettres de Lund. 
BMFA: Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
BMMA: Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
BMQ: British Museum Quarterly. 
BPI: Bulletino di Paleontologia Italiana. 
BrBr: Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmiler. 
BRGK: Berichte der Rémisch-Germanischen Kommission des Deutsch. Arch. 
Instituts. 
BSA: Annual of the British School at Athens. 
BullComm: Bulletino della Commissione Archaeologica Communale di Roma. 
BZ: Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 
CAH: Cambridge Ancient History. 
CIL: Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
CP: Classical Philology. 
CQ: Classical Quarterly. 
CR: Classical Review. 
CRAI: Comptes Rendus de |’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 
CVA: Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. 
CW: Classical Weekly. 
AeAt: ’Apxatoroyixov AeAtiov. 
DIZ: Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 
"Eo: *Epnuepis. 
FR: Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei. 
FuF: Forschungen und Fortschritte. 
GBA: Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 
GGA: Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
HarvSt: Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
IG: Inscriptiones Graecae. 


ILN: Illustrated London News. 
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J AOS: Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JdI: Jahrbuch d.k.d. Archiologischen Instituts. 

JEA: Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 

JHS: Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JOAIT: Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archiologischen Instituts. 

JRAT: Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

JRAS: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRS: Journal of Roman Studies. 

LAAA: Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. 

MAAR: Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. 

MDOG: Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. 

Mél: Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’Histoire. 

MJ: Museum Journal of the University of Pennsylvania. 

MonAnt: Monumenti Antichi. 

MonInst: Monumenti dell’ Instituto. 

MonPiot: Monuments et Mémoires pub. par |’ Acad. des Inscriptions (Fondation 
Piot). 

MJb: Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst. 

NJ: Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum. 

NNM: Numismatic Notes and Monographs. 

NS: Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita. 

NumChron: Numismatic Chronicle. 

NZ: Numismatische Zeitschrift. 

OIC: Oriental Institute Communications. 

OIP: Oriental Institute Publications. 

OLZ: Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 

PEFA: Palestine Exploration Fund Annual. 

PEFQ: Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement. 

PM: Evans, Palace of Minos. 

PQ: Philological Quarterly. 

Tlpakt: Mpaxtixé ‘Etaipias. 

PW: Philologische Wochenschrift. 

PZ: Prihistorische Zeitschrift. 

QDAP: Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine. 

RA: Revue Archéologique. 

RE: Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Encyklopiidie der Klassischen Wissenschaft. 

REA: Revue des Etudes Anciennes. 

REG: Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

RendLinc: Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. 

REp: Revue Epigraphique. 

RevNum: Revue Numismatique. 

RevPhil: Revue de Philologie. 

RHA: Revue Hittite et Asiatique. 

RhM: Rheinisches Museum. 

RivFil: Rivista di Filologia. 

RM: Rémische Mitteilungen. 

SBA: Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie. 

SEG: Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum. 

SIG: Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

SO: Symbolae Osloenses. 

StEtr: Studi Etruschi. 

WS: Wiener Studien. 

WV: Wiener Vorlegeblitter. 

ZDMG: Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft. 

ZfE: Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 

ZfN: Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. 


A FAR EASTERN INSTITUTE, 1940 
SPONSORED BY 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
HARVARD-YENCHING INSTITUTE 
AND 
THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
AT Harvarp UNIversiIty, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
JuLy 1 to August 10, 1940 


A Far Eastern Institute will be held in connection with the Harvard Summer School 
during the Summer of 1940 as part of the program of the Committees on Chinese and 
Japanese Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies. It is designed primarily to 
meet the needs of university, college, and secondary-school teachers who find themselves 
compelled to consider the Far East in their teaching but whose educational experience has 
not included scientific study of the region. While students regularly enrolled in the Harvard 
Summer School may also, with the consent of the Director, take any of the courses listed in 
the Institute, as well as the corresponding examinations for credit, the main object of the 
enterprise is to provide special instruction for a selected group of students to be known as 
Members of the Institute. This special group will be expected to devote full time to this 
work. Conferences and discussions with the course instructors will be an integral part of 
their program. The following courses will be offered: 

History or CHINESE CIVILIZATION 
First Part: Assistant Professor Derk Bodde, University of Pennsylvania; 


Second Part: Dr. John King Fairbank, Instructor in History and Tutor in the Depart- 
ment of History, Harvard University. 
An intensive summary and discussion of Chinese history and culture in all its aspects. The first part 


deals with political, institutional, and intellectual developments up to the modern period. The second 
part deals with the modern economic, diplomatic, and social problems of the Chinese people. 


History oF JAPANESE CIVILIZATION 


First Part: Dr. Edwin O. Reischauer, Instructor in Far Eastern Languages, Harvard 
University; 
Second Part: Assistant Professor Charles B. Fahs, Pomona College and Claremont 
Colleges Graduate School. 
A general survey of the development of Japanese political and economic institutions, religion, thought, 
and literature, with special emphasis on borrowings from and basic dissimilarities to Chinese culture 
and on the introduction and modification of Western civilization in modern Japan. The latter part of 


the course will also deal with the underlying causes and principal results of Japanese expansion in the 
modern period. 


Tue Art oF CHINA AND JAPAN 
A. G. Wenley, Associate in Research, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


A survey and discussion, with slides, of the great periods of Chinese and Japanese art, making use of 
the extensive facilities of the Fogg Museum and the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 


In all of these courses extensive use will be made of slides and maps, and much attention 
will be paid to bibliography. 

Some special scholarship assistance will be available to some members of the Institute. 
For further information on this and any other questions connected with the enterprise, 
address: 

JouN Farrsank, Director, 
The Far Eastern Institute, 41 Winthrop Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Puate V.—Lapituos 1931, Toms 6 A. Rep PotisHep Ware: Rounp-MoutueEp Jues. Ca. 1:5 
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Puate IX A.—Lapiruos 1931, Toms 6 A. Rep PotisHep WARE: SMALL Rounp-Movutuep Jues. Ca. 1:5 
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